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THEY WERE GATHERING \ 


I, 


|’ was May—not the imitation of winter, to 
which the Mays of past years have accus- 

tomed us, but a genial and sparkling May 
(like this one), exhilarating, though exhausting ; it 
had come suddenly to the Hague after months of 
bitterly cold weather, and already, as though by 
magical influence, the long beech-avenues looked 
green. 

To-day the silky leaves were busy unrolling 
their delicate red fringes, as they flung off the 
sticky brown overcoats which had so long shielded 
them from the wind. 

For once the poets were proved true men ; 
under the trees in the park the ground was 
carpeted with star-like anemone flowers, gleaming 
above their nests of dark leaves ; also, but these 
were fewer, golden aconite blossoms twinkled 
above the brown-red beechmast ; the wind-flowers 
were already fading; the favourite wildflowers, 
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IOLETS, 


to-day, were scented violets, growing close among 
the projecting tree-roots. 

A mother and daughter sat resting on a bench in 
the park, under one of the trees on the right of the 
broad carriage-road, while the two young fellows 
who had joined them in their walk were seeking for 
violets on the farther side of the double avenue, as 
if the fate of a wager depended on their success in 
finding the small fragrant blossoms. 

The young girl, Marie Van den Hengel, felt 
very happy as she sat watching the violet- gatherers 
in the glancing lights and shadows along the 
avenue. Behind this was a long piece of water, 
varied by small islands, already shaded by the 
tender green of spring leafage ; many-hued ducks 
and snowy swans swam lazily in and out between 
these islands ; the trees of the avenue met loftily 
overhead ; in the distance the woods thickened till 
they formed a red grey mist of swelling buds. 

Serene calm lay on everything and provoked 
laziness, nor was the long slow caw of the rooks a 
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hindrance to this sensation ; on the whole, it was 
not surprising that Mevrouw Van den Hengel fell 
asleep. 

But for her modern costume, this Dutch lady 
might have come direct out of a picture by 
Terburg or Gerard Dow; she had the pale 
delicate skin, the large drooping eyelids, the 
scanty show of wavy fair hair, which those masters 
painted ; there was also the same sadness about 
her mouth. She looked peaceful, flavourless, and 
dull. 

Turning from mother to daughter, a contrast 
was exhibited as striking as that between the 
creamy wind-flowers under the trees and the 
bunch of china roses which the girl had fastened 
to the front of her gown. There was no lack of 
either flavour or of brilliance in this young maiden, 
she sparkled like morning dew in sunshine. Her 
coquettish little grey hat, with its loops of grey 
ribbon and its white feather, sent a shadow over 
her eyes, but they gleamed brightly through it, 
and smiled in answer to her curved red lips, just 
now parted, and showing dainty little teeth. Her 
skin was fine and white, and her soft golden hair 
made pretty crisp waves at the blue-veined temples 
ard near the delicate pink ears ; but Marie’s hair 
was parted in the middle of her forehead, and only 
showed a few shining tendrils curling like the line 
of sea foam on a wave. 

Marie’s grey gown fitted well, and showed just 
the figure needed to match her face; it was 
supple, and yet fully rounded, and when she raised 
her little head to look at the violet-gatherers her 
throat showed white and round. 

She broke into a merry laugh, and the young 
fellows heard it ; they both rose and came towards 
her from the opposite side of the double avenue. 

‘The tallest and brownest, a dark-eyed man with 
a thoughtful face, had gathered a large bunch of 
violets ; his companion followed slowly, and 
seemed ashamed of the tiny bunch of flowers in 
his hand. He was fair and slender, and his blue 
eyes looked weak. 

“See what has happened to mamma,” Marie 
said mischievously, and they laughed like three 
children. 

Humfried Pak, the tall violet-gatherer, was the 
son of a wealthy manufacturer ; he was well-dressed, 
and rather handsome. 

** Mademoiselle Marie,” he said in French, “ will 
you count our flowers? You promised that 
whoever gathered you the biggest bunch should 
walk home beside you.” 

Delicate-faced Franz sighed at this. He was a 
student from Leyden University, and he was now 
staying at the Hague for rest. 

Marie raised her pretty eyebrows and looked 
appealingly at Mijnheer Pak. 

“Did I say that?” she asked doubtfully. 
“Cannot I walk home between you? It is always 
more amusing to have two companions than only 
one, is it not, Franz?” 

Franz Van Wijnhoff gave her a grateful glance ; 
the little orange-eyed blossoms were already 
fainting in his hot hands ; his face had flushed, 
while his forehead was pale, and the corners of his 
eollar drooped limply. 
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Humfried Pak arranged his flowers in a trim 
nosegay, and presented it to Marie. 

She thanked him, and then she turned to Franz 
Van Wijnhoff. 

“Do not trouble to count yours, you look so 


tired, sit down and rest. I shall not count either 
nosegay ; it shall be as I said, I will walk home 
between you,” she added with a pretty little air of 
authority, but with so sweet a smile that Heer Pak 
was mollified. He could not, however, resist 
saying : 

“Then you do not mean a thing when you say 
it, Mademoiselle ?” 

“Yes, yes, Mijnheer, that is what I do mean. 
Ah! do not frown ”—her sweet childish voice 
matched her smile—‘“I am going to keep my 
word, you shall walk beside me, but it cannot hurt 
you, or undo my promise, if Jonker Franz walks 
on the cther side. We can start now; see, 
mamma is opening her eyes.” 

Marie looked as sweet and bright as a ripe 
cherry, Pak told himself ; it was something to have 
gained the right to walk beside this fair young 
creature ; he had lived long enough in the world 
to consider himself favoured by such a chance. 
Marie had only just left school, and he knew that 
so pretty a girl would soon attract plenty of at- 
tention at the Hague ; he liked to feel that he was 
on more intimate terms than any of the new 
admirers who would soon flock round her. 

“Pear me,” said Mevrouw Van den Hengel 
drowsily, “I fancy the heat nearly sent me to sleep. 
I thought you two were going to gather violets.” 
She looked at the young men. 

Marie laughed. ‘You have had a good long 
nap, dear mother ; see, here are violets for you.” 
She gave her mother half of Humfried Pak’s 
offering. 

Mevrouw Van den Hengel rose slowly from the 
bench, and shook the lace of her mantle free from 
the brown sheaths which had fallen on it during 
her slumber ; then she gazed vacantly up and down 
the avenue, and finally turned towards the Hague. 

“Come!” Marie looked at the space between her 
and her mother, and then at Humfried Pak. 

He felt rebellious, he wanted to walk on the 
farther side ; but Franz Van Wijnhoff had already 
placed himself there, so they moved on four abreast. 

The trees met overhead in grand pointed arches. 
Presently, when the party turned into a wider 
avenue that crossed their way, they had a lofty aisle 
on either side, formed by double rows of trees—in 
about three places a stately beech-tree stood in the 
middle of the pathway, as though it had strayed 
there, mossed and venerable-looking, but powerless 
to resume its former place. They crossed some 
lesser avenues, which took, some an upward and 
some a downward course ; the great trees cast broad 
shadows along the graceful slopes they made, till, 
as the wood became thicker, the avenues curved 
away and the eye could no longer follow them. 

Marie began to laugh ina pleasant little rippling 
fashion. 

“Mamma,” she said saucily, “do you call this 
amusing? Both these gentlemen said they wished 
to walk with me, and I have been waiting all these 
minutes to see which would speak first. Ah! 
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Mijnheer Pak ”—--she shock her pretty head at him 

‘“itisa good thing I did not walk alone with you ; 
that might have been still more dull—I should not 
have had even mamma to speak to. Has no one 
anything to say?” 

“ Pardon me, Mademoiselle, Iam sometimes shy 
of speaking before others. Shall I tell the truth, and 
confess that I have been wondering what you were 
thinking about ?” 

Marie turned to the student. 


“ And you, Jonker Franz, what is your excuse 
, y : 


for silence ?” 

The young fellow blushed like a girl. 

“ I—]I was dreaming.” 

“ Now you, mamma, you must also confess.” 

Mevrouw Van den Hengel was taken aback, but 
her placid face soon recovered its peaceful expres- 
sion. 

“T was planning a new dish, dear child,” she 
said with a complacent smile. 

She had indeed been telling herself that, as her 
new cook had a reputation for confectionery skill, 
she should bid her make a conserve of violets ; 
but it seemed ungracious to say before her 
daughter’s admirers that their hard work had only 
provided material for the stew-pan. 

“ Are you going tothe concert to-night, Madame?” 
Pak said. “A brilliant company is announced— 
you will surely go?” 

Marie’s eyes sparkled. , 

“ Let us go, mamma—I should so enjoy it. Yes, 
we must, go.” 

“Yes, dear child, you shall enjoy the next. 
To-night, your father has an engagement; we 
cannot go alone.” 

“You will permit me to be your escort,” Pak 
said. 

He had a masterful nature, and he did not think 
a woman could judge for herself, especially so soft 
and smooth-looking a woman as Marie’s mother. 
When a girl was young and_ pretty, Humfried Pak 
was willing to submit to her whims ; but when a 
woman had lost her good looks, and had become 
sobered down by matrimony, he thought she should 
go into harness and do the will of others. 

Mevrouw Van den Hengel was an obedient wife, 
but she obeyed the will of one man only. 

“Thank you, Mijnheer,” she said placidly, “ my 
husband prefers to accompany us to public places.” 

She was looking forward, and she saw an open 
carriage, with a good pair of horses, and a smart 
coachman, coming towards them. 

“ Ah ! here is Jan ; I told him to meet us in the 
Park, to save us the fatigue of walking home. 
Gentlemen,” she bowed, “I thank you fer your 
company. Good-day.” 


Il, 


The house of Marie’s father, Mijnheer Van den 
Hengel, was at some distance from Het Bosch, as 
the big park is called ; it lay on the right side of 
the beautiful avenue-shaded road that leads to 
Scheveningen. 

The pleasant white house stood some way back 
from the avenue. Behind it was a wood of those 
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fine old trees that seem to watch over the Hague ;’ 
these cast a cool shadow at each side of the 
house. 

In front of the house was a garden, brilliant 
to-day with plots of blue and yellow hyacinths 
and red and white tulips ; the garden was bordered 
by the steep grassed hank of a narrow canal which 
divided it from the footway of the avenue. Reaching 
up from the water’s edge to the top of this bank 
there glowed a golden mass of marsh-marigold 
blossoms sunning themselves in the warm evening 
light, which also brought into view the vivid green 
of their shining leaves. At one corner of the 
garden a little summer-house turned its back on 
the canal, and was screened from the observa- 
tion of wayfarers. The green summer-house had 
gilded cupolas on each of its eight sides, and a 
gilded weather-cock on the top of its pointed roof ; 
it was painted red inside, the benches were green, 
and there were red and green panes of glass in 
the little pointed windows. 

But these last details could hardly be seen, for a 
cloud of tobacco:smoke filled the interior. Mijn- 








AN UNWELCOME PROPOSAL, 


heer Van den Hengel laid his pipe on the table, 
and the vapour gradually rolled away from him in 
long lazy wreaths; then one sawa middle-aged 
man of medium height, with a square, sagacious 
head and face, eyes deeply sunk under heavy grey 
eyebrows ; these were matched in colour by his 
thick, closely cropped hair. 

At this moment the perplexed look on his face 
was wholly out of keeping with his strongly out- 
lined mouth and chin, with the calm penetra 
tion of his deep-set eyes ; it was also an unusual 
expression, Mijnheer Van den Hengel being far 
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more accustomed to remove the troubles of others 
than to be puzzled by a trouble of his own ; but 
he had just received a proposal as puzzling as it was 
unwelcome. 

His companion was a short, stout man of about 
his own age, with a broad olive-hued face, a fish- 
like mouth, a short hooked nose, and keen dark 
eyes. As Van den Hengel looked at him, his 
refined perceptions-teld him that his good business 
friend, Jacob Warendorf, would be a very unsuitable 
husband for his blooming daughter Marie. 

“T confess you have taken me by surprise,” he 
said, after a long pause. “Our little girl is so 
young, and she has so lately left school, that to me 
she is still only a laughing child. Pardon me, my 
friend, if I say I should regret to see her so early 
exchange her light-hearted gaiety for the cares of 
matrimony and housekeeping.” 

This long speech was not foreign to the habits 
of Mijnheer Van den Hengel, who, being a dis- 
tinguished member of the Town Council, was well 
accustomed to display his eloquence in the Binnen 
Hof ; but he had spoken with unusual hesitation, 
not against his conviction, but because he feared to 
wound his companion. 

Van den Hengel had plenty of time to reflect 
in, for Mijnheer Warendorf went on smoking as 
calmly as he had done before his friend spoke. ‘The 
smoke-cloud between them again became dense. 

Jacob Warendorf had made up his mind to 
marry Marie Van den Hengel, and he had pre 
pared himself for this interview, which he had 
planned some weeks ago. He had on a new 
suit of clothes for the occasion, and his dark 
glossy hair had been cut and arranged by the 
best French coifeur in the Hoogstraat ; he wore 
his most valuable diamond as a breast-pin ; he 
was now asking himself why he, one of the richest 
men in the Hague, with another house of business 
at Amsterdam, should be troubled because this 
doting papa did not wish, at first hearing, to part 
from his pretty little girl. 

One of Warendorf’s business axioms was, that if 
you lay a plan well and leave it to mellow, success 
is ‘Certain. ‘Tout vient & qui sait attendre.” 
Hurry and impatience should, he thought, in a 
business matter be kept under restraint ; but in this 
wooing of Marie, Jacob Warendorf discovered in 
hirtself a most unusual impatience ; his natural 
astuteness warned him to hurry his courtship ; 
there would soon be, he was sure, rivals for the 
possession of such a lovely creature. 

He believed that the pretty Marie liked him ; last 
Sunday, when he sat beside her at a concert, she 
had listened to his talk with the sweetest attention, 
and when they parted she said, “ Why do you not 
come to see my mother, Mijnheer ?” 

He had occasionally seen Marie as she came out 
of church, and had walked home with her and her 
mother, and the girl always smiled pleasantly at 
him. 

He had had, too, what he called “ first chance” 
with the young beauty. 

The day her parents brought her home from her 
Utrecht school, Warendorf had travelled in the 
same railway compartment, and her father had 
introduced his old friend to Marie. 
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Her beauty and her fresh liveliness had strongly 
impressed Jacob, and he soon found that he could 
not do without this charming young creature ; he 
knew that, from a worldly point of view, he was 
a most desirable husband, and there could be no 
reason, he argued, for a delay which might expose 
his future wife to overtures from less suitable 
admirers. His town-house was ready to receive a 
wife, and he had lately bought a seaside villa ; 
he felt sure that this would please Marie. He 
was also ready—yes, he was more than ready, he 
was eager-——to take possession of so charming a 
wife. 

He took his pipe from his lips, shook the ashes 
into the little tray before him, and then held the 
amber mouthpiece balanced between his fat thumb 
and forefinger: the pipe was a beautiful bit of 
meerschaum, carved in the form of a mermaid. 

“ Do not make yourself uneasy, my friend.” His 
rapid assertive tones made a contrast to the gentle 
voice of Van den Hengel. “ My wife,” he puffed 
out his cheeks with the word, “will not have any 
cares ; Mevrouw Warendorf will have all she wants 
and much more ; she will have finer jewels, better 
dresses, more luxuries, more servants than any lady 
at the Hague.” He counted off each item on his 
fingers. ‘She will have every article of furniture or 
decoration that she desires ; she will have carriages, 
English horses, everything ; and I need not tell you, 
my friend, that she will besides live in a very fine 
house.” 

Van den Hengel waved his hand, as though to 
push away these offers. 

“Yes, my friend,” he said slowly, “I admit 
that these are all fine things ; but such wealth as 
yours brings heavy responsibilities, heavier than 
a smaller income would bring ; my dear child is 
not old enough to undertake such responsibilities.” 

“Pardon me, my respected friend, I assure you 
that my wife will never know the meaning of the 
word responsibility ; I have always managed my 
house and my household, and I shall continue to 
do so after marriage. Yes, yes,” Jacob went on 
rapidly, “my wife will have all the enjoyments I 
can put into her life, and she will be shielded 
from every vexation, and—and I shall be devoted 
to her.” 

He threw back his head and squared his 
shoulders ; he panted a little with excitement ; he 
was really, according to his views, very much in 
love with this flower-like maiden of seventeen, but 
he thought that his friend was not sufficiently 
impressed by the advantages of the generous offer 
he had made. He looked inquiringly at Van den 
Hengel. 

Marie’s father did not know how to answer ; then 
it occurred to him that his wife might help in this 
dilemma. He said to himself, “Marrying is a 
woman’s business, Sophie will certainly be of some 
use. She will manage him.” Usually he set little 
store by his Sophie’s judgment. He did not want 
to offend his friend, and he thought his wife would 
not be willing to part with Marie just as she had 
begun to enjoy her companionship. 

“ My good friend,” he said, “let us go in and talk 
to Mevrouw Van den Hengel ; a mother under- 
stands her daughter better than her father does on 
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such a point as marriage; my wife will frankly tell 
you what she thinks of your proposal.” 

Jacob Warendorf rose and made a stiff bow, but 
he looked extremely grave. 

It occurred to the elder man as he also rose 
that he had been uncourteous. “ Let me express 
to you,” he said cordially, “how truly I value this 
mark of your appreciation, and how much I thank 
you for the honour you have so kindly wished to 
confer on us.” He bowed as he spoke, and Jacob 
gave a gracious smile. 

“That I am about to confer, you mean, for, my 
friend, I am resolved to be your son-in-law, now 
that I understand that you approve my suit.” 

Jacob Warendorf felt so elated as he followed 
his host through the garden, that he determined 
to send an order to Van Laun, the famous florist 
of Rotterdam, to fill Mijnheer Van den Hengel’s 
garden next September with twice its usual quantity 
of rare bulbs. 

He chuckled. This gift would be singularly 
appropriate, he thought ; he was going to rob the 
home of its choicest flower, and in return it should 
be enriched with an abundance of spring blossoms. 
He became absolutely cheerful as he considered 
this idea. 


Mevrouw Van den Hengel was seated at a small 
round table near one of the windows of her richly 
furnished drawing-room—furnished exactly as she 
had found it when she first took possession of it. 

Mijnheer Van den Hengel kept a good table, 
he had excellent wine, and he was very hospitable 
to a few old and intimate friends ; he also liked to 
see his wife and daughter fashionably dressed ; 
but he would have considered it wasteful to permit 
any change in the furnishing and decoration of 
his house ; indeed, every article in it looked as 
bright and spotless as when it left the upholsterer’s 
shop eighteen years before. 

The furniture was too elaborate: the cabinets 
were not only carved, they were also inlaid with 
many-coloured woods ; they had twisted wooden 
pillars at each corner, and a surprising display of 
heavy gilt mounts on the drawers. 

Large French vases with raised earthenware 
flowers, the colours of which left much to be 
desired ; a violent-hued Japanese screen, and a 
smartly trimmed work-table, which jarred with it ; 
also some too brilliant-needlework cushions on the 
sofa neutralised the effect of two grand old Delft 
jars on the mantelshelf, and some curious plaques 
of the same ware on the walls; the fine native 
faience being huddled into the background for the 
display of pink and blue Bohemian glass, which 
shone glaringly on the marble top of a Louis 
Quatorze ormolu table. 

The small, square looking-glass placed outside 
Mevrouw’s window might have warned her of an 
approaching visitor, had she not been wholly 
absorbed in the work over which she sat bending. 

She was manufacturing, from dried and dyed 
Alpine grasses and flowers in a box before her, 
a gorgeous card, which she meant to be a sur- 
prise for her husband’s next birthday ; the work 
was delicate and required skill, and when she heard 
voices the patient worker started. Her pale face 
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did not, however, betray emotion ; as the gentlemen 
came in, she quickly let her handkerchief fall over 
her work of art, and rose to receive them. 

When the first greetings had been exchanged, 
Van den Hengel began to explain his friend’s 


wishes, but he was soon interrupted. Mijnheer 
Warendorf drew a chair close to that of his hostess, 
and turned his back on Van den Hengel, thus 
making himself into a screen between the husband 
and wife. 

“ Pardon me, Mevrouw, permit me to explain,” 
he said ; “my good friend here has referred me to 
you for an answer to a—a most important question. 
Mevrouw must excuse me, but I alone can explain 
my wishes.” 

He rose up quickly, and placed his bulky body 
before her, for he saw that at his first words she had 
leaned back in her chair, and had tried to catch 
her husband's eye. Van den Hengel also rose from 
his chair, and went to the farthest window, where 
he stood drumming his fingers against the glass. 

** Mevrouw,” Jacob said impressively, “ I wish for 
permission to marry your very charming daughter. 
You have known about me for some years— may I 
ask whether you object to me as a son-in-law ?” 

Mevrouw was always deliberate in thought, word, 
and act, and this direct question bewildered her ; 
it was so abruptly put, quite wanting, she thought, 
the conventional courtesy needed by so delicate a 
subject. 

She looked at her visitor, and she saw that he 
was eager to be answered; his black eyes were 
staring at her, with an alarming and hungry 
expression ; she felt startled as well as puzzled, and 
she at last decided that the easiest way would be 
to refer the question to her daughter. 

*T can have no objection to you, Monsieur,” she 
said politely ; “but our dear child is very young.” 

Jacob looked so determined that she felt alarmed. 
She looked imploringly towards her husband, but 
he still stood with his back to the room, drumming 
on the window-pane ; he did not even look round 
to see how his wife was getting on, though he was 
really curious to know whether she would be able 
to influence this very absolute suitor. 

“ Pardon me, Mevrouw,” the determined voice 
went on, “she is not too young.” Jacob stepped 
back, put his head on one side, and contemplated 
Mevrouw Van den~Hengel with interest. “ Me- 
vrouw, your daughter is as beautiful as an angel, 
and there is little cause for wonder, seeing whose 
daughter she is.” 

A soft tinge, like the reflection of a china-rose 
petal, showed on the matron’s pale cheeks. Jacob 
gave a slight grunt of satisfaction. “A little oil 
loosens the tightest stopper,” he said to himself. 

“ Permit me to add, Mevrouw, your charming 
daughter is exactly what I want in a wife. I feel 
sure that I can make her happy, if you will only 
permit me to win her.” 

Mevrouw Van den Hengel had now recovered 
herself. She again looked at her husband, but he 
did not turn his head ; she was so vexed with him, 
that she decided to settle this matter without him. 

She smiled up into Jacob’s dark keen face. 

“Certainly, Mijnheer. But that permission is all 
that we have power to give ; it is our intention to 
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leave our dear child free to choose as she pleases ; 
Marie must decide for herself.” 

Warendorf bowed, and then stood so upright 
that his head was bent backwards. 

“T thank you, Mevrouw. I consider, then, that 
the affair is arranged. Look at me, Mevrouw. 
Have I the appearance of a man who would care 
to marry a girl against her will? No, Mevrouw, I 
thank Heaven that I am healthy and straight 
limbed. I am only forty years old; there is 
nothing in me to repel affection ; there is, I hope, 
much that may attract it. I never boast, Mevrouw, 
but the girl I elect to marry will be as well endowed 
as the Queen of Holland herself, and she shall not 
have a care as big as her little-finger nail.” 

The mother gave him an approving smile. 

“‘ Mijnheer,” she said politely, “your proposal is 
flattering ; I will speak to my daughter, and will 
let you know her decision. As I have said, the 
matter rests entirely with Marie.” 


III. 


Mevrouw Van den Hengel did not try to look 
younger than she was. She did not bestow much 
time or thought on her dress, although she was 
careful to employ a good dressmaker ; she also 
took small pleasure in discussing the foibles and 
mistakes of her neighbours ; she was therefore, as 
the world goes, justified in reckoning herself as a 
superior woman. 

Still, it must be owned that she was greatly elated 
by this prospect of a wedding: a wedding would 
bring such a delightful variety into the quiet of her 
monotonous existence. It is true that she shrank 
from the prospect of losing her daughter ; and yet, 
when Marie. ‘said softly and sweetly, “ Yes, 
mamma, I am willing to listen to Mijnheer 
Warendorf,” her mother was conscious of a 
pleasant inward excitement, although her pale 
eyebrows rose with surprise. 

' “Well, you will see what you think of him, dear 
child ; you will hear what he says. Afterwards you 
can think it over, and you can decide whether you 
like him well enough to take him for a husband.” 

Marie put her head on one side, and looked 
saucy. 

“T did not say I was ready to marry him, did I, 
mamma? Of course I must marry some day or 
other, and perhaps he would do as well as anyone 
else, if he can give me all I want. I fancy he 
would be a kind husband, but I must find that out. 
Oh, it will not be very difficult—I shall find out, you 
will see, mamma !” 

Marie’s ordinary heedlessness, and her kitten- 
like playfulness, had not prepared her mother for 
such a reasonable answer; she bent down and 
kissed her daughter, for this talk took place when 
the girl came into her mother’s room to say good- 
night. 

In her heart Marie was surprised that her mother 
should so soon propose a husband to her: she 
had only been at home a few months, and she had 
looked forward to a pleasant period of petting and 
admiration in her own home ; she had thought too 
that her parents would be unwilling to lose her. 

“TI do not say I will marry Mijnheer 
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Warendorf ; I must hear his proposal before I can 
decide,” she said with a pretty air of dignity. 
“ He has an ugly name ;” she hesitated, “ and 
and he is not handsome. Good-night, dear mamma, 
you can tell him to come and see me to-morrow ; 
at all events, it will be amusing. Please let me go, 
dear, now—I am sleepy.” 

She ran off, and her mother went to bed, and had 
broken dreams of her daughter’s trousseau and of 
the wedding feast—rolls of white satin, yards of 
Brussels lace, flowers, jewels, and confectionery 
would get mixed up together. She woke at last, 
crying out in terror to the cook, who seemed to be 
heaping diamonds instead of pounded almonds 
into a big spoon for the icing of the wedding-cake. 

She told her husband in the morning how 
Marie had received the proposal, and she saw that 
he was vexed: he looked sad and disappointed. 
He read his paper all through breakfast, and only 
spoke to complain that his tea was weaker than 
usual. When he left the table he called his wife 
into the garden. 

“There is no need for haste,” he said gravely. 
“Do not send for Warendorf to-day ; it is more 
dignified to wait a little, and—and it is possible 
that Marie will change her mind.” 

Madame Van den Hengel felt disappointed, but 
she was too discreet to let her husband guess at 
the satisfaction with which she had looked forward 
to the arrangement of a wedding. 

“ Very well, dear friend, it shall be as you wish,” 
she said ; and Vanden Hengel went to the Binnen 
House, satisfied that he had given his little daughter 
time for reflection. 

He had not, however, calculated on the deter- 
mination of Jacob Warendorf. 

In the afternoon the carriage came to the door, 
and Mevrouw Van den Hengel sat waiting for 
Marie to drive with her. The door of the room 
was thrown open, and in walked Mijnheer 
Warendorf with a delicate orchid flower in his 
button-hole. He looked singularly pleased with 
himself ; indeed, it was hard to say whether his 
new hat or his black eyes shone brightest. He 
placed his hat carefully on a chair beside him, 
rested his smooth hands on the big gold knob of 
his stick, and gazed benignly at his future mother- 
in-law. 

“T have come, Mevrouw,” he said briskly, “to 
pay my respects to Juffrouw Van den Hengel.” 

Marie’s mother was. troubled: while she hesitated, 
her daughter came into the room. Marie wore a 
most coquettish little hat covered with flowers ; 
she looked lovely. 

She smiled and curtsied to Jacob, and he bowed 
so low in return that his back looked tempting to 
vault over. 

Marie smiled and seated herself; her admirer 
imitated her, but he looked grave ; he was angry 
with himself, for he felt nervous. 

“Pardon me,” he said, “I saw the carriage 
waiting, so I think you are going out; will you 
permit me to accompany you, or shall I call again 
when you return from your drive ? ” 

While he spoke he had turned to the mother, 
but his eyes never left the daughter’s face ; he was 
surprised and charmed by Marie’s self-possession. 

















Mevrouw Van den Hengel knew that her hus- 
band would be displeased if she permitted Mijnheer 
Warendorf to drive with her and her daughter 
before any engagement had taken place, but Marie 
took the matter into her own small hands. She 
knew she could drive any day, but she felt sure that 
an offer of marriage would be a new and amus- 
ing experience. 

“We can drive later, can we not, mamma?” 
she said so gently and sweetly that the mother 
felt there was no other course to pursue. She 
rang and dismissed the carriage. 

Face to face with this lovely smiling creature, 
Jacob found the position formidable. It occurred 
to him that she might be smiling in ridicule ; he 
strove for courage, but his face felt stiff, and his 
fingers clammy ; he began to twirl his stick so as 
to seem at ease. 

“The weather is warm for the time of year,” 
he said. 

“Yes,” Marie answered demurely ; she thought 
this beginning sounded common-place. 

Then he added: “ But it is cooler at Scheven- 
ingen.” 

“Perhaps ; we have not been there yet ; it is 
too soon for sea-bathing.” 

“Oh yes, it is much too soon,” Mevrouw said. 

She did not think this way of proceeding 
correct ; when her husband came courting 
her, he had, she remembered, addressed his 
talk to her mother while she sat by and 
listened in silence. Mijnheer Warendorf 
seemed to ignore her presence, and Marie 
was certainly too much at her ease. 

Jacob kept his eyes fixed on the girl. 

He clasped his hand firmly round his 
gold-knobbed stick. “ Juffrouw Marie likes 
the sea, then ?” 

“Yes, indeed, I do. I like it better than 
anything,” said Marie heartily. 

“ Aha!” He rubbed his hands together, 
while he kept the knob of the stick between 
them. “That is right ; I am glad of that. 
The Juffrouw will then take pleasure in 
hearing that I have purchased a house at 
Scheveningen, a charming villa close to the 
sea. Well, Juffrouw, if it pleases you to do 
so, we will go over and see my villa, and 
then, perhaps, Juffrouw and her respected 
parents will have the goodness to give me 
the benefit of their suggestions in regard to 
its decorations and so forth.” 

Marie’s eyes sparkled. 

“Do you mean, Mijnheer, that this villa 
is really your own? ‘Then you can stay at 
Scheveningen whenever you please ?” 

Jacob bowed and smiled ; he thought he 
saw his way ; his courage was quickly coming 
back. 

“It is my own, Juffrouw.” 

“Will it not be delightful to go to Sche- 
veningen, mamma? I love to see the sea.” 

Marie spoke so joyously that her suitor 
thought this was a happy moment. He felt in 
his pocket, and brought out, one after another, 
two white paper parcels. 

He placed the larger parcel on the table before 
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Marie, and begged her to accept a few sugar 
plums; but while she untied the crossing blue 
ribbons of a painted pink satin dondonnitre, Jacob 
slowly took off the wrappings of the smaller parcel, 
and revealed a dark-blue veivet casket. 

Marie’s heart beat quickly with expectation. 
When in her sweetest manner she had thanked 
Jacob, she handed the bonbons to her mother ; 
just then he pressed the spring of the blue casket, 
and the lid flew open. 

The girl saw with breathless excitement a gold 
bracelet in the form of a snake; it was thickly 
studded with diamonds, and they sparkled and sent 
out rays of many-coloured light from the white velvet 
cushion on which the bracelet lay. 

Jacob smiled with satisfaction as he watched the 
girl. “The Juffrouw approves—that is well,” he 
said in a confident tone. 

He held as a matter of faith that no woman 
could resist diamonds, and the joy he saw in Marie’s 
eyes was not to be mistaken. They seemed to 
dance as she fixed them on the bracelet, and truly 
she was bewitched with delight. She had never 
seen such beautiful stones, and she longed to 
snatch the shining thing out of the casket and to 
fit it to her arm. 

Her keen-witted suitor read her thoughts. 





WILL MADEMOISELLE PERMIT ME? 


“My friend,” he said to himself, “you have 
conquered ; your knowledge of the sex is simply 
miraculous.” 

“ Will the Juffrouw permit me?” He took the 
bracelet from its case. 
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Marie was too impatient to consider the meaning 
of her action ; she pushed up her sleeve and held 
out her pretty dimpled arm to Jacob. 

He bent over it while he slipped on the bracelet. 
Having done this, he kept the small hand im- 
prisoned in his own, while he pretended to admire 
the fit of the bracelet. 

“Tt fits well,” he said; “it looks proud of its 
place.” ‘Then he whispered, “Am I as happy as 
the bracelet, Juffrouw Marie? Am I also ac- 
cepted ?” 

His dark face was very near hers, and Marie drew 
back with a sudden feeling of shyness. 

“Ts the bracelet really for me?” she said. “I 
can never thank you enough, Mijnheer.” Then, as 
she met his inquiring eyes : “I have not seen you 
often enough to answer such a question.” She 
looked down with a little shy blush. 

Jacob laughed ; he pressed her hand and let it 
vo. 

“T take that for consent,” he said briskly, “and 
I thank you heartily. I am always the same-—if 
you like me once, you will always like me. I 
promise to make your life as happy as the day is 
long. You like diamonds : well then, Mademoiselle, 
you shall have as many diamonds as you can wish 
for. ‘To-morrow I will order a necklace to match 
the bracelet, and, if you please, we will strike this 
bargain. You shall make it your business to find 
out all you wish for, and it shall be my chief plea- 
sure to gratify your wishes. Eh? What do you 
say?” 

Marie had recovered herself ; she thought this 
wooing was far more rapid and masterful than she 
expected. But his promises sounded very pleasant ; 
he was certainly stouter and older than was neces- 
sary, and Jacob was a horrid name. However, she 
supposed that she could not have everything she 
wished for in a husband. 

“You are very kind,” she said gratefully, and 
when he took her hand and kissed it she did not 
draw it away. 

Jacob sighed with satisfaction. He walked across 
to Mevrouw Van den Hengel, who had discreetly 
withdrawn to the farther side of the room. 

“Well, Mevrouw,” he said, “it is all right ; the 
Juffrouw Marie and I understand one another ; 
when will it suit you to go to Scheveningen? Next 
Sunday, perhaps ?” 

The poor woman felt bewildered. Jacob’s mas- 
jterful and singular proceedings seemed to her 
ientirely unorthodox, and she had been asking her- 
self, with some anxiety, how her husband would 
receive the news that matters had gone so far. 

“My husband must decide that, Mijnheer,”. she 
said with grave dignity ; “he may be engaged on 
Sunday, and we cannot go without him. We will 
let you know whether we can go on Sunday.” 

Jacob bowed, and kissed Mevrouw’s hand. “A 
thousand thanks, dear lady.” And then he went 
back to Marie. Bending over her, he began to 
praise her beauty, till the girl blushed under his 
compliments. 

“Please, hush,” she said in her pretty spoiled 
way ; “if you say so many pleasant things at once, 
you will make me vain ; too much sugar is not 
wholesome, you know.” 


The saucy child said this with a charming smile. 
Jacob took her hand, and kissed it again. 

“ Sweet girl,” he said, “it is not possible to spoil 
you.” 

He took leave of Mevrouw Van den Hengel and 
departed ; he would willingly have stayed another 
hour with his enchantress, but he thought that just 
at first it might be wiser not to give her too much 
of his society. 

IV. 


The sea came rolling up in long slow curves, 
that fell heavily on the stretch of grey sands and 
sent forward brisk showers of spray. 

There was sunshine on the sands and in the 
pale blue sky, but over the sea a tender grey mist 
drew the sight on to infinite space. The vast indis- 
tinctness seemed limitless ; not even a bird flew 
across the sands, nor was there a far-off sail to 
withdraw thought from the weird fascination of 
this sweet mysterious veil. 

This was what Franz Van Wijnhoff the poet 
thought as he gazed across the broad stretch of 
sea, and wondered how much longer it would be 
before Marie reached the sands. 

Marie and her companions had, however, arrived 
at Scheveningen. Her father pleaded fatigue, and 
remained on the terrace above the sands, with his 
pipe and a book. His wife would gladly have 
stayed beside him, but Marie begged to go down 
to the sea and watch the waves rolling in. 

Mevrouw began to walk down the steep descent, 
and plunge deeply into the loose sand. At Scheven- 
ingen the way to the sea is. uphill, over the steep 
ridges of sand-hills which serve to keep the little 
bathing-place from being once again swallowed up 
by the water; the descent to the sands is very 
long and steep. 

Jacob had given his arm to Marie Van den 
Hengel, and was helping her down the steep sand- 
bank. Left alone, Mevrouw soon found herself 
sinking. The soft dry sand had filled her boots, 
and as she floundered about, trying to extricate 
herself, she heard a familiar voice, and a helping 
hand firmly grasped hers. Mijnheer Pak had 
observed her plight and had come to the rescue. 

“ Good-day, Madame ; this is too much for you,” 
he said, laughing. ‘ We must find the track.” 

He led her a few steps aside to the track down 
which Jacob had guided his beloved. 

“Thank you, thank you, Heer Pak,” the poor 
woman gasped ; and when she reached the firm 
sands below, she shook hands cordially with her 
deliverer and with Franz, who stood waiting for 
them. 

“My daughter and Mijnheer Warendorf are in 
front,” she said. “Shall I present you to him?” 

The young men bowed, and when they came up 
with the lovers there was a formal ceremony of 
introduction. 

Mevrouw Van den Hengel saw that Jacob looked 
coldly at the new-comers, but she was vexed with 
him for leaving her in the lurch while he hurried 
on with Marie ; she therefore felt a secret pleasure 
in inviting both Pak and Van Wijnhoff to join the 
party. 

Marie looked delighted. 
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“Tt is so nice of you to come,” she said to 
Humfried Pak. “Is it not good of them, mother? 
I only said to Mijnheer Pak, ‘ Perhaps we shall be 
on the sands,’ and, you see, here they both are.” 

Jacob had been watching her keenly while she 
spoke. Now he turned to the sea. 

“You wish to look at the waves, Juffrouw? 
Come, then.” 

He walked on. The decision of his voice had 
such power over her that she followed him for a 
few steps ; then she stopped and looked back. 

“Come, come, Mamma,” she cried ; “‘we will not 
leave you behind again ; let us all keep together.” 

She -did not see how her fiancé frowned at this 
proposal. ‘The fresh sea-breeze, the happy meeting 
with her two friends, and, it may be, the lavish 
flattery poured into her ears by her betrothed during 
the drive from the Hague, had fairly intoxicated 
the bright young maiden; Marie felt as gay as a 
bird, and as mischievous as a kitten. 

There were not any other visitors on the broad 
sands, and for a time they were alone as they 
walked five abreast. 

Franz still gazed out seaward at the mysterious 
inist, here and there prism-tinted; but his com- 
panions did not even notice its weird beauty. 

Marie’s mother was already tired, and while she 
was speaking to Jacob she lagged behind. _ Polite- 
ness obliged him to wait beside her till she had 
ended her sentence. 

Marie saw this, and she looked up at Humfried 
Pak. 

“T want to say a word to you.” She quickened 
her pace as she spoke, and the young fellow took 
Warendorf’s place beside her. 

“T want to know,” she went on, “why you and 
Franz are both so formal and silent? You, es- 
pecially, Mijnheer, are not the same person you 
were the other day in the park. Have I done any- 
thing to vex you?” 

She looked reproachful, and Pak felt puzzled : 
even had Marie Van den Hengel been free, he 
had no idea of proposing for her. He admired 
her very much, and he wished to keep her friend- 
ship ; but he was in no hurry to marry, and Marie 
was not the sort of girl to whom a long engage- 
ment could be proposed. At the same time, he 
had been greatly annoyed to learn that she was to 
be thrown away on “old Warendorf.” 

“Well, yes,” he answered thoughtfully, “I sup- 
pose it is always vexing to lose a dear friend. A 
little bird has whispered me that Juffrouw Marie 
will not be Juffrouw much longer.” 

He looked keenly at her. She blushed and 
laughed. 

“Is that all?” she said gaily. ‘I see that you 
are a monopolist, Monsieur; the other day you 
wanted to keep me all to yourself, and now you 
cannot find pleasure in talking to me because I 
also talk to Mijnheer Warendorf.” 

She looked saucily at the young fellow and shook 
her pretty head. “I fancy,” she went on, “you 
used to keep your cake in a box when you were a 
schoolboy. Did you ever give anyone else a 
slice? No, I do not think you did. I am not like 
that ; I do not mean to shut my friendship up in 
a box ; you are wrong even to fancy such a thing. 
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Whatever happens to me, I shall always expect 
you and Jonker Franz to come and see me—very 
often too.” 

Franz had been following them, and now, as she 
looked round at him, he came beside her. Both 
he and Pak thanked her warmly, and wished her 
happiness ; but they had now left her mother and 
Jacob some way behind, and Pak felt amused as 
he wondered how the faxncé would consider Marie’s 
behaviour. He felt that in such a position he should 
have been offended and sulky. 


The fishermen and their families had now come 
down to the sands, and they kept on meeting the 
tall stalwart men and their wives, who looked as 
weather-beaten and rugged astheir husbands. Their 
heads gleamed in the sunshine, which was reflected 
from a variety of golden spiral ornaments project- 
ing like glittering horns beside their eyes, while 
beneath their lace caps were broad bands of shining 
metal ; they all wore dark, very full, woollen gowns, 
frequently black, and their black-stockinged feet 
and white wooden shoes sank deeply into the sand 
with every stride they made. 

A plump little maid in a bunchy woollen skirt, 
with a straight blue pinafore and a white skull cap, 
ran up to Marie, and stuffed her chubby fingers 
into Marie’s small hands. 

“Which of these two jonkers is your bachelor, 
eh, my beauty?” The child pointed first to Pak 
and then to Franz, with a saucy smile that showed 
her white teeth almost from ear to ear. 

Marie laughed as she tried to free her hand from 
the strong stumpy grasp. 

“T will not let you go till you tell me, Juffrouw.” 
The child’s blue eyes danced with mischief. 

Franz pulled out a quarter gulden and held it 
out to the little maid. 

“You are rough, my child,” he said rebukingly. 
* Loose the lady, and I will give you this.” 

The child’s blue eyes glistened greedily ; her fat 
fingers snatched at the coin, and set Marie free. 

Marie felt surprised—she had not credited Franz 
with so much readiness. 

But Jacob’s patience was exhausted ; he left 
Madame alone and came bustling up to the three 
friends. 

“ Pardon me, Juffrouw,” he said politely, “ I was 
very sorry to desert you, but your mother could 
not be left to take care of herself—no, on no 
account.” 

The girl looked over her shoulder. “ Poor dear 
mother !” she said, and then she smiled at Hum- 
fried Pak. “ Please go and take care of Mamma, 
Mijnheer Pak. We will walk very slowly, and you 
will soon overtake us. It is so much more amusing 
to be all together. Do you not think so?” she said 
to Jacob. 

She did not, however, wait for his answer. 

“Stay with us,” she whispered to Franz, as Pak 
went back to her mother. “I will not forgive you 
if you leave me now.” 

Jacob felt wrathful. His fancée went on talking 
to Franz, and he could hardly get in a word. 

At last he broke in abruptly. 

“T wish to show you my house, Juffrouw.” 

The girl gave him a grateful smile ; her eyes 
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shone with glee, and her full pouting lips were as 
red as cherries. 

Jacob was vexed, but he was very much in love 
with her. 

“ How nice of you !” she said. “ We shall all like 
to see it—shall we not, Franz?” 

Franz bowed, but Warendorf’s face at once 
clouded over. 

“Pardon me,” he said politely, “but my house 
is as yet scarcely fit to show to strangers ; it—it 
is not furnished. But I wish you, Juffrouw, to see 
it. We will go and find your father. I wish him 
to be of the party.” 

Marie raised her pretty eyebrows. “There is 
no hurry, I fancy ; the house will not run away,” 
she said, laughing. “It is so nice here on the sands. 
Ah ! here you are, mother dear ; is it not delight- 
ful here? Shall we sit on the warm sands and 
watch the sea? That will rest you.” 

“Tt is too damp for your mother,” Jacob mur- 
mured ; but Marie had already seated herself, and 
poor, tired Mevrouw Van den Hengel was only too 
glad to follow her daughter’s example. ‘The girl 
looked invitingly at Jacob, and then at the space 
between her and her mother ; she then patted the 
sand on her left, and Pak lost no time in accepting 
her invitation. He began to enjoy this little 
comedy ; he talked as fast as he could ; he made 
jokes, told good stories, while Jacob became more 





THE HOUSE WILL NOT RUN AWAY, 


and more moody. He turned at last to Mevrouw 
Van den Hengel. 

“‘ Mevrouw,” he said solemnly, “if you wish to 
see my house, we must go and find your husband, 
for I have to dine this evening with the Burgo- 
master.” 

Mevrouw looked anxiously at him. 
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“Ves, Mijnheer,” she said soothingly ; ‘‘ we will 
go back at once to Scheveningen.” ‘Then, turning 
to Pak, she added : “I am no longer as active as I 
used to be, and I will ask you to take my hand, if 
you please ; and you also, Franz, must be good 
enough to help me to rise.” 

The careful mother hoped by this device to 
leave the engaged couple together ; but Marie saw 
that Jacob was displeased with her, and she re- 
solved not to be parted from the others. She felt 
sure that if she trusted herself alone with her 


fiancé he would lecture her. So when he said in a 


peremptory tone, “Come, Juffrouw Van den 
Hengel, shall we start?” the girl stood firm as a 
rock, till her mother was on her legs again ; and 
the irate lover found himself compelled to walk 
once more abreast with the others. 


V. 


On his way back to the Hague, Jacob was 
depressed. He was more and more in love with his 
charming fiancée, but he felt that he had been 
weak. Yet, after all, she was only a school-girl, 
spoiled by a foolish mother. A little teaching and 
a firm hand over her would soon make her perfect. 

He dined with the Burgomaster ; was silent and 
thoughtful through the evening, but he ate a very 
good dinner. 

By bed-time he had recovered himself. 

“The wisest of mankind make mistakes,” he 
thought; “even Solomon did. I will set this 
straight to-morrow ; I will go and see the sweet 
child, and I will give her gently to understand 
this sort of behaviour cannot be repeated. She 
must not flirt with cthers. She will submit, for 
she has plenty of good sense. She was as nice 
as possible while I showed her the house. Yes, 
yes, she has plenty of sense, and she is very 
sweet ; I shall make it all right.” 

He looked at himself approvingly in a huge 
mirror, and then he went to bed. 

Marie’s mother had pondered deeply over the 
girl’s behaviour on the sands. She had not re- 
proved her child; she shrank from disturbing 
the perfect harmony that existed between them. 
But next day she said she wished to drive in 
the morning, and to stay in all the afternoon. 
Marie felt guilty, and she was therefore extra 
docile ; but she had determined to avoid 
Mijnheer Warendorf’s visit, and she saw that her 
mother expected him to call. It would be so 
much better, the girl thought, to give him time to 
forget her naughtiness before she saw him again. 
She quietly determined to go and sce a neigh- 
bour, and she was leaving the room when her 
mother asked her to hold the skein of embroidery 
silk she was winding. ‘The skein became more 
and more tangled, and just as the pretty clock 
in its musical fashion struck three Mijnheer 
Warendorf was announced. 

He was very genial and pleasant; he was 
anxious to hear that the ladies were not tired. 
Then he began to tell them of a concert to be given 
next day at the Botanic Gardens, and he placed 
tickets for this concert on the table beside Marie. 

“ Thank you so much,” the girl said. 
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Jacob turned to her mother, and pompously 
cleared his throat. 

“ Mevrouw, you will, I am sure, permit me to 
have a few minutes’ private conversation with your 
daughter.” 

While the mother hesitated Jacob rose: going 
to the door, he held it open, and bowed. 

Mevrouw was too polite to keep her guest | 
standing. She looked at her embroidery 
silk, sighed, and put down the half-wound | 
skein. Then she went away, and Jacob 
closed the door on her. 

Marie felt half amused and half frightened. 

“*Mijnheer,” she said sweetly, “please 
come and hold this skein for me; it is 
hard on poor mamma to send her away 
in the midst of her silk-winding.” 

She smiled and held the silk out to him 

Jacob shook his head and remained 
standing ; it would be doubtless a pleasant 
employment, he thought, but the touch of 
those little fingers might weaken his pur 
pose, and he was determined to regain the 
dignity of which he considered he had yes- 
terday been robbed. 

He again cleared his throat with a loud 
scraping. 

“TI beg your pardon, Juffrouw Marie, but 
I have something to tell you.” 

Marie’s heart beat quickly, but her face 
was calm. 

“Have you? Then I hope it is a nice 
something,” she said gaily. “ But why did 
you send poor mamma away? She likes 
nice things as much as I do.” She looked 
up at him with an arch smile. 

The roguish dimple near her mouth 
softened Jacob. He said to himself, “ Little 
angel! I must not be too hard on her.” 

“First, I have to tell you that on my 
way here I called at the jeweller’s. He 
says the ziziére of brilliants will be ready 
in a week ; it is really superb. ‘The jeweller 
tells me the three central stones are as fine as 
any in Europe. I rejoice that my wife will possess 
them.” 

Jacob paused and looked at Marie. 

“That is nice,” she said; “I am sure mamma 
will like to hear that.” 

He placed himself beside her, and tried to take 
one of her small pink, hands ; but she kept both 
her hands in the skein of silk. 

“Ah! take care, Monsieur!” she cried. “If you 
fray it ever so little it will be spoiled, and that will 
grieve poor mamma. 

Jacob looked grave. 

“TI must ask you to listen seriously, Marie. 
When two persons are going to marry they should 
try to agree, and when there is a difference of 
opinion they should try to meet half-way, should 
they not, dear child ?” 

“T do not understand.” 

“Then I will speak more plainly. You see 
those concert tickets, dear child. There are three 
one for you, the others for your respected parents. 
I wish this to be our party. We four will sit together ; 
we do not want any strangers.” 
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Marie looked curiously at him. She had cer- 
tainly a tempting little face. Her nose was so 
saucy, her blue eyes so bright and full of glow, the 
red pouting lips looked so sweet, that Jacob longed 
to kiss them. She was, he thought, like some ex 


quisite fruit ; and, as she leaned back in her chair, 
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THE SKEIN HAD BECOME MORE AND MORE TANGLED. 

the curves of her §gure showed to perfection. He 
told himself he was much to be envied in the hap 
piness that lay before him. 

“Strangers !” she said softly. “Oh, no, I agree 
with Mijnheer, I do not like strangers.” 

“What a docile darling it is! Soinnocent too! 
She does not even guess my meaning!” Then he 
said aloud : “ You reassure me, my sweet child ; you 
are so very lovely that people will always admire 
you ; but you understand that a husband naturally 
prefers that adorers should be kept at a distance.” 

Marie raised her eyebrows till a crease showed in 
her white forehead ; the skein of silk fell into her 
lap. 

“Eh! Mijnheer, you cannot be in earnest.” 
She sat up stiffly and looked questioningly at him. 
Then she smiled, and shook her head. “No, I see 
you are joking. A good husband always likes to 
see his wife admired ; it is a compliment to his 
own taste, you know.” 

Jacob, staring at her, pushed out his lower lip. 
Then he rose and stuffed both hands deeply into 
his pockets ; he suddenly remembered he had said 
he would meet her half-way. 
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“Well, well,” he said, smiling, “no one can 
look at you unmoved ; you must be admired wher- 
ever you go. It is the penalty attached to beauty, 
I suppose, and it cannot be helped. Now, about 
this concert, dear child.” He smiled down at her. 
“We will keep absolutely to ourselves to-morrow, 
eh ?—absolutely. You understand, now?” 

This was in answer to a bright pink flush which 
he saw rising on the girl’s soft cheeks, a flush which 
spread rapidly to the little ears and the delicate 
temples. He saw, too, that the smile had faded out 
of her eyes, and that her lips were pressed together 
in a most unusual manner. 

“T am sorry, Monsieur,” she said, “ but I cannot 
agree with you about this; I cannot promise ; 
I like variety, and it might be a little monotonous 
if I can only speak to my father and mother, and 
to you, all through the concert.” 

Jacob stood dumb. He had received a shock ; 
but he made no outward sign. 

He soon rallied, however, and began to speak 
with his usual importance. 

“ My dear child, I must ask you to reflect. I 
am never dull ; you must see for yourself that I 
am amusing enough for anyone. When you are 
my wife, sweetest ””—he gave her a confiding smile 
—* you and I shall be excellent company.” 

Marie had become impatient. Mijnheer Waren- 
dorf seemed to consider her a silly child who must 
be taught everything. She turned on him like a 
provoked kitten. 

“ Ah! but that is something I can never agree 
with. Two is not good company ; it takes three 

-perhaps four—-to get up a merry laugh, and 
thoroughly to enjoy things. When we are married 
I must ha¥e my friends whenever I wish for them. 
Oh, yes, indeed I must, or I shall grow dull, perhaps 
cross. I shall not be the same Marie I am now.” 

Jacob was surprised and mortified, but he still 
hoped to bring her to reason. He bent over her, 
and took both her hands in his. 

“You must not wrong me, dear child. Your 
home will not be a prison, nor shall I be your 
gaoler. No, sweet one. Have I not promised to 
fulfil all your wishes? You have not shown me 
your friends, dear child. They are doubtless some 
of your schoolfellows ; but, however youthful they 
may be, I promise you they shall also be my 
friends.” 

He pressed her hand tenderly, and then let go 
the soft little fingers. Marie smiled, and her 
dimples showed again. 

“Ah! I knew you would be reasonable.” She 
looked archly into his eyes. “ Listen, I am going 
to tell you a secret.” 

Jacob quivered with delight as he bent one 
large ear towards her. 

“T do not care for girl friends. They do not 
amuse me ; they seem spiteful and jealous. Jonker 
Wijnhoff has been my friend ever since I was 
eight years old; he and I learned to dance 
together, and now he shares his own friends with 
me. Is he not generous ?” 

She looked at Jacob. He was staring at her 
as if his eyes were starting from his head. 

“Yes,” she went on in a graver tone, “men 
friends are nicest. Did you not like them yester- 
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day? ‘Those are the friends who always amuse 
me ; I tell them everything.” 

It is not possible to paint in words the changes 
that showed on his face ; it is still less possible to 
follow in their rapid course the emotions her words 
had roused in him. 

She was so adorably pretty as she leaned back 
and looked up at him with an air of candour and 
innocence that bewitched him! At first he had 
felt ready to kiss her in punishment of her 
audacity. Now he remained silent ; he was dumb 
with wonder. 

“Eh, then, Mijnheer,” she said at last, “ you do 


not answer, soJ take it for granted you do like them, ~ 


and —and the concert will amuse me ever so much 
more if they both join our party. You said I was 
to tell you all my wishes, and these two gentlemen 
are not strangers to any of us.” 

Jacob had left off smiling ; his eyes were fixed 
on her in a steady stare that brought a quick blush 
to her cheeks. 

“Do you mean me to understand, Juffrouw,” 
he said slowly, “that when you are my wife you 
will expect me to receive the visits of these—these 
friends of yours, as if they were my friends too?” 

*'That is what I do mean, Mijnheer.” But she 
looked nervous ; her gaiety had fled. 

* You will perhaps wish to see them often?” he 
said drily. 

“Certainly.” Marie began to think he was 
rude. She wished her mother would come back. 

“Well, then,” he said gently, for he thought she 
was afraid of him, “you have spoken plainly, and 
I also must speak plainly, dear child. You ask 
for a privilege which no right-minded man would 
consent to allow you. Thunder and lightning, on 
no account. When a man marries, he wants his 
wife for himself; he does not propose to share 
her confidence and her friendship with other men 
—no, indeed, Juffrouw Marie, he could not.” 

His wounded tone moved her. After all, she had 
some liking for Warendorf ; she saw that he admired 
her, and she was still willing to marry him if he 
would let her do as she liked ; but she began to 
doubt whether he would prove to be the indulgent 
husband she required. 

She sat pinching her fingers, and looking at the 
tangled silk in her lap. 

“T cannot understand it,” she said at last, and 
he saw tears in her pretty blue eyes. “You 
said you were ready to like my girl friends for my 
sake ; now it seems to me there is quite as much 
harm in your being friends with them as for poor 
little me to have men friends.” 

Jacob smiled grimly. He put his head on one 
side, and looked extremely like a vulture. 

“She is clever, the little darling,” he said to 
himself. ‘ Yes, yes, she is clever ; and for that very 
reason it is necessary to be entirely sure of her 
before I put the ring on her finger. Patience, 
friend Jacob, patience! You will manage her by- 
and-by ; she will give up her will for those 
diamonds.” 

“Dear child”—he smiled pleasantly—‘“let us 
make a bargain. I do not ask you to give up 
the acquaintance of these two young men, as 
you say you like them; but for the present I 
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wish to have you to myself, excepting of course 
the necessary society of your respected parents. 
After our marriage ——” 

He had become so pompous, he seemed to swell 
in his effort to impress her, and Marie recovered 
her spirits, and began to laugh. 

“Well,” she interrupted, “what is to happen 
after our marriage ?” 

Jacob frowned. 

“She is very charming,” he thought, “but 
she is disrespectful.” He went on gravely : “ After 
our marriage, I give you leave to invite your two 
young friends when we entertain a large number 
of persons on formal occasions. You under- 
stand—to formal parties only. I do not wish you 
to receive them as though they were intimate 
friends. It is better to begin as we mean to go 
on, dear friend ; I know my Marie thinks so. It 
will not suit me to see these gentlemen frequently 
at my house.” . 

He breathed freely ; he had made a large con- 
cession to this spoiled child, and he considered 
that this should end the discussion. 

He started; he could not believe his ears. 
Marie was laughing heartily—so heartily that at 
first she could not speak. She seemed to 
be enjoying the discomfiture visible in his 
reddening face. 

“ Pardon me,” she said at last, “I am so 
sorry to laugh, for I do not wish to vex you. 
You said, you know, that you would meet me 
half-way. Well, then, this is my proposal: I 
cannot give up my friends. I must see them 
as often as I please; but I promise that 
you shall not be troubled with them: they 
shall come and see me in your absence.” 

Jacob glared at her ; he felt choked with 
anger. ‘Then he suddenly turned away and 
placed himself at the window; Marie waited 
and waited, but the silence continued. 

“He is obstinate,” she thought, “and he 
has a temper. I told mother I would find it 
out.” 

Jacob spoke at last over his shoulder : 

“Ts that your last word, Mademoiselle ? 
You are, then, determined to please your- 
self and your friends, no matter what your 
husband wishes ? ” 

“T cannot give up my friends, Monsieur,” 
she said softly. “I have known them a long 
time; I like them; they are kind to me, and 
they amuse me.” 

Jacob did not look round. 

“You are not just,” he said. “I perceive 
I do not count as one of your friends.” 

Marie shrugged her shoulders, and tapped 
the floor impatiently with her foot. 

“You are so hard,” she said. 

He turned and looked at her. 

“T wish to deal fairly by you, and to keep my 
word. You seemed to like that seaside villa. Well, 
do you prefer to give it up, and the fine town house, 
and the carriages, and the diamonds, your position 
as my wife, and all the other things which would 
he yours—-I say nothing about myself, for the reason 
I have already given ?” 

Marie had grown pale; she had not been so 
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solemnly questioned since the pastor prepared her 
for confirmation. She asked herself how she could 
give up those diamonds, and that pretty villa, from 
which she could have sea-bathing whenever she 
wished for it. Besides, he had promised her an 
English carriage—a Victoria. No one of her 
mother’s acquaintance had a Victoria. 

“But why need I give them up?” 

He stole a swift glance at her, but he did not 
move from the window. 

“You need not. Dear child, you have only to 
accept my conditions about those—those young 
men, and I am ready to forget that this discussion 
has occurred. It is for you to choose; I will 
abide by your decision.” 

Marie covered her eyes with her hands. She did 
not want Jacob to see the tears that would come 
at the thought of giving up her bracelet—and that 
splendid riviére of brilliants even now making for 
her at the jeweller’s. Could she give up these 
things ? 

After all, she did not care much for Humfried 
Pak. She liked to feel that he admired her’; that 
was all. It was different about Franz. She cared for 
his opinion, and she could tell all her thoughts to 


MARIE THOUGHT HE LOOKED PERFECTLY UGLY. 


Franz as she felt she could never tell them to 
Mijnheer Warendorf. 

Jacob was careful not to disturb her ; he thought 
this deliberation was hopeful, and he took heart 
when he noted the creases in her forehead. 

Just then Marie looked up. Jacob’s profile was 
turned towards her, and the dark greedy face made 
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her shiver : he was frowning heavily, and it seemed 
to her that he had changed. ‘This was a new and 
stern Mijnheer Warendorf. 

For the first time Marie realised the full meaning 
of her marriage. She saw herself compelled to live 
alone with this stubborn man, who even now was 
so obstinate ; and the dulness of such a future 
terrified her. She felt that she should be like an 
imprisoned bird in the jewelled cage he offered 
her. She might—it seemed to her she should—end 
by hating him. 

All unconsciously, she had not been battling only 
for the sake even of Franz, although her loyalty had 
urged her to plead for her friends ; now that she 
had to choose, to decide her future life in a sen- 
tence, Marie saw the truth ; she had struggled for 
freedom, and for the sympathy that belonged to 
her youth, 

“ Mijnheer Warendorf”—her voice was rather 
unsteady—“ I am sorry we cannot agree, for I think 
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you wish to be just—and kind ; I am sorry to 
disappoint you, but I am going to send you back 
your diamonds.” 

She rose from her seat, and made him a low 
courtesy ; then she held her head erect and moved 
to the door. She secretly dreaded the anger of her 
ex fiancé. 

Jacob stepped forward and bowed. He was still 
frowning, and Marie thought he looked perfectly 
ugly. His voice, too, sounded extra harsh as he 
said : 

“Do not trouble yourself about my disappoint- 
ment, Juffrouw Van den Hengel. I believe I 
am to be congratulated on your decision ; you 
have shown me what you really are. When I 
elect to take a wife, I feel that I am at least 
worthy of her undivided attention, and I certainly 
intend to keep her for myself. I have the 
honour to bid you adieu, Juffrouw Van den 
Hengel.” 


— 





FAVOURITE SKETCHING GROUNDS. 


BY E. M. WIMPERIS, VICE PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS, 


ARUNDEL, BURPHAM, AND SLINDON. 


** Time honoured, thrice besieged, beauteous Arundel.” 


IMAGINE that no place in Sussex has been 
more popular with artists than Arundel. It 

_ was the resort of Turner, Copley Fielding, 
and Prout, and more recently of Vicat Cole, 
Thomas Collier, and many others. Within easy 
reach of it is a great variety of scenery. It would 
be difficult to beat the picturesqueness of its river, 
with its noble views of the castle and park. At 
every turn pictures are to be found, which have 
been portrayed again and again, and are likely to 
continue to furnish subjects for the pencil. 
Between it and Burpham there is a walk by the 
river side of the most delightful kind ; and if the 
opposite course is taken, and the river is followed 
to Littlehampton and the sea, much will be met 
with to please the lover of nature. 

The usual view of the castle and town to be 
obtained from the path near the mill is very fine, 
and would be more appreciated if familiarity with 
it had not to some extent dulled our sense of its 
beauty. 

Seen from almost any point the castle makes a 
striking and impressive object, but perhaps the 
grandest view of all is that from the highest part 
of the park, where it rises in the mid-distance, 
and the course of the river can be traced winding 
along the flat meadows which intervene between 
Arundel and the sea. This forms our chief 
illustration. 

This is the view that both Turner and Copley 
Fielding have made famous, and from its pictorial 
completeness it would not be easy to find its peer. 
{t forms the chief illustration to this article. ‘The 
whole of the park is interesting, and is, by the 


kindness of its owner, the Duke of Norfolk, open to 
the public. Anyone can wander over it at his own 
sweet will, and it is very extensive, containing 
11,000 acres, and being about twelve miles round. 
It has numberless dells and undulations, and pre- 
sents in endless combinations the most fascinating 
characteristics of down-like eminences rising from 
well-wooded hollows. It is the haunt of large 
herds of deer and cattle. ‘The fallow deer number 
about 1,000, and there is also a herd of red deer. 
There is a wide and lovely piece of water called 
Swanbourne Lake, which is mentioned in Domes- 
day Book. Its banks are the frequent resort of 
visitors, and are the chosen ground during the 
summer of many picnicking parties. A happier 
selection could scarcely be made. 

Close by the lake is Swanbourne Mill, which is 
thus described by Tierney (“ History of the Castle 
and Town of Arundel”), as quoted by Mr. 
Augustus J. C. Hare, in his admirable book on 
Sussex. Of the spot dear to artists, called Swan- 
bourne Mill, he says : 


‘* It is situated beneath the castle on the east side, at the 
head of the stream by which the ancient ‘Swanbourne 
Lake’ discharges itself into the river, and most probably 
occupies the site of the original building mentioned in 
Domesday. Perhaps, of all the beautiful spots in the 
neighbourhood of Arundel, none comprises more real beauty 
than this. The valley in front, shaded by the willows and 
ash which adorn the little islands of the lake, and winding 
its way in the distance amongst the hills; the castle, project- 
ing boldly from the eminence on the left; the steep ac- 
clivities on each hand, clothed to their summit with luxuriant 
forest trees or exposing at intervals the wild and rugged 
surface of the rock: these, with the stillness of the place, 
unbroken save by the voice of the coot or the plash of the 
moor-hen returning to her haunt, present a scene in whose 
presence the lapse of centuries will be easily forgotten, and 
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the mind, hastening back to the age of the Confessor, will 
muse on the lake and stream as they existed then, and fancy 
itself beside the mill which was at work eight hundred years 
ago.” 


Of this mill I remember seeing some years ago, 
at the Grosvenor Gallery, a picture by Constable, 
which, if a faithful representation, shows how many 
elements of the picturesque have been lost since 
his time. 

The mill itself has disappeared, and a model 
‘dairy belonging to the Duke of Norfolk occupies 
its site. ‘The old road to Swanbourne Lake which 
ran close under the castle has been taken away, 
and a new one at some little distance has been 
constructed through the meadows. It crosses the 
mill-stream by a handsome stone bridge, and will 
no doubt, when time has softened its edges, be an 
improvement. It has been planted with four rows 
of trees, and when they grow Sufficiently to give a 
grateful shade, it will be preferable to the old one, 
which, I think, at noonday was one of the hottest 
roads I can remember. ‘This present time is not 
the most favourable for seeing the castle. It is 
undergoing extensive alterations and repairs, and 
the old keep does not harmonise with the new 





**I do love these auncient ruynes— 
We never tread upon them but we set 


Our foot upon some reverend historie.” 


This keep was at one period the habitation of 
a noble species of owl, but within the last few years 
they have all died off. An amusing anecdote is 
told about these birds. ‘“ One of these owls, or 
owlesses, rejoiced in the title of Lord Thurlow, and 
it happened at atime when the celebrated Chancellor 
was ill, causing much political anxiety, that the at- 
tendant on these birds advanced hastily and out 
of breath to their noble proprietor, saying, ‘ Please 
your Grace, Lord Thurlow——’ ‘Well,’ said 
the Duke, ‘what news? Is he better or worse?’ 
‘Please your Grace,’ answered the man, ‘just laid 
an egg !’” 

From this point a pathway runs underneath the 
hanging woods of the park to a well-known resort, 
“The Black Rabbit,” a pleasantly situated inn, 
with shady alcoves in its grounds on the banks 
of the Arun. Here in the season numbers of 
visitors come to take tea or dine. It makes a 
pleasant stopping-place for boating parties from 
Littlehampton or tourists who have reached it by 




















VIEW OF ARUNDEL CASTLE FROM NEAR THE “‘ BLACK RABBIT,’ 


work. That is the only remnant left of the castle 
as it existed before the Conquest. It is supposed 
to have been built by Alfred the Great, and com- 
prised the principal feature of the Saxon strong- 
hold. From an artistic point of view it is the princi- 


pal feature now. 


way of the ferry at Burpham. It is also used by 
artists as a convenient centre from which the 
beautiful reaches of the river and the higher grounds 
of the park are easy of access. There is a good 
view of the castle to be obtained close by, and it 
forms the subject of one of our smaller illustrations. 
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For a full description of the castle as it stands, 
and for its eventful history, I must refer the 
reader to the excellent little guide-book published 
by Salter, in the High Street, which gives a graphic 
account of the various sieges it has undergone and 
the straits to which its garrison was reduced. 

“ The earliest mention of Arundel occurs in King 
Alfred’s will, who bequeathed it with its neigh- 
bouring lordships to his nephew Athelm.” Indeed, 
the place is full of antiquarian interest. ‘The very 
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from the pictorial point of view, to have a building 
of its size put up at the highest part of the town, 
which dwarfs the castle and asserts its own ugly 
pre-eminence, for its outline as seen from below is 
not beautiful. 

A little beyond this church there is a view that 
will be more congenial to the lover of nature. A 
road leads from the height to the level ground 
below. It is surmounted bya noble group of elms, 
and on the declivity, partially hidden, are some 
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QLD MILL NEAR ARUNDEL, 


road from the modern railway station is an old 
Roman causeway, and directly the bridge is 
reached the ruins of the Dominican Priory are 
seen. It was built in the fourteenth century, and 
at the time of the siege by Waller it is described 
as a ruin. The materials of which it was built 
were used in reconstructing the bridge. Then in 
the town itself are many interesting points. The 
parish church is very ancient, and a part of it, the 
Fitzalan Chapel, contains some very fine monu- 
ments, principally of the ancestors of the Duke of 
Norfolk. This chapel has been the subject of a 
lawsuit, which resulted in 1879 in awarding the 
ownership to the duke. The public are not now 
admitted, which is to be regretted. The church- 
yard has in it some venerable trees, and is 
approached by a triple archway. From an artistic 
point of view it is too much closed in, but no 
doubt many bits could be got. Adjoining the 
church on the south side are the ruins of the 
college buildings, now used as a convent. Farther 
on is the new Roman Catholic Church, a modern 
but imposing edifice of which the artist wili take 
little note except to say that it spoils the skyline of 
what used to be a very picturesque view of the 
town and castle combined. It seems a pity too, 


picturesque buildings, while beyondare the meadows, 
with a gleam of the river. 


One of the illustrations to this article is taken 
from the river bank, and shows the White Mill, 
which has been one of the salient features of the 
place for generations. The sketch was made a 
year or two ago. Now, I am sorry to say, the mill 
has lost its sails, and is a dilapidated ruin. It has 
gone the way of many a fine mill I can recollect, 
and I strongly advise my brother artists to lose no 
opportunity of sketching these most picturesque 
objects, as they are fast disappearing all over the 
country, not to be replaced. Many are the 
favourite sketching grounds which will soon be- 
come sterile and melancholy, the haunt only of 
painful memories. 

Before leaving Arundel itself and exploring the 
neighbourhood, it may interest many who are keen 
lovers of nature to know something of the wild 
nature to be met with. I quote the words of a 
naturalist in “Ellis’s Guide” : 

‘** Dropping quietly up with the tide we may get a glimpse 
of the most beautiful British bird, the kingfisher, the halcyon 
of classic times, as it flashes by: perchance, too, we might 
find its nest! Of late years otters have again frequented 
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this river, and are now comparatively common, though their 
tracks and footsteps are more often seen than the animals 
themselves. Occasionally some rare aves are caught in the 
levels, a glossy ibis being shot here in 1876. And it may 
also here be mentioned that Arundel gets its fair share of the 
larger hawks, several harriers, buzzards, merlins, etc., and 
one sea eagle having been obtained here in late years.” 


There are many swans on the river in addition 
to the usual wild aquatic birds, and it may be as 
well to make inquiries about nesting-time as to 
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imagine that to a boatful of young people such an 
attack would be alarming, and might be dangerous. 
So if you see a swan nesting, respect the sanctity 
of his home. 


The walks in the neighbourhood of Arundel are 
very varied. ‘Those through the park have been 
referred to, and the one to Burpham, by the river 
side, has been mentioned, but there is another road 
to Burpham past the railway station and Warning- 


























LANDING-STAGE AT THE FEKRY, BURPHAM, 


where they are located, otherwise an expérience of 
mine may be repeated. 

I was rowing my daughter up to Bury from 
Arundel and, in the reach near Burpham, un- 
wittingly passed close to a swan’s nest. The male 
bird, after we had gone some thirty yards, sailed 
into the river with his wings extended in anger, 
and to our astonishment rose from the water and 
flew after us, his neck stretched out, and hissing 
furiously. He was beaten off by an oar again and 
again, but several times renewed his attack, his 
last flight after us being quite sixty yards. I can 


camp, which is also good, and comprises very dif- 
ferent scenery. At Burpham itself there is a very 
curious and ancient entrenchment on the top of the 
chalk cliff, from which pleasing views of the river 
and meadows are to be had. 

The church, too, is interesting and very old. To 
the artist perhaps the chief attraction will be the 
ferry. From its landing-stage there is a good view 
of the castle, while the cottages and the river scenes 
are sure to please. There is a pathway above the 
ferry through the meadows which leads past an old 
oast-house to a lane in which a remarkably good 
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cottage, o’ershadowed by trees and overgrown 
with roses and ivy, stands. We give an illustration 
of it and also of the ferry landing-stage. The walk 
may be continued till we come to South Stoke, with 
an Early Norman church, and a mile farther to North 
Stoke. At this latter place in 1834 a British canoe 
was dug up on theriver bank. At Burpham, below 
the chalk cliff, is a very picturesque sheep- 
washing place. I have never been fortunate enough 
to be there when the sheep washing was taking 
place, but it would make a fine picture. 











Rut it is very interesting pictorially, as many flat 
meadow lands are, and nowhere are finer sky effects 
to be seen than over low lying lands looking towards 
the sea. It is well known that each kind of country 
has its own peculiarities of sky, the sky of a 
mountainous region being quite distinct from that 
over a marsh or a sandy foreshore. Nowhere will 
the opalescent lines of the lower sky be seen so 
perfect as over the sea itself. At Littlehampton 
there are some good bits near the harbour mouth, 
and one or two windmills worth jotting down. 


CCTTAGE AT BURPHAM, 


There is another and a very enjoyable walk from 
Arundel, and that is across the meadow to Little- 
hampton, a distance of about four miles. Passing 
over the railway bridge by the station, the first stile 
on the right should be taken, and this will lead to 
the picturesque church of Leominster, partly 
Transition Norman and partly Early English. It 
makes a very good sketch, especially from a little 
foot-bridge that spans one of the dykes. The 
scenery of this walk is essentially flat, and forms a 
great contrast to most of those previously described. 


Another walk, and the last one, is through the 
park by the carriage-drive opening out to the 
Downs by Whiteway’s Lodges and along Fairmile 
Bottom, and past Dale Park to Slindon. Slindon 
stands high, and there is a fine view looking over to 
Bognor and the sea, but the finest scenery is on the 
Downs behind. It is a good walk to the top, but 
well repays the trouble. Thence a magnificent 
panorama spreads before the spectator, In the 
middle distance Halnaker Mill stands ona hill 
below which the spire and tower of Chichester 
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VIEW FROM THE DOWNS NEAR SLINDON ;} 


Cathedral are visible, and the river meanders past 
Bosham into the sea, and the Isle of Wight shows 
faintly on the horizon. This forms one of the 
illustrations. 

One word in conclusion as to the accommodation 
to behad. ‘There are plenty of lodgings to be let in 
Arundel, and some good ones at Offham Farm, near 
the Black Rabbit. The principal hotels are the 


ISLE OF WIGHT IN THE DISTANCE, 


Norfolk Arms and the Bridge Hotel. I have 
always stayed at “The Bridge,” and it has this 
convenience, that overlooking the river there is 
a covered balcony into which the private sitting- 
rooms open, and by means of curtains drawn 
across this can be converted into studios with 
a top light in which work may be done in wet 
weather. 





ti 


The Song of a Happy Old Woman, 


SPRING came to me, in childhood, long ago, 
And said, “ Pick violets ; they’re at thy feet 
And I fill’d all my pinafore, and O, 
They smelt most sweet ! 


” 


Next, Summer came, in girlhocd, long ago, 
And said, “Pick roses, they are everywhere.” 

And I made garlands out of them, and O, 
They were most fair ! 


Then Autumn came, in womanhood, you know, 
And said, “The apples garner ; it is late.” 

And I fill’d waggons with their load, and O, 
My store was great ! 


Last, Winter comes ; for Eld has brought its snow, 
And says, “Sit quiet, shelter’d from the storm.’ 
And I sit in my easy chair, and O, 


The hearth how warm ! 
ELSA D'ESTERRE-KEELING. 
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BOILING 


k ROM our lake dwelling at Hakone, for such in 
the full sense our pile-supported chalet was, 
we made an early start to the other end of the 
lake, a row of about six miles, with Fuji in front the 
whole way. The scenery of the upper end of the 
lake was much bolder than at the lower, the pine 
forest coming down to the water’s edge, many of 
the peeps recalling Derwentwater. Our goal was 
Gotemba, a little town from which we planned to 
explore Fuji and its neighbourhood, and we took 
with us a Hakone man with a long bamboo to 
carry our baggage. We stepped on shore from our 
boat, prepared for a twenty miles’ mountain walk, 
with a delightful sense of independence. 

As we wound up the narrow path we very soon lost 
all traces of forest, and rapidly we reached a succes- 
sion of rolling downs, bare and desolate but for a 
few unwholesome-looking tufts of rush. We were 
here quite out of the usual tourists’ beat, and at a tea- 
house at the top of the first bare ridge—for whatever 
else there is not, there is everywhere a tea-house 





SPRINGS, 


we prudently provisioned ourselves for the day with 
two parcels of cold boiled rice, and half a dozen 
hard-boiled eggs. After passing through some 
weary bamboo scrub we reached Ubago, a collection 
of hotels and hot sulphur-water baths, and the 
whole air saturated with sulphur. The baths are 
long buildings of one storey round squares, with 
the steaming baths open in front, each tenanted 
by naked bathers of both sexes sitting promiscu 
ously in the hot water, open to ail passers-by. In 
this respect there is certainly a want of decency in 
Japan, but it is, so far as I saw, an exception ; for, 
taken on the whole, there is less to be seen that 
offends one’s sense of delicacy and propriety in 
Japan than in any other Eastern country I have 
visited. 

After resting for a quarter of an hour on a mat, 
of course sipping green tea, we started up a steep 
path, through forest with an undergrowth of sweet- 
scented white dwarf Daphne, which perfumed 
the surrounding atmosphere. ‘There was also a 
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dwarf Pyrus, with brilliant red bloom ; quantities 
of an orchid, promising to be a gigantic cypripedium, 
but which does not flower till July, and various 
other to us botanic novelties. Crossing the next 
ridge, we found ourselves in a steep desolate valley, 
with ash-heap, sulphur hillocks, steam-holes, and 
roaring boiling water tumbling under the crust upon 
which we trod, altogether a weird scene of desola- 
tion, for here there are no sulphur plants like those 
which characterise the similar sulphuric springs and 
deposits of Callirrhoe in the land of Moab. It is 
called Ojigoku, or the Great Hell, but was named 
last year, in honour of the Emperor’s visit, “ Owa 
kidani,” or the valley of the great boiling. Both 
names are well earned. It was a splendid oppor- 
tunity for investigating volcanic phenomena on a 
small scale, but we were repeatedly cautioned by 
our guide to beware where we trod, as more than 
one traveller have lost their lives through the edges 
of the thin crust, which is cracked 1n every direction, 
and sometimes has wide fissures. 

We reached another crest, and lo! a complete 
transformation scene. In place of the sulphurous 
desolation and mephitic steam, we found an almost 
obliterated track, under thickets of deutzia, azalea, 
and other flowering shrubs of every colour, the 
azaleas predominating. The flora of this neighbour- 
hood is in many respects very peculiar, containing 
many plants which we never found elsewhere. An- 
other crest to cross, and we had to brush through 
bamboo brake, and across a flat valley for three 
miles, highly cultivated and studded with villages, 
till we faced a wooded and apparently perpendicular 
mountain. 

How were we to get up? “There,” replies our 
coolie, as he rests the pole with his burden cleverly 
balanced on his long bamboo alpenstock. “ Not 
promising,” and we looked at each other, and 
zigzagged up the side by a series of sloping notches 
cut in the cliff. However, when we at length 
reached the summit of the Otomi Toge pass we 
were rewarded for all our scramble. Standing on 
the ridge, we could, at the same moment, look over 
the plain we had crossed an hour before into the 
lake shining at its farther end, and on the other 
side over the range, the vast plain through which 
the Tokaido runs, stretching unbroken to the slopes 
of Fuji, which stood out in undimmed splendour 
without a cloud, her snow gilded by the afternoon 
sun. Straight ahead were the snowcapped granite 
peaks of the provinces of Hida and Echu. The 
plain, thick with villages, coppice, fields, avenues, 
and trees of all sorts, looked more like Kent or 
Surrey than Japan as I had yet seen it. And this 
impression of its English character was soon inten- 
sified when, gaily tripping down the mountain side, 
my daughter said she had never trod on turf all 
the years she had been to Japan. We were delighted 
with the tall, pale, purple daisy—at least it seemed 
to me a true 4e//rs, but if not was certainly an aster 
very like it—-met with by us here for the first time, 


and which covers the whole meadow-like slopes. 
This was the first district I had found where sheep 
might be reared, for there is no dwarf bamboo, as 
there is everywhere else, a plant which is fatal to 
pasturing sheep, and which is a simple explanation 
At the little tea- 


of their absence in the country. 





house on the top, where we were glad to rest, we 
met several fellow-countrymen who had come in 
the other direction with kagos or chairs, and who 
did not exchange salutations with mere pedestrians. 
I took the opportunity of skinning a curious little 
black shrew mouse with a bushy tail which I had 
obtained in the bamboo brake. When we had 
reached the bottom of the range, we were rather 
disappointed to find that we had still more than 
four miles to walk ; yet who could be tired as we 
trod those narrow Devonshire lanes, ceaselessly 
using our butterfly-net under the long hedges of 
camellia, the falling crimson blooms of which abso- 
lutely smothered the smooth path which they over- 
hung? In fact, here the camellia took the place of 
the hawthorn, and the azaleas of the apple-trees, of 
Southern England. At length we came upon 
Gotemba, which is one long street, along which we 
trudged for more than a mile before we found 
quarters at a thoroughly native inn, exquisitely 
clean as usual, but without a solitary chair or table. 
We inquired their charges, and after a little bar- 
gaining closed for a yen and a half, or five shillings, 
a day for the two of us, including three native meals 
as well as apartments and attendance. On asking 
for a hot bath, I was ushered to one in the large 
kitchen in which a man was already stewing, and 
created much surprise by my fastidiousness in 
declining to share the bath with him, though I was 
assured there was room for two in it ! 

Eleven hours on foot made us thoroughly appre- 
ciate our couches, though they were only the mat- 
flooring, with futons under and overone, and another 
rolled up fora pillow. We slept well in spite of 
the noises, for the hotel was extensive, and there 
was only a sliding paper wall between any of the 
rooms, while visitors seemed to be coming and 
going throughout the night. I was aroused during 
my first sleep by the visit of a policeman, who, 
having heard that foreigners had arrived, hurriedly 
came to examine our passport, and insisted upon 
seeing my daughter, from whom he wanted ex- 
planations as to how or why we had such an 
unusually extensive one. When his curiosity and 
scruples were satisfied, he was of course effusive 
in his politeness. His visit reminded me of two 
things which I have often observed in Japan— 
their absolute indifference to times and seasons, 
and the amusing self-importance of the little officials, 
far superior to Bumbledom at home. If a message 
has to be delivered, whether unimportant or not, 
the time of day matters not. If the mail has 
arrived and the postman is up, he will rouse you 
to deliver letters at 2 A.M., especially if one of them 
is registered and must be receipted with ink, and 
you happen to have no ink in your bedroom. In 
red tape they surpass France and equal Russia. 
A friend of mine was travelling with a passport 
which authorised him to visit certain places in a 
particular order. He wished to vary this order, 
which had been filled in without his being con- 
sulted, but was informed in a certain town that he 
must go west rather than east as he wished. 
Expostulation was in vain, but after waiting a few 
days, when the officials saw he was an awkward 
customer who intended to hold firm, they informed 
him that, though it was their duty to compel him to 
































leave the city by the west road, yet after pur- 
suing it for a mile or two he would find a cross- 
country path which would take him in the other 
direction. As an instance of the Japanese love of 
keeping to the letter of the law, the following may 
be quoted. A certain bridge was found too unsafe 
for heavy traffic, though still available as a foot- 
bridge, and a notice was accordingly posted, “ No 
animals allowed to cross this bridge.” After a 
time a formal complaint was made that it was im- 
possible to insist on this order being obeyed, for 
rats would still continue to cross. A solemn con- 
clave was held, at which it was decided that it was 
impossible to prevent the rats having their free 
course, and yet that disobedience to an official 
edict was not to be tolerated, and therefore the 
wording of the notice was altered to run, “ No large 
animal allowed to cross this bridge.” Even then 
the malcontents were not quite satisfied, for where 
was the line to be drawn between large and small 
animals ? 

At Gotemba, as at all Japanese inns, the bill of 
fare varies not for breakfast, dinner, and supper. 
We had fish soup in a little lacquer basin, the 
floating bits of fish having to be caught with chop- 
sticks—to a raw hand like myself quite as serious 
an affair as the original capture in the stream. 
Perhaps another kind of soup, made with seaweed, 
vegetables, or dried fish, might come instead. There 
were green pickles in a lacquer saucer ; raw eggs, 
probably having been kept long enough to have a 
flavour, a fresh egg being considered very insipid. 
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the wish “ May you live to such an age that your 


” 


back is as bent as a lobster’s!” All these are 
served to each person on a small square lacquer 
tray, with feet a few inches high. In front of us 
was always placed a small wooden tub with a lid, 
filled with steaming rice, and served with a flat 
wooden ladle, not unlike a painter’s spatula, with 
which each from time to time refilled at pleasure 
the little rice bowl. As all the dishes are served 
on the little trays at once, the chief duty of the 
waitress is to keep the rice-bowl supplied ; in fact, 
rice is the substitute not only for bread, but prac- 
tically for all our food but meat and vegetables. 

There are no sweets at the regular meals, but 
green tea always follows, and, if specially ordered, 
saké, served hot in a long-necked porcelain flask. 
This saké is prepared from rice malt with very little 
hops, and resembles much the heavy muddy beer 
of an inferior country public-house. Cold, it is 
certainly not palatable, and when hot only tolerable 
to my taste. 

More difficult than the management of chop- 
sticks, at which I soon became a tolerable adept, 
was the sitting on the floor to eat, and I never 
during my sojourn succeeded in—TI will not say 
gracefully, but even in any way with ease or com- 
fort—accommodating myself to the native habits 
in this respect, and soon began to feel that a room 
furnished with but one chair and table was a 
luxurious one. If I rolled up a futon and sat on 
it my tray was far below me, and either a more 
supple back or chopsticks of abnormal length were 
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FUSIYAMA FROM OMIYA. 


When near the coast we should have had varieties 
of shell-fish, sea-urchins, and half-cooked octopus 
or sea-fish. But here these were represented by de- 
licious mountain trout, nicely baked. ‘To such con- 
diments at a wedding-feast or at the new year would 
be added a lobster, emblematic of long life, with 


needed ; or if I reversed the order of things and 
mounted my dinner tray on this temporary seat, 
what was I to do on the floor with my aching legs, 
that refused to be tucked under me, as those of 
my little Japanese friends have learned to do from 
babyhood ? 
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Though the ascent of Fuji at this early season 
of the year was impossible, we determined to reach 
the forest which covers its lower slopes and penetrate 
as far as the snow would permit us. We made an 
early start for the foot of the mountain in jinrikshas, 
or, as they are more properly in Japan cailed, 
“kurumas,” zigzagging for several miles through 
narrow lanes with camellia hedges laden with bloom. 
At length we emerged from this Kentish scenery 
into paddy fields, crossing countless little brooks, 
fed by the mountain snow, hardly deep enough to 
be called dells, but the sides of which were clad 
with overhanging azaleas, red, white, yellow, purple, 
and pink, and many other choice shrubs, while the 
black water-ousel, the representative of the familiar 
dipper of our northern streams, darted up and 
down the brook, or briskly jerked his tail as he 
lighted on a stone inthe water. ‘The farmers were 
busy preparing the fields for planting out the rice. 
Rice-growing is toil indeed, and has passed into a 
Japanese proverb for hard or weary labour. Men 
were wading knee-deep in the black mud, leading 
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PILGRIM GOING UP TO FUSIYAMA, 


horses or oxen attached to a long rake, which does 
duty for a plough, and pounds the soaked clods 
until the whole becomes reduced to the consistency 
of pea-soup and is then ready for the young plants. 
Ascending from the rice fields the road and soil 





were alike formed of black volcanic ash like a 
Durham pit heap. 

Arrived at Subashiri, the last village before the 
ascent, we found the place ex /é/e, and had the 
opportunity of seeing at our leisure the humours of 
a Japanese country fair. 

The village is a long one, over half a mile, and 
at the upper end terminates in a Shinto temple, 
embowered in dense cryptomeria grove and avenue. 
‘The main street is wide, and planted with flowering 
trees on both sides. Between these, bamboo tops 
with their feathery foliage had been set all along, 
fastened with long lines of twine, and covered like 
a Christmas tree with bits of red and white paper. 
All the women and children were in their bright 
holiday dresses ; the streets were lined with the 
stalls of vendors of all kinds of goods, from large 
mats to dolls’ clothes. Cheap-jacks were advertising 
their wares ; some strolling players had a platform 
mounted on rollers, and were performing free 
gratis ; on a more elevated stage pretty dancing 
girls were performing a Japanese opera and ballet 
combined ; crowds of country folk, with bales of 
rice straw and mats, as well as all kinds of farm 
produce to sell, combined business with pleasure 
‘There were penny peeps for one rin (one-tenth of a 
halfpenny), a grand model of Fuji on a_ barrow, 
Punch whacking Judy exactly as he does elsewhere, 
and Toby by his side. There were more horses 
assembled than I had yet seen in Japan. It was 
indeed the village feast of the olden time, with all 
the quaint Japanese surroundings. Paper lanterns 
lined the avenue to the temple preparatory for a 
great illumination at night. Here we founda grand 
service proceeding. ‘The Shinto priests vest and 
re-vest in public, and continually change their 
coloured stoles. ‘There was an empty shrine, with 
the two long strips of cut white paper hanging in 
front. The ritual was very moderate, and we were 
unable to understand the chantings and recitations 
of which the service, performed by the priests alone, 
consisted. 

At lunch in the village inn fresh mountain 
trout and egg soup were welcome delicacies, 
and in consideration for our foreign weakness 
our hostess found two chairs, which were indeed 
appreciated. From the village in the afternoon 
we wandered on over volcanic ashes through 
a thin wood, and then for two hours mounted 
through the forest. I got near the edge of the 
snow-line, or at least to the snow lying under the 
pine trees as yet untouched by the spring sun, and 
had a splendid opportunity for watching some of 
the rarest birds of Japan and noting their habits 
in a small open space in the middle of the forest, 
filled with flowering shrubs, and entirely secluded. 
It seemed to be the rendezvous of song-birds, as I 
sat completely concealed by the foliage of an ever- 
green shrub. The beautiful narcissus flycatcher 
took its perch on a twig within a yard of my head ; 
the Siberian blue-tail, and, best of all, the lovely 
Japanese waxwing, fearlessly hopped about in 
pursuit of the small butterflies ; the Siberian black- 
bird with its white belly, and the black and white 
ousel (merula cardis), perched at the opposite end 
of the opening, and entered as competitors in a 
singing match, while many a warbler whistled and 
































titmouse chirped unseen. It was an hour’s ornitho- 
logical education such as I have rarely had, and 
though I was not able to pay my respects to the 
lady of Fuji in her crater at the summit, as every 
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thicket extend 


but the forest and 
higher. 

As an illustration of the quickness and imitative 
powers of the people, I may mention an incident of 


3,000 feet 


NAGOYA CASTLE. 


pilgrim ought, I was amply rewarded by the fruits 
of my pilgrimage. 

It is interesting to note that as we have retained 
the ancient British names of our rivers and many 
of our hills, so the name of Fuji has no meaning 
in the vernacular, but is kindred to the Ainu word 
for fire mountain, handed down from the time when 
the aboriginal Ainu inhabited the land. It is held to 
be the residence of a goddess, Fuji-sen-gen, and is, 
therefore, a sacred mountain and place of pilgrimage. 
The legend says that Fujiarose in a night, and that 
at the same time Lake Biwa was hollowed out, and 
tradition adds that this was about the year 330 B.c. 
There are historic records of eruptions from 799 A.D., 
and the last of any importance was in 1707 A.D., 
when the hump on the south side of the mountain 
was formed. In this eruption ‘Tokio itself was 
covered with six inches of ashes. At present the 


only sign of activity is a little steam and smoke 
from cracks close to the crater on the side facing 
Subashiri. 


We only ascended about 4,000 feet, 





this day’s ramble. I had been followed to the 
forest by two men, who always kept me in view. It 
seems that one of them had learned from our 
Kuruma men that we had been butterfly-hunting. 
They had followed our example, but were too shy 
to accost us, though they told our men. When 
invited, they summoned courage at last to come to 
me, and offered me about a dozen butterflies which 
they had caught, and folded in triangular bits of 
paper, exactly as I had done. ‘They gracefully 
offered me the fruits of their chase, and when I 
accepted and thanked them, giving them a two-sen 
piece, they beamed with delight, and we each 
bowed to the ground. The men evidently enjoyed 
the pleasure of gratifying a stranger. Another 
instance of graceful courtesy. 

At a little farmhouse, as we were returning in the 
evening, the blaze of azaleas and the neatness of a 
garden arrested us fora moment. As we stopped 
to admire, an old woman came out and insisted on 
filling my daughter’s arms with gorgeous branches 
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of bloom. She reciprocated by handing a picture card 
and a tract, and we discovered that the woman was 
a Christian, and cousin of one of our kuruma men. 


The next day we took the train from Gotemba 
to Nagoya, 176 miles farther on and the fourth city 
of Japan in population, 350,000, a principal seat 
of the porcelain manufacture. Here the Canadian 
branch of our Church has a mission, supported by 
Wyclif College, Toronto. The journey was accom- 
plished in eight hours, through a rich, fertile plain, 
the most extensive in the country, thickly peopled 
and well wooded. Part of our route lay close to 
the sea, and we crossed the mouths of two rivers, 
wide and shallow, by trestle bridges, each nearly a 
mile long. We had among our fellow-passengers 
Bishop Bickersteth, who was going on beyond us. 
We had also in our carriage a native lady of very 
winning and refined appearance, who soon intro- 
duced herself to my daughter as a Christian from 
Osaka. Three officers also entered the carriage, 
one of whom, a very gentlemanly man, the head of 
the police at Nagoya, spoke English, and told me 
he knew our missionaries there. He told me he 
felt very much complimented by finding that I 
smoked the light tobacco of the country, which, 
he said, most foreigners despised. At a roadside 
station luncheon boxes were purchased. For ten 
sen, that is fivepence, I had handed to me a beauti- 
fully made oblong chip box with a lid, full of rice, a 
pair of new wooden chop-sticks, still joined at one 
end to show they had never been used, in a pretty 
paper envelope, and another similar box, done up 
in picturesque paper, containing nine different 
articles of food, arranged like a bouquet, with 
strips of green bamboo leaf, cut with scissors, to 
separate them. It was a perfect gem of Japanese 
art and neatness. Among the items were a very 
small boiled cuttle-fish, which was very good, white 
beans cooked with sugar, boiled seaweed, pickle, 
a mushroom, a tiny rice-flour pudding, a rice-flour 
sponge-cake, a lump of Turkish delight, and two 
vegetables, to me unknown. It is needless to say 
that the dishes were microscopical, and were not 
very much larger than the dolls’ feasts to which 
grandchildren invite me. We had a kuruma ride 
of two miles through the vast city from the station 
of Nagoya to the hospitable roof of our Canadian 
friends, the Rev. J. C. and Mrs. Robinson. 


Nagoya is full of interest, ancient and modern, 
historical and artistic. ‘The central feature, which 
catches the eye from every part of the city, is the 
castle, probably the finest specimen of an old 
Daimio’s residence in the country, and as now it is 
Government property it is one of the few that has 
been carefully preserved. It is the Alnwick Castle 
of Japan, and was held by the first peer of the realm 
next to the Shogun. The founder of the house was 
the son of Iyeyasu. The castle was built in 1610 ; 
the outer enceinte is very extensive, and is occupied 
by the garrison, but the central citadel and donjon 
keep are indeed a marvellous wooden pile, and a 
grand specimen of barbaric splendour. 

An outer moat, still full of water, surrounds the 
outer wall, formed of mighty cyclopean masonry, all 
the walls sloping and slightly curving outwards. 





Then there is a wide open space with gardens, 
orchards, and fields, and here are the extensive 
barracks and parade ground, where formerly were 
the quarters of the prince’s samurai and the offices 
of the province. Within this is an inner moat, now 
dry and inhabited by a small herd of deer, and 


. above it rises another cyclopean wall, surmounted 


by wooden battlements. 

The centre keep, a massive structure of five 
storeys with stone walls, but within entirely 
wooden, is surrounded by a bewildering num- 
ber of apartments, of one or two storeys, of which 
alas! the furniture has all disappeared, though 
the exquisitely carved and gilded ceilings and 
the partitioned panels of each chamber are 
decorated with very fine paintings, as are the 
alcoves and the wooden doors between the 
different sets of apartments. Each room is 
generally devoted to a distinct subject painted in 
panels. Thus we have the history of the tiger in 
one room, in another of the leopard, in another 
pheasants, of which five different species are 
admirably depicted ; deer, hawks, squirrels, wood- 
peckers, etc., etc., have all their separate apartments. 
Others are devoted to ancient Japanese life, 
civil and military. In one all their games are 
beautifully painted in a series of twelve ; in another 
a painting of horse racing occupies a whole side, 
and among the spectators stand two unmistakable 
Dutchmen. In another a tournament is depicted, 
where a Japanese lady is evidently the queen of 
beauty. Another, the richest apartment of the 
whole, the one kept for the use of the Shogun 
when he should visit the prince, is decorated with 
fancy Chinese scenery, while in the alcove are 
powerful carvings of cranes, tortoises, and cocks, 
the latter perched on a drum. In one of the bird 
panels in another room is a hole cut out exactly 
the shape of a swallow, the myth being that the 
painter made so perfect a swallow, that it flew 
away in the night and left its place vacant ! 

At the bottom of the keep is a very deep and 
inexhaustible well. It is difficult to describe the 
massive piles of wood employed in this huge 
structure. The boards of the corridors are so 
arranged that it is impossible to walk on them 
without their creaking, and so warning is given of 
anyone’s approach. Each storey is roofed with 
sheets of copper, and it is said the fortress could 
accommodate 25,000 defenders. From the top of 
it we had a magnificent view of the vast plain, 
using our glasses to some purpose. 

The angles of the roof of the summit are orna- 
mented by two golden dolphins gleaming in the 
sunlight, and catching the eye from every part 
of the city. One of these was sent to the Vienna 
Exhibition in 1873, and was wrecked on its 
way back, but with great difficulty recovered 
from the sea, and restored to its height, whence 
it is never to descend again. But there is a 
tale of a thief who took advantage of a stormy 
night to fly a kite over one of them, and thus 
attempted to get the gold plating, but was 
caught and boiled in oil for his pains, after which 
the flying of large kites was prohibited in the 
province. The dolphins are eight feet and a half 
in height, and are said to be worth £40,000. 
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N the literary history of the century Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge will be always an interesting 
figure, not on his own account only, but also 

from the distinguished men with whom his name 
is associated. ‘To him Wordsworth was profoundly 
indebted in the spring-time of his genius, and 
from Wordsworth, who called him the most won- 
derful man he had ever met with, Coleridge 
received in return a stimulus which inspired 
some of his loveliest verse. Upon Southey his 
influence was abiding, despite the unhappy circum- 
stances which kept these two poets apart ; and if 
Coleridge expressed his firm conviction that, taken 
all together, there did not exist the man who could, 
without flattery or delusion, be called his equal, 


Southey could write that if Coleridge died it would . 


half break his heart, and that no one would believe 
that a mind goes with him, “ how infinitely and 
ten thousand-thousand-fold the mightiest of his 
generation.” ‘The magician cast his spell, too, upon 
Charles Lamb, and when at last the news of his 
death reached £7/ia, that incomparable essayist 
held up his head no more. 

In conversation—or, to be more accurate, in 
monologue—Coleridge was unrivalled, and the 
wealth of intellect poured forth in this way may be 
seen, though very faintly of course, in the “ Table 
Talk.” Then he ranks, and we may be confident 
will always rank, with the greatest of English 
critics. Throwing fresh light upon everything he 
touched, he showed how criticism could be lifted 
into a new sphere of literary art. As a thinker, 
too, Coleridge occupies a high position, and it has 
been justly said that in philosophy and in theology 
he saw into the life of things and teaches others to 
see. 

What Coleridge was as a letter writer will be 
amply evident to the reader who makes himself 
acquainted with the two volumes recently edited 
by Mr. Ernest Hartley Coleridge, the grandson of 
the poet.' Of these letters a very large number 
appear in print for the first time. For the most 
part they are of considerable length, and it will be 
remembered were written in days when the receipt 
of letters was so costly a luxury that Sir Walter 
Scott calculated the visits of the postman cost him 
£150 a year. 

Coleridge’s many-sided nature is curiously dis- 
played in these volumes. His views upon one 
page are contradicted upon another, but in the 
correspondence of a man of versatile genius which 
ranges over many years it is inevitable that old 
opinions should give place to new, and that life 
should be looked at from fresh standing-points. 
“Like most men,” the editor observes, “ who have 


'** Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge.” Edited by Ernest 
Hartley Coleridge. 2 vols. (Heinemann.) 
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changed their opinions, he took an especial pride 
in proclaiming his unswerving allegiance to fixed 
principles.” In his early days Coleridge is seen as 
a Radical in politics and a Unitarian in creed, he 
writes wildly on the events of the time, and many 
of his literary judgments contain no hint of the con- 
summate art which may be said to have revolu- 
tionised English criticism ; in later life his political 
and ecclesiastical position was that of a Con- 
servative and a Churchman, while his faith was 
that of the devout and humble-minded .\rchbishop 
Leighton. 

In his correspondence Coleridge is the antipodes 
of his friend Southey, one of the sanest as well as 
one of the most attractive of letter writers. A man 
of the deepest feeling, Southey keeps it within 
due bounds, which Coleridge cannot be said to do. 
Occasionally his emotion becomes hysterical. He 
“wears his heart upon his sleeve,” and says more 
than it is wise to say, and more, one cannot help 
suspecting, than he means. That many of these 
passionate utterances were due to the nervous pro- 
stration caused by opium, which he calls a “detested 
poison,” it is impossible to doubt ; but before he 
fell into this state of misery, and in his young and 
joyous days, there seems to have been in the poet 
an excess of sentiment and a deficiency of manli- 
ness. In spite, however, of its defects--and to the 
student of character, partly on account of it—Cole- 
ridge’s correspondence is deeply interesting ; and 
just as the Wedding Guest could not choose but 
hear the tale of the Ancient Mariner, so anyone 
interested in the subject who takes up these letters 
cannot choose but read them throughout, albeit two 
hundred and sixty in number. 


All that was best in Coleridge was called forth 
by his children. In a very lovely poem, “The 
Nightingale,” he relates how, when his baby lay 
awake in distressful mood, he hurried with him to 
the orchard plot. 


** And he beheld the moon, and, hushed at once, 
Suspends his sobs, and laughs most silently, 
While his fair eyes, that swam with undropped tears, 
Did glitter in the yellow moonbeam.” 


What Mrs. Coleridge said when her infant was 
carried from his warm cot into the night air the 
poet does not tell us. She would doubtless have 
preferred conduct which, if more prosaic, was less 
risky, but a mother could find no fault with such 
a charming picture of her children as Coleridge 
presents in the following letter : 


‘I have been looking at as pretty a sight as a father’s 
eyes could well see—Hartley and little Derwent running in 
ine green, where the gusts blow most madly, both with their 
hair floating and tossing, a miniature of the agitated trees 
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below which they were playing, inebriate both with the 
pleasure —Hartley whirling round for joy, Derwent eddying 
half willingly, half by the force of the gust—driven back- 
ward, struggling forward, and shouting his little hymn of 
joy.” 

And here is another glimpse of that home happi- 
ness of which Coleridge knew so little. He is 
anticipating the arrival of Southey and his wife. 


**O Edith, how happy Sara will be, and little Hartley, 
who uses the air of the breezes as skipping ropes, and fat 
Derwent, so beautiful and so proud of his three teeth that 
there’s no bearing of him.” 


Hartley, the most extraordinary of children, was 
an unfailing source of interest to Coleridge, as he 
was to Southey, and, indeed, to everyone who knew 
him. Several of his odd infantile sayings are re- 
ported by his father. Here is one : 


‘* Hartley was in my arms the other evening looking at 
the sky ; he saw the moon glide into alarge cloud. Shortly 
after, at another part of the cloud, several stars sailed in. 
Says he, ‘ Pretty creatures, they are going in to see after 
their mother Moon. ’” 

Take another picture of the poet’s children : 

‘¢ T have three children—-Har//ey, seven years old, Derwent 
three years, and Sava one year on the 23rd of this month. 
Hartley is considered a genius by Wordsworth and Southey ; 
indeed, by everyone who has seen much of him. But what 
is of much more consequence and much less doubtful, he 
has the sweetest temper and most awakened moral feelings 
of any child I ever saw. . . The constitutional differences 
in the children are great indeed. From earliest infancy 
Hartley was absent, a mere dreamer at his meals ; put the 
food into his mouth by one effort and made a second effort 
to remember it was there and swallow it. Vith little 
Derwent it is a time of rapture and jubilee, and any story 
that has not /ve or cake in it comes very flat to him. Yet he 
is but a baby. Our girl is a darling little thing, with large 
blue eyes ; a quiet creature that, as I have often said, seems to 
bask in a sunshine as mild as moonlight of her own happi- 
ness. O bless them! Next to the Bible, Shakespeare, and 
Milton, they are the three books from which I have learned 
the most, and the most important, and with the greatest 
delight.” 


Throughout his life Coleridge was a dreamer, who 
liked infinitely better to scheme than to act. When 
Southey preferred marriage and honest work in 
England to “ Pantisocracy” in the Far West, 
Coleridge wrote a letter which fills fourteen pages 
denouncing what he deems his fall, and saying, 
“* You are lost to me because you are lost to Virtue.” 
He laments that “such a mind should fall in love 
with that low, dirty, gutter-grubbing trull Worldly 
Prudence.” A little more of worldly prudence 
might have proved of infinite service to Coleridge. 
He accuses Southey of calling him indolent, but 
confesses elsewhere that in some respects he was 
so. He had ever a strong dislike to doing anything 
which the duty of the day demanded. In his early 
married life he imagined that he could live with his 
wife and baby upon sixteen shillings a week, 
and proposed devoting the day to practical horti- 
culture, and giving the evenings to literature. “ A/y 
Jarm,” he writes, “ will be a garden of one acre and 
a half, in which I mean to raise vegetables and corn 
enough for myself and wife, and feed a couple of 
snouted and grunting cousins frem the refuse.” 
* And what does your worship know about farm- 
ing ?” was the pertinent question put by Lamb, who 


advised him to cultivate the Muse instead. Cole- 
ridge clung, however, to the hope of gaining a 
maintenance by his spade and pigs, his chickens 
and ducks. Husbandry was, he considered, infi- 
nitely more trustworthy than authorship, and he 
could not love the man who advised him to write 
for a newspaper. 


‘* The husbandman puts his seed in the ground, and the 
goodness, power, and wisdom of God have pledged them- 
selves that he shall have bread of health and quietness in 
return for industry and simplicity of wants and innocence. 
The author scatters his seed—with aching head, wasted 
health, and all the heart-hopings of anxiety ; and the follies, 
the vices, and the fickleness of man promise him printers’ 
bills and the Debtors’ side of Newgate as full and sufficient 
payment.” 


The author, like every other man who chooses a 
profession, needs business habits, and these were 
denied to Coleridge. He failed to understand the 
need of punctuality ; and he could not be relied 
upon to keep appointments. Even in bringing outa 
periodical like “The Friend,” he worked by fits and 
starts, and we read of one number appearing seven 
weeks after it was due, and another number three 
weeks. He failed in this as in other literary efforts 
not because the public did not appreciate his genius, 
but because he did not understand the homeliest 
principles of success. 


Coleridge says in one of his letters that the best 
and sweetest lines he ever wrote are the lines on a 
broken friendship in “ Christabel.” They are almost 
too familiar to quote, I fear, and yet so beautiful 
that they cannot be read too often, and will, there- 
fore, bear quoting : 

‘Alas! they had been friends in youth ; 
ut whispering tongues can poison truth ; 


And constancy lives in realms above ; 
And life is thorny ; and youth is vain ; 
And to be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain. 
And thus it chanced, as I divine, 
With Roland and Sir Leoline. 

Each spake words of high disdain 
And insult to his heart’s best brother : 
They parted 
But never either found another 

To free the hollow heart from paining ~ 
They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 
Like cliffs which had been rent asunder ; 
A dreary sea now flows between ; 

But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 
Shall wholly do away, I ween, 

The marks of that which once hath been.” 


ne’er to meet again ! 


The editor considers, and his view is highly 
probable, that these verses, written in 1800, recall 
the poet’s early friendship with Southey, then absent 
in Portugal, and that “the thought of all that had 
come and gone between him and his ‘ heart’s best 
brother’ inspired this outburst of affection and 
regret.” Coleridge’s quarrel with Southey appears 
to have been wholly unreasonable so far as Panti- 
socracy was concerned, but beyond this there were 
probably faults on ooth sides. And after the mis- 
understanding wa.: made up, the wound, at least on 
Coleridge’s side, does not seem to have healed for 
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some time. Writing in 1796 he says: “The 
enthusiasm of friendship is not with Southey and 
me. We quarelled, and the quarrel lasted for a 
twelvemonth. We are now reconciled; but the 
cause of the difference was solemn, and ‘the blasted 
oak puts not forth its buds anew.’ We are acguain- 
tances, and feel kind/iness towards each other, but 
I do not esteem or love Southey as I must esteem 
and love the man whom I dare call by the holy 
name of friend.” Faithfulness in friendship was 
ene of Southey’s most prominent characteristics ; 
Coleridge, with far stronger impulses, had less 
constancy. He leapt into his warm friendships at 
a bound, and it was inevitable that in some cases 
his affection should wax cold. “I could inform 
the dullest author,” he says, “how he might write 
an interesting book. Let him relate the events of 
his own life with honesty, not disguising the feelings 
that accompanied them.” His own feelings were 
never under restraint, and their free expression in 
his letters affords so vivid a representation of the 
poet that the reader will not add dulness to the 
faults which he may find in them. Coleridge 
delights in telling his friends how much he loves 
them, and on one occasion received a sensible 
reproof from Southey for so doing. To Thomas 
Poole, one of the worthiest of men, he writes, “ My 
soul seems so mantled and wrapped around by your 
love and esteem that even a dream of losing the 
smallest fragment of it makes me shiver.” And he 
declares that he knows no friend whom he loves so 
much. But to several of his intimate associates he 
writes in the same strain. 

For Wordsworth his admiration was intense ; 
he felt himself a little man by his side, and yet he 
adds, “I do not think myself the less man than I 
formerly thought myself.” The two poets in the 
most critical period of their lives mutually inspired 
each other. Dorothy Wordsworth stimulated the 
poetic life of both, and Coleridge says they were 
“three people, but one soul.” It was a beautiful 
friendship, in which the choicest gifts of intellect 
and heart were poured out with an abundance that 
seemed to be inexhaustible. Years went by, and 
Coleridge, the victim of opium, though not less 
dear to his two friends, kept much apart from 
them. ‘Then came a long and painful estrange- 
ment, owing to the foolish tittle-tattle of a common 
acquaintance— Basil Montagu. Montagu had asked 
Coleridge to become an inmate of his house, and 


Wordsworth, hearing of the invitation, expressed to - 


Montagu in strict confidence the opinion that 
Coleridge’s habits would interfere with the comfort 
of a well-ordered household. 

‘*This he did,” says Mr. Dykes Campbell, the poet’s 
latest biographer, ‘* with the kindest motives and no doubt 
in the kindest terms, thinking that prevention was better than 
cure. If Coleridge and Montagu became housemates they 
would quarrel, which would be a misfortune for both, 
especially for Coleridge. Three days after arrival in London, 
Montagu informed Coleridge that he had been commissioned 
by Wordsworth to say to him that certain of his (Coleridge’s) 
habits had made him an intolerable guest at Allan Bank, and 
that he (Wordsworth) had ‘no hope for him.’ Un- 
fortunately Coleridge believed this monstrous story. He 
was heart-broken that Wordsworth could have said such 
things of him, much more that he should have commissioned 
Montagu to repeat them. But for a long time he said 
nothing.” 


“Woe is me,” Coleridge afterwards wrote to 
Lamb, “that a friendship of fifteen years should 
come to this, and such a friendship!” A long 
letter to Wordsworth, now printed for the first time, 
tells the whole story according to Coleridge’s view 
of it, and some kind of reconciliation followed. 
Seven months later Wordsworth lost a child, and 
Coleridge’s warmest feelings for his friend were re- 
awakened. “QO dearest friend!” he exclaims, 
“what comfort can I afford you? What comfort 
ought I not to afford who have given you so much 
pain ;” and he is impressed by the “awful truth ” 
that “one mere thought, one feeling of suspicion, 
jealousy, or resentment can remove two human 
beings farther from each other than winds or seas 
can separate their bodies.” Not for some months 
was this letter answered, and when at last Words- 
worth and his sister did write inviting Coleridge to 
Grasmere he made no reply, and the second rupture 
was worse than the first. 

Poets “learn in suffering what they teach in 
song,” and many a lesson is taught by Coleridge’s 
painful story. A man of transcendent genius and 
noble aspirations, his life would seem to have been 
wrecked by the “one cunning bosom sin,” that 
subjection to opium which destroyed his whole 
strength of will and consistency of purpose. And 
yet it was far from wholly wrecked. For Coleridge 
there was rest and hope in the evening of his days ; 
and to England he has left many a precious 
legacy, which will be prized as long as his country- 
men are able to recognise what is pure and lovely 
in verse, suggestive and elevating in prose. 

JOHN DENNIS. 
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THE COACH WAS LATE, 


OME fourteen days of the forty set by Alice as 
a sufficient time to fall in love had elapsed. 
The days had flown on wings because Harvey, 
although he had done some hunting, and on grey 
days worked at his picture, had spent the better 
part of every day amusing himself with the ladies 
of Norcombe House. On this day he had walked 
over to meet the coach, expecting a packet of artist’s 
materials which had already been belated on the 
road. The coach was late. ‘To his surprise, Alice 
came also to its stopping place in her little cart. 
She asked for a package of household stuff which 
was not there, but she did not consider that it was 
worth her while to wait for the coach, as her pack- 
age could be fetched another day just as well. 
“You are going home as soon as the coach 
comes in, I suppose ?” she said to Harvey. 





The day afterwards he remembered that 
she had taken the trouble to make this in- 
quiry. She drove away, not by either road 
which led to Norcombe, but by a third, to a village 
which lay a couple of miles over the moor in the 
opposite direction. 

The coach was very late ; anything less than 
anxiety for his colours would not have kept Harvey 
so long. When at length he did set out, a heavy 
rain with driving wind had come on, which still 
longer retarded his return. 

The path was a narrow lane of water. Wet, 
cold, and in haste, Harvey was walking, thinking 
of nothing, seeing nothing, but the sheets of rain, 
when he was suddenly forced to see Alice’s cart 
standing among the gorse not far from the ruined 
cottages, and with her he certainly thought that a 
man stood talking. He did not feel surprised, he 
did not realise at first that there was need for 
surprise ; he was sorry that she had remained out 
until the storm came on, but quickened his pace, 
hoping to get a lift. A minute more, however, 
long before he came near them, Alice had made 
her way back to the cart and driven on. ‘The 
man seemed to have vanished ; but then Harvey 
reflected that he had probably had time to move 
away in the intervals of his glances. 

After that, as he walked on past the cottages, it 
occurred to him as very singular that Alice should 
have taken such a length of time to pass over the 
four miles she had had to drive, and, above all, 
that she should take the trouble to stop in such 
weather to speak to any of the country people. It 
was almost quite dark, too, altogether too late to 
be out for pleasure. 

He was impatient until he could ask Alice if 
she had suffered from the exposure and what had 
detained her, and invited himself to breakfast with 
her the next day the more speedily to satisfy 
himself. 

Mrs. Ross was alone in the breakfast-room at 
first. 

“ Did Alice get shockingly wet?” he cried. “Is 
she anything the worse? Do you know what 
detained her last night ?” 

* Alice out late and wet! Oh, but she never 
told me! Dear Alice never confides in me! Oh, 
yes, Mr. Harvey ; I remember now that I thought 
her looking very tired. You say she was wet. I 
remember now I felt very anxious about her ; she 
seemed sad. Perhaps she did not change all her 
damp clothes.” From tiredness to depression of 
spirits, from depression to the fear of a heavy cold, 
Amy’s sympathetic description was travelling fast, 
when Alice entered the room in her ordinary 
bloom and equable temper. 

“Alice” (this was Harvey’s greeting), ‘who 
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were you talking to near the moor cottages yester- 
day evening? Have you caught cold? What 
kept you out such an enormous time? I hope you 
did not get very wet.” 

It is much pleasanter, when one speaks with a 
little interest and excitement, to have a reply which 
in some sort reciprocates the feelings. Amy had 
answered in this way, but Alice did not. 

“TI am perfectly well,” she said; “I had my 
ulster on. I hope you did not get wet ;” and there 
followed a calm but somewhat minute questioning 
of his doings and welfare. 

Twice, three times, she evaded his questions 
concerning her stoppage near old Gor’s cottage. 
She had not only always something else to say, 
but she made it evident that she did not wish to 
answer. Harvey did not like it at first, chiefly 
because it was unpleasant to have asked questions 
in frank confidence and to have it implied that 
they were impertinent. He was sure that Alice’s 
manner implied this, and he became moody ; if she 
would not talk about what he wished to know, why 
should he enter with zest into the topics of her 
choice? It was nothing but pride, he was con- 
vinced, that made her refuse to answer. What 
difference could it possibly make to her whether 
he knew which of her pet clodhoppers she was 
speaking to or not? It certainly did not make 
any difference to him, except that it just showed 
that she was not of an open temper; he had 
noticed indications of this more than once before. 
It was a great pity, for above all things he loved 
perfect honesty. 

“ A new source of joy has arrived,” said Alice 
from behind her tea-cups, “we have a_ baby 
donkey. Of all four-legged babies I think a baby 
donkey is the sweetest and completest. A mastiff’s 
babies are fluffy and attractive ”—this meditatively 
—‘but I like baby donkeys better.” 

“T think the domestic donkey is the ugliest 
beast,” said Harvey. 

“You mean the kind that are not groomed, 
but even then—no, I could not call them ugly ; 
but whatever they are like, it does not affect the 
babies ; you might just as well say that a yellow 
gosling was ugly because you didn’t admire geese ; 
and the little donkey in the back paddock 
is just a darling. I was out adoring it for a little 
while this morning; it is all covered with long 
brown hair, with such a funny little brush of a 
mane. Qh, you have no idea how sweet it is! It 
stood in the grass, that grew just about as high as 
its knees, and it looked just as if it quite approved 
of the universe. Fancy a baby donkey patronising 
the universe !” 

After breakfast she wanted Harvey to go and 
offer incense at the shrine of her latest rural 
divinity, but he was in a bad humour and excused 
himself. Then when she had left him he grumbled 
a little, as was natural enough, to Amy. 

“ Dear Alice !” said Amy, “ but she just likes to 
plague you a little. Every woman feels that way, 
you know, when she begins to realise that a man is 
wholly in her power.” 

“T am not in her power,” thought Harvey to 
himself as he walked to the window. Still his ill- 
humour began to abate in the sunshine of Amy’s 


sympathetic explanation. If Alice was only 
coquetting with him, that was not quite so bad. 

“T don’t think she is that sort of girl.” This he 
said aloud, dubiously, 

“Ah but—but I will not tell you ; you would 
not understand ; you would just think that I was 
romantic.” 

“Z always understand what you say, and I 
respect people most who are romantic.” 

Amy experienced a sensation of great delight. 
“Well, you know, love is always the same, and 
when a woman begins to fall in love I do not 
think she is ever very different from other women, 
although in other things she may be so much 
stronger and wiser.” 

Heretofore Harvey had accepted Amy’s expla- 
nation of all Alice’s odd ways as being solely the 
result of his own attraction with a grain of salt, but 
all the same it was a very delightful theory to dally 
with, and when Amy harped upon it her society 
was very pleasing to him. He gave expression to 
his doubts now, partly to provoke further assur- 
ances from her, but partly because logic, which in 
a careless mind is apt to work slowly, was begin- 
ning to point definitely at a more serious aspect of 
last night’s incident. 

“JT don’t see why falling in love, as you say, 
should make Alice stay out till after dark in a 
driving storm, or get out of the cart and walk away 
into the heather to speak to anyone. Why 
couldn’t she have called the fellow to the road ?” 

“Ah, you do not understand the unrest— You 
see, this new love appears to her like a traitor in her 
own heart ; she knows it, and yet will not admit 
that she knows it ; it is anything for distraction.” 

Just at this moment a further thought struck 
Amy, which appeared to her irresistibly beautiful. 
In one sense she was as transparent as day. 
Harvey perceived as soon as she did herself that 
she was arrested by a new and pleasant idea. She 
had been stitching away busily at a little schoolboy’s 
jacket, but now her diligence was arrested. 

“ Don’t you think it may have been old Gor dear 
Alice was speaking to?” 

Harvey threw himself into a lounging chair near 
her. The question was quite uninteresting to him 
in itself, but the tone and the look implied a dis- 
covery. 

“T don’t know, I am sure, who it was.. I was 
an eighth of a mile away, and the rain falling like 
sheets of glass sideways, crossways, every way. 
Why should she go to talk to the old crone ?” 

“Tt could not have been a man,” argued 
Amy ; “as you say, she would have called him to 
come to her, and, besides, Gor is very masculine- 
looking.” 

“She may be bearded as the 
* Macbeth’ for all I care.” 

Amy took up her stitching again; her little 
son was in his first year at school, so that the 
garment was not very large, but it looked heavy, 
coarse work for her pretty fingers. 

“What of old Gor?” Harvey repeated. 

“T would not tell you what I thought of for the 
world, and I dare say Alice only went to speak to 
her out of kindness, or to give her something. Alice 
is so very kind and charitable.” 


witches in 
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“ But tell me what you thought of ?” coaxingly. 

“Oh no, I could not ; it would be treason.” 

* Poor Alice ! a traitor in her own heart and a 
traitor in her household ! But then, if both these 
are loyal to me, and she has elected me to be lord of 
her heart, where does the treason come in?” 

‘The logic impressed Amy, whose whole mind 
was given at the moment to the little problem. 
“Po you think I ought to tell you? Of course, 
you know, it is only an idea ; there may be nothing 
in it.” 

“What harm can there possibly be in giving me 
an idea that has nothing in it ?” 

* But will you promise not to think Alice 
sill o* 

“T could not possibly think that.” 

* That is wise of you, Mr. Harvey,” earnestly ; “it 
is good and wise of you to think that way. Some 
men always think women silly, but it is because 
they do not understand. A woman has reasons 
that a man cannot understand, because her heart 
is so deep, so tender. Ah, a woman often requires 
to do things that seem absurd just to staunch the 
bleeding of her heart, else she would die.” 

Harvey had not intended to assert that he 
could not think a woman silly, his remark had 
applied only to Alice ; he was not at all sure at 
that moment that he did not think Amy silly, 
but then he was not sure that he did; her 
commendation was pleasing to him, she was 
pleasing, and her little mystery entertaining. 

“You see,” continued Amy, “just at this time 
Alice must feel that the fate of her life is trembling 
in the balance. Oh, if I were in her place I 
would go anywhere, do anything, just to have the 
future lifted a little way - 

“Most of us would do that under any circum- 
stances, but how is it to be managed ?” 

“ Everyone thinks that old Gor has wonderful 
powers of telling how an undertaking will turn out. 
She keeps an old pack of cards, you know, and the 
people consult her about everything—at least, when 
they can do so without Mr. Knighton knowing—it 
makes him frightfully angry.” 

“T don’t believe Alice believes such rubbish.” 

Amy drew back a little at the quick contradiction. 
“Perhaps not exactly de/ieves, and yet—but what 
harm would there be just to ask, even if she didn’t 
believe much? But Alice, dear child, has been 
born and brought up here, and early training goes 
for so much more than what people call ‘educa- 
tion’; you must remember that, Mr. Harvey.” 

for an hour the artist soul of him was caught 
witha picture—Alice, thecool-headed,calm-hearted, 
wise Alice, driven by a new and strange passion 
within her heart to consult the old spae-wife, 
choosing the dusk of a stormy day, when the 
lonely place would be more than ever lonely, 
standing in the driving rain, knee-deep in the 
heather, till the cards were shifted and the oracle 
pronounced. And what was the question thus so 
anxiously asked—if he, Hal Harvey, would prove 
tender and true? His heart went out in ten- 
derness to the girl at the mere thought of such 
a possibility. Yes, it was silly, no doubt, if she 
did it ; but who wants a woman to be wiser ? 

The weak fascination of half-credence which 





was supposed to have drawn Alice to the fortune- 
teller, was precisely that which reigned in Harvey’s 
mind concerning this explanation. 

“] hope it was the old woman she was talking 
to, although she may not have had her fortune 
told ; for, seriously, I was just beginning to think it 
did not look very nice, the way she asked me if I 
was going home at once, and then drove off in the 
other direction as if she was not coming down 
near the combe at all, and waiting so long ; I don’t 
mean, of course ” He stopped hastily, recollect- 
ing that he was saying more than he had had any 
intention of telling of the suspicions that had 
begun to crowd into his mind. 

But his mind would go on working in the course 
it had begun. The twice that he had seen her 
emerge, obviously agitated, from a lonely walk in 
the combe claimed his attention. And then she 
had not wanted him to paint there! He said no 
more to Amy, but he felt that he had good reason 
for wishing that he might take refuge in the theory 
of old Gor and the fortune-telling. And after all, 
why not? Amy must know Alice well. Amy, he 
thought, was a woman who would have quick 
instincts concerning anyone she loved. 

“You can never trust a woman when she pro- 
fesses to reason and theorise,” he said to himself, 
*‘ but her instincts are pretty sure to be correct.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 


MY ROSS was walking down the village to 
see an old woman. She was dressed in the 
simplest of black gowns and straw hats. Her 

pretty face looked bright and sweet, her light hair 
reflected the sunshine ; she was in a happy humour, 
and walked with elastic step, although she was 
carrying a heavy basket with obvious effort. The 
burden was quite too heavy for her ; most women 
would not have carried it when there was 
no need. A working man, walking in the same 
direction, soon asked if he might be allowed to 
carry it for her, and the lady’s thanks were so 
earnest and unassuming that they walked on to- 
gether as very good friends. When the basket was 
brought to its destination, both the gift and the 
fair donor entered the old woman’s cottage with a 
flood of sunshine. 

Amy had a keen sense of what she would like 
if she was a poor old woman. She had no other 
standard in her charity. When among the poor 
she put forth all her powers of pleasing, just as she 
did when among richer friends ; moderation in 
charity was a thing which from the bottom of her 
heart she despised. This manner of being bounti- 
ful, if it has other advantages, has certainly this 
one, that it elicits much expression of gratitude. 
In this case the look of deep and quiet happiness 
that came over the sensible face of the aged 
cottager more than satisfied the young almoner, 
who could well read the meaning of such indica- 
tions. Amy went out again into the mild February 
air satisfied and happy. 

It was a rare time, when the elms stretched out 
their grouping of pink buds against the sky, and the 
rooks in their branches began to disturb themselves 
about their housekeeping, and the children came 
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trooping from distant lanes to the school-house 
with hazel catkins and short-stalked primroses held 
tight in their little fists. On this particular day, as 
Amy walked, Harvey came up with her. 

“Is it not lovely, lovely weather, Mr. Harvey ? 
It seems to me this morning that it is such a 
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beautiful world, that the whole universe is so full 
of beneficence. Oh, Mr. Harvey, did you ever 
read a book—I can’t exactly remember the name 
of it, but it was bound in white and gold paper, a 
little like a tract—not quite, you know, for the title 
was up in one corner, and in tracts it is always 
printed just in the middle? I can’t remember the 
name of the man that wrote it, but it was all about 
love, you know—charitable love, of course, about 
it being the only real thing in the world. It was 
so beautiful, and made one feel so good, just as 
one feels on a morning like this when——” She 
stopped. She could not very well vaunt the chari- 
table action she had just performed. 

_ “Tam not feeling particularly blissful this morn- 
ing. ‘To tell the truth, I am in trouble, and I 
don’t know exactly what to do.” 

“T am so sorry. I ought to have seen your 
trouble in your face, but I was absorbed in my 
own happiness. You see how selfish I am!” 

“T don’t know that I ought to tell you what is 
the matter. I frankly confess I don’t know what 
I ought to do.” 

“Do not tell me if you think you ought not,” 
soothingly ; “I daresay I could give you no advice, 


for I am not clever. For myself, when I am in 
trouble I have only, first, the strong feeling what 
is the course I ought to take, and then, when I do 
that, it nearly always turns out to have been the 
right thing.” 

“Does it?” said Harvey. “I suppose you 
women have a sort of instinctive wisdom that we 
poor duffers have to do without—that is” (he 
qualified his statement), “when your hearts are 
right.” 

“Yes,” gently, “that is everything, isn’t it, to 
have the heart in the right place? I don’t think 
anyone ever goes very far wrong with a good 
heart ; and so I think, if you will allow me to 
say it, Mr. Harvey, that you will not make much 
of a mistake, however perplexing it may be; 
but I know perplexities are very trying, I have 
had so many in my own life. But there! as 
one grows older one learns so many things by 
experience. I am sorry you don’t think you ought 
to tell me, because there is one thing that I 
have learned, and that is, that the mere telling 
of a trouble always does one so much good. Do 
you know, positively, before my little boy was old 
enough to understand, I used to tell him things 
that worried and fretted me because I had no one 
else to tell them to.” She had been speaking in a 
low tone, and it died away now with plaintive 
vibration. 

Harvey was not too engrossed with himself to 
feel the pathos of the situation described. 

“T half think I will tell you what is worrying 
me,” he said. “Iam sure you would advise me 
better than I can advise myself. Yet 25 

“Don’t, if you would rather not ; but of course 
if it would be a relief to you, you may always 
depend upon my respecting your confidence. My 
husband used to say that he always felt at least 
that comfort in talking to me, because I could 
keep a secret.” 

“TI don’t know that if I told you it would be 
exactly a secret ; it’s just—well, I have no doubt 
you will have to know it before very long any way ; 
things can’t go on as they are. It’s just that I 
can’t understand Alice.” 

“Ah yes, I know,” sympathetically, “ lovers’ 
quarrels are very bitter; but then ”—with a sad 
little smile—“ they don’t last long, you know, Mr. 
Harvey.” 

Her last assurance did not bring that lightening 
of the cloud upon his face which her assurances of 
Alice’s affection for him usually did. “I don’t 
know, I am sure.” He gave this clause of moody 
reserve in answer to her smile. 

This difference in the tone of his mind acted 
upon hers like wind on the sails of a rudderless 
boat. 

“T don’t quite understand Alice myself.” There 
was just the slightest possible suggestion in her 
tone that there was fault somewhere. 

“ Mrs. Ross ”—eagerly and yet with hesitation— 
“do you know—but of course you must know—if 
Alice could possibly have any relative or friend—a 
man, I mean, hanging about here?” 

Amy looked at him in surprise. ‘Oh no, Alice 
has no relative that could possibly be here. There 
is no one anywhere near that we do not all know.” 
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Harvey walked some paces in silence, and then : 
“Well, I don’t know what to make of it”—a 
longer silence, gloomy and _ discontented—*I 
certainly saw Alice giving something to a fellow ; 
he was certainiy not one of the villagers—he wore 
an ulster with capes. I was a long way off, but 
I am sure it was a gentleman’s get-up ; I am sure 
that coat had been built in town.” 

“But where? When?” Amy cried, a little 
wildly. 

“In the combe, not anywhere near the path, 
but farther up the bank among the trees. It was 
at eight o’clock this morning ; of course, she did 
not expect me or anyone else to be within sight 
so early.” 

“Tt couldn’t have been Alice ! But she did start 
at seven to go in that direction, and take breakfast 
with Mr. Knighton, and go over all her accounts 
with him. She always goes to him after every 
quarter-day, and he helps her to—what is it 
you call it >—audit, you know.” She breakfasts at 
eight, and she went on foot, so, of course, she 
might have been in the combe ; but I am sure she 
wouldn’t go to speak toa man. It could not 
have been Alice you saw, Mr. Harvey.” 

“I beg your pardon. I have no wish to contra- 
dict you.” 

“T ought not to have contradicted you ”— 
meekly. 

“There is such a lot of holly there, I don’t know 
where the fellow went to—I don’t care either, not a 
particle ; but I hallooed to Alice, so she stopped 
until I could get down to her——” 

He stopped here, not as if he had at first intended 
to, but as suddenly remembering cause for reserve. 

There was a degree of shocked excitement in 
Amy’s mind which blunted her perception of his 
reticence. ‘ You spoke to her ; and what did she 
say? Who was the other gentleman ?” 

** « Say,’ why she said ‘Good morning,’ and that it 
was a fine day, and that she had not expected me 
to be out so early, and would I come with her and 
breakfast with Mr. Knighton, she was sure he would 
be very glad.” 

** But you asked who she had been speaking to ?” 
—most earnestly. 

“She said that she was in a great hurry, that 
she was late for her engagement with Mr. 
Knighton, and he was so particular that he would 
be angry.” 

‘But you did not let her go, or you went with 
ker? You insisted upon knowing something about 
this stranger, that at least he was a proper acquain- 
tance for her?” 

“Oh, I let her go to take breakfast with 
Knighton. Why should I not?”—with offended 
dignity. ‘It may beall one to me very soon whom 
she takes breakfast with. I saw her safe on to the 
high road and let her go.” 

“Oh, but Mr. Harvey P 

Amy turned upon Harvey a face that was posi- 
tively pale with dismay, and he, though he had 
been vexed and astonished before, had not felt the 
full force of the suspicions to which Alice’s conduct 
gave rise until now. 

“Of course,” he said, “she had to make some 
answer when I asked her who the fellow was ; she 
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said she would speak to me again about it when 
she came back to luncheon.” 

“ Oh !”—eagerly—“ then she will tell you—then 
she will explain everything.” 

“T am not at all sure that she means to be 
frank. Ithink she was only putting me off to gain 
time.” 

Harvey continued walking in silence at Amy’s 
side with a mind highly perturbed. 

An old woman came suddenly hobbling out of 
the gardener’s cottage in the park, and stopped 
when she found herself directly in their path. 

“Good morning, Gor,” said Amy; “how is 
your rheumatism to-day ?” 

The witch dropped a bob curtsey, but she eyed 
them both sharply. The sun-bonnet she wore 
shaded, but did not conceal, the brown face that 
was handsome despite its withered skin. 

The carpet was of grass and daffodil clumps, 
the roof of lofty elm-branches, that held small pink 
blossoms scattered under the sky ; behind the crone 
was a white cottage on which white jasmine climbed 
to a faded thatch ; the three human figures were 
grouped there while Amy did her duty in speaking 
to the old woman, her manner patient as one who 
could set aside her own trouble when needful for 
the good of another. 

“Ts there anything I can do for you, Gor—were 
you wanting anything?” The mixture of awe and 
condescension in Amy’s manner made Harvey 
bend an interested glance upon the witch. 

“Well, I coomed vor a sup 0’ soup Miss told I 
to fetch, but I be main glad to zet eyes zo close on 
young measter that folks bees a-talken aboot. The 
day afore he cwome I saw un in a bucket o’ water 
I fetched vrom the stream.” 

“Oh, Gor, you know you ought not to talk in 
that way ; Mr. Knighton does not allow it.” 

“Oh, as to Zquire, her did zay a sdrange thing 
that very day ; her zaid that even a small thing 
like a bedtle as crawls must allus be a-usen a bit 
moor sense nor he have or he’d soon be having no 
fealers an’ his children less nor none, and much 
moor a man wi’ legs an’ eyes—ay, an’ Zquire be 
moor nor common wise.” 

* A little off it,” said Harvey in an undertone to 
Amy : and then he sighed, for his trouble of mind 
rushed back afresh after the minute’s respite. 

“TI did zee young medaster afore he cwome,” 
reasserted the witch, “an’ I did knaw of a thing as 
would make un need to zee moor of the world 
than her can touch an’ moor of a leady than her 
face. But there be eyes that can zee a face an’ 
eyes that can zee behind that ; and there be zoom 
times when looken sharp’s needed moor nor other 
times.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Harvey roughly. 

Then he walked on. The hag had some know- 
ledge of Alice’s secret, he supposed ; she wanted 
to trade upon it, or to warn him that Alice was 
doing wrong. He was too much offended to listen. 
With a curious suggestion of mockery in her part- 
ing curtsey the old woman hobbled away. 

“Oh, why did you not stop and question her?” 
asked Amy. ; 

“She has seen Alice with that fellow, and knows 
as much as I do about it, and no more.” 
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Then Amy and Harvey moved on, a very picture 
of graceful youth well met, well mated, passing 
through the silvan scene. 

“T can’t tell you, Mr. Harvey ””—Amy’s low voice 
broke a long silence which had already said more 
than her words now did—“ how troubled and afraid 
I feel. I don’t know what I am afraid of ; like you, 
I don’t know what to think., Perhaps, when I have 
had time I shall see what it all means better, but— 
oh, how I wish I knew that dear Alice had not got 
into any trouble! I—I don’t know whether I 
ought to say it—I have feared for a long time . 
(The low words came hurriedly tripping after one 
another and as hurriedly stopped.) 

Harvey’s heart almost stood still with a stern 
fear. 

“Yes, tell me,” he demanded in a herd cold 
voice ; “it is right that I should know.” 

“Tt is only that I have felt—that if dear Alice 
would not embrace the truth of religion—it is hard, 
you know, to speak about the things that one has 
felt most deeply and prayed ” (here her voice 
failed). “But on anyone, even on any of us, without 
religion there is no dependence to be placed—one 
does not know where one might end.” 

Harvey walked up to the house-door very 
gloomily. He did not realise that what Amy had 
last said had not exactly fulfilled the fear that had 
come to him of what she was going to say, because 
he was absorbed in thinking how true it was that a 
woman without religion might fall into temptations 
that would not otherwise assail her. 








CHAPTER IX. 


R. KNIGHTON’S great library wore an 
1 unusual appearance of comfort and good 
cheer on the morning when Alice Bolitho 
came to breakfast, and then sat at his study 
table for a couple of hours, learning to be her own 
steward. The master of the house always was at 
some pains (but this Alice did not know) to put 
the room in good order for her; he put all his 
papers in piles, square and tidy, jerked the string 
of each window-blind so that that article, as if in 
hasty fear, suddenly rolled itself up all out of sight 
and left the three small Gothic windows with their 
strong oak mullions entirely bare to the morning 
sunlight, and then (no one knew it but the servants) 
he would go out and, to the gardener’s dismay, 
break off the stems of whatever choice flowers were 
to be found and place them himself in an old silver 
tankard for which Alice had a liking. And Alice 
coming in from the breakfast-parlour, had only a 
vague notion that the tables were always neat and 
the room always flooded with sunshine, and the 
tankard always blossoming over. 

This morning Alice was glad to be rid of the 
presence of the fat footman who, like a robin in 
scarlet vest, hopped round the breakfast-table ; 
she was even glad to bid good day to a certain 
good old aunt who dwelt with Knighton and to 
come into the library alone with him. It was just 
the sense of rest and quiet that relieved her, for 
she had no intention of talking secrets. She sat 
down to her work, but she was not intelligent over 
it. We all know that when the attention wanders 
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just when the addition of a column of figures is 
not quite finished, the most thorough knowledge 
of mathematics, even in the higher branches, will 
not avail to bring the sum to a speedy conclusion. 
Thus when Mr. Knighton was going through the 
pros and cons with regard to an alteration in a 
certain lease, Alice was found to be drawing a 
landscape of the combe on the margin of her 
account-book, and when questioned was obliged, 
shocked with herself, to confess that she had not 
listened to a’ single word. Knighton’s time was 
too valuable to be tampered with in this way. 

“TI deserve it, so I hope you are angry. It 
would be simple and natural if you looked enraged, 
and then I should be frightened into attending.” 

In the bottom of his heart he wished that he 
could attain to this degree of nature and simplicity, 
but he could not. 

“You are so patient with me, Mr. Knighton, 
ever since I began this horrid course of duplicity 
and evil doing. You used to scold ; I wish you 
would scold again ; I am not so far gone but what 
I can be reclaimed if you scold properly.” 

His patience with her, if it dated from the time 
to which she alluded, dated also from the time of 
Harvey’s arrival, when a certain hope within his 
own heart, never very strong, had at last expired, 
but he did not explain that to her. 

‘Since you have mentioned it, how is this course 
of evil deeds progressing?” 

She sat making little marks with her pen. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said again ; “I did not 
mean to ask you to say more than just what you 
might be willing to say in general terms.” 

“T wish I might tell you ; sometimes, very often, 
it makes me dreadfully unhappy, but then my health 
is so good, you see, that usually I feel that as Iam 
not responsible in any way, it does not matter to 
me.” 

“ But—— ” in urgent expostulation. 

“Yes, I know it sounds ridiculous and silly, and 
impossible ; still I have read of like circumstances 
happening in a book. ‘There is nothing new in the 
horrid things people do.” 

“Ts the matter not serious after all, that you 
speak of it in this way? When we last talked +f 

“Oh yes,” she interrupted, “in one aspect of 
the case it is serious, of terrible importance to 
somebody else, but as far as it is connected with 
me it is just ridiculous ”—a pause—“ I am afraid 
I have not made things any plainer.” 

Her arm was lying loosely on a big pile of 
leather-bound books, and she laid her forehead on 
her arm now and gave a little nervous laugh. 

In a minute he said abruptly, “ As I was saying, 
the lease as it stands was drawn up five years ago 
and—” He went on with a tedious repetition of 
all that he had said before, and this time Alice 
listened. “I have now,” he concluded, “ put 
before you all the arguments that I know of in the 
interest of the tenant and all those to be considered 
in your own interest as opposed to his ; it is for 
you to decide between them.” 

“Which would you do in my place, Mr. 
Knighton ?” 

“That is not the question.” 

She pulled herself up wearily to consider her 
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judgment ; and when it was given they went on to 
other things. But during the whole morning one 
thought more than any of the business in hand 
ran in her mind ; at last it found words again. 

“ Hal Harvey has found out that I am up to 
some mischief.” 

“ He can hardly have found out that.” 

‘That is what he thinks he has discovered.” 

** What has he seen ?” 

“ T am afraid he will be sure to tell you, so I may 
as well. He saw me speaking to a stranger that I 
met in the combe this morning before I came 
here.” 

“Why did you not ask Harvey to keep your 
secret from me, rather than tell me that there is 
a man in the place into whose business I am not to 
inquire ?” 

“TI thought he had taken the huff ; he looked 
like it.” 

“You are hard on him, when he sees you in 
communication with a fellow, to give him no ex- 
planation.” 

“Yes, but he must know, of course, that I would 
not do anything he need fret about. Why, he 
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wants me to marry him ! 


CHAPTER X. 


MY ROSS and Hal Harvey had sat a full hour 
together in the Norcombe sitting-room when 
Alice was descried entering the gates. Amy 

was quite trembling with excitement. She felt 
that Harvey was very angry ; she could not think 
that he had not just cause. At the sight of Alice 
she betook herself at once to her own room. She 
locked herself in in her excitement, and then began 
to weep. She said to herself most fervently that 
she hoped there was no quarrel going on down 
stairs, that she hoped Alice had not Here her 
imagination failed, for she had not yet decided 
whether the mysterious stranger was a clandestine 
lover or whether he was a levier of blackmail—the 
two explanations which had occurred to her as 
most probable during the time which had inter- 
vened between the present minute and that in 
which she had said truly that she did not know 
what to fear, Amy paced her room and listened 
in an agony of impatience for sounds in the house 
that would proclaim that the interview was at an 
end. 

Alice had come up the drive, and Harvey was 
waiting for her at the house door. She looked 
tired, but she was cheerful. She smiled to him 
as she came up, but became grave at his imper- 
turbable gravity. 

“ Have you been long here?” sheasked. “ Are 
you going to stay for dinner ?” 

Alice Bolitho took dinner at one o’clock and did 
not call it lunch. 

“T don’t know ; you said you would speak to me 
now, and so I am here.” 

“ Well”—a little wearily—* come into the sitting- 
room.” 

So they went in, and he shut the door. Alice 
turned round and faced him, drawing off her 
gloves. 

“Don’t look so grave, Hal. There is really 


nothing for you to be troubled about.” She 
paused a moment, and then more slowly: “I have 
done nothing wrong ; it surely does not need that 
I should assure you of that in words, but still I am 
willing to make the assertion if that will help you. 
I am very sorry indeed that I could not tell you 
who it was you saw me speak to this morning ; I 
am still more sorry that I cannot tell you now, 
because I see that you are worrying about it ; but IJ 
will tell you that the ovZy reason that I do not tell 
is that I madea very solemn promise that I would 
not, and I can say, too, that my speaking to that 
man (she paused, choosing her words) affects me 
very little and does not affect you at all, except—” 
she blushed—“ as far as you may think that every- 
thing that affects me affects you. Ina few days I 
shall probably be able to tell you all about it ; some- 
time I shall certainly tell you.” 

“ Alice, this mystery is intolerable.” 

“Do you really consider that life has become 
intolerable because your curiosity on a certain point 
must wait awhile before it is satisfied?” She 
laughed at his grave face and began mocking 
gently : “Dear, dear! here is a young man with 
good food and good clothes, and a congenial pro- 
fession, in which he has good hope of attaining 
wealth and eminence, and he has good friends, too, 
to entertain him every day, and yet he finds life 
intolerable because, like Blue Beard’s wife, there is 
one door that he may not unlock !” 

“Tt is not that, Alice ; it is not mere curiosity.” 

** Well, what is it, then?” 

Harvey hesitated, stammered something, and 
stopped. He began to realise that she had put 
him in a very difficult position. If he believed 
implicitly what she had just said there could be 
nothing of all his apprehension and displeasure left 
but mere curiosity ; but then, how could what she 
had said possibly be true? He remembered the 
series of circumstances, each small in itself, that he 
had against her ; he remembered very vividly the 
interview he had beheld from a distar.ce that 
morning ; he began now to have a sense that Alice 
was too clever altogether, because she had so 
speedily cornered him and put him at this disad- 
vantage. How could he tell her that he did not 
believe her? At the very thought of that he 
recoiled, not only from the statement, but from its 
truth ; it was impossible to stand there beside her 
and think that she was telling lies. He took refuge 
in a mental shuffle. 

“Why did you give this solemn promise ?” 

“T cannot tell you that, because it would be 
telling too much.” 

“T did not like the look of the fellow I saw this 
morning. I only saw his back, but I have seen a 
good deal of the world, and there was something, 
1 can’t tell exactly what, horribly objectionable 
about him.” 

She remained quite silent ; she did not even look 
as if the character of the man was of the slightest 
importance. 

“‘ How did he get into the combe this morning ? 
and where did he disappear to?” 

Instead of looking ds if she were in the wrong, 
it appeared that she seemed to think that it was she 
who had need of patience. 
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“Ts it kind of you to ask me when I have told 
you I cannot tell ?” 

“Oh! Alice” (his voice faltered), “it is not as 
if my welfare were not bound up in yours.” He 
turned and walked to the window. 

She took off her hat and jacket slowly, but held 
them in one hand, as if waiting until he should 
finish what he had to say. Harvey looked out, 
turned back and glanced at her, looked out once 
more. He was intensely uncomfortable through it 
all; the feeling that in her presence had been 
gradually growing upon him was that he must trust 
her, that he could not do anything else. 

Harvey turned at last with the lighter heart that 
came with a genuine longing for reconciliation ; 


She had not actually withdrawn her passive 
hands from his, and now she relaxed a little her 
arms which she had stiffened. “It is not perhaps 
much more complimentary to think that I am 
easily duped, but still”—her face began to re- 
sume its usual cheerfulness, and after a moment’s 
hesitation she finished archly, “if that is the best 
that you can do I suppose I must put up with it 
and bear it patiently ; and now tell me quick if you 
are going to stay for dinner, for I must tell Mary.” 

* But, Alice : 





“Dinner or no dinner? This is the third time 
of asking ; speak now or ever after do without it.” 
It was she who forgave him, and held out as it 
were her sceptre to be kissed. 


Harvey was left 





ALICE, THIS MYSTERY IS INTOLERABLE. 


forgetting in the strength of the moment that it was 
for the first time, he gently took both her hands in 
his own. 

“ Alice, I hope that it is all just as I understand 
from your words 25 

A flash came into her eyes as she drew back and 
looked at him with some disdain. “ Do you mean 
to say that you hope that what I have said is true?” 

It was perhaps precisely what he had meant, but 
another meaning was there also, and he took refuge 
in that. “I have no doubt that you think what 
you have said”—tardy as was this credence, he 
did actually give it at this moment—“ but you 
may trust others too far ; you may think that it is 
right for you to do what is not really safe or right. 
How can I help being troubled and apprehensive ? ” 





with an odd feeling of having been forced into a 
mental somersault, but still in some way he seemed 
to have come up head first and smiling. After all, 
the form of the reconciliation was a mere trifle ; if 
only his mind had been really at rest about Alice 
he would not have given another thought to her 
arrogant little ways. 

The first sound that Amy heard in her chamber 
overhead was the dinner-bell. 


CHAPTER XI. 


‘THAT evening it was Harvey who sought 
Knighton’s company. After some search 
and inquiry, the servants informed the caller 

that the master was inspecting some cattle in one 
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of the meadows. Harvey, declining to wait, went 
thither accordingly. It was about six o’clock on a 
gusty evening ; the air and the ground were dry ; 
the sun had just gone down. 

“Tam entirely at leisure,” said Mr. Knighton, 
when he heard that the young man wished to have 
some particular talk with him. 

So they walked slowly across the low-lying fields 
known in the neighbourhood as “the marshes.” 

Knighton gave Harvey his whole attention, but 
he did not give him the least help in striking into 
the heart of his subject. Harvey found it much 
more difficult than he expected to tell what he had 
to tell, although he certainly experienced no inter- 
ruption. The young steers, clustered here and 
there near their path, were not more dumb and 
patient than the listener. 

At last it was Knighton’s turn to speak. “I 
understand, then, that you consider that Miss 
Bolitho is in some way in jeopardy, because you 
have seen her once at dusk speaking to some one 
who might have been the old fortune-teller, and 
once speaking to an unknown gentleman. What sort 
of danger is it, may I ask, that you apprehend ? ” 

“You see, I can’t quite avoid taking this into 
consideration. If I had not unluckily or luckily, as 
the case may be, settled on that particular spot to 
live and work in, I should have seen nothing of all 
this. It’s only by the merest accident that Alice 
was compelled to place in me the scant confidence 
of telling me there was something she will not tell.” 

“To confide may be a virtue or a vice ; it de- 
pends entirely upon circumstances.” 

The retort rose to Harvey’s lips that he would be 
very sorry to have a wife who considered confidence 
in him a vice, but the statement, like many that 
one makes in ill-temper even to one’s self, he knew 
covered more ground than he could seriously adhere 
to, and Knighton’s presence did not encourage 
rashness. He contented himself with saying — 

* You cannot expect me to rest in a secure feeling 
that she is in no danger?” 

“* No, I can hardly expect that.” 

“Then what am I to do?” 

“You admit that it is merely by an accident 
that you have discovered these incidents, and 
against Miss Bolitho’s desire. If that accident 
had not occurred you would of course be under 
no responsibility to act. Does the accidental ac- 
quirement of knowledge, that you were not meant 
or desired to have, alter the case?” 

“Tt must materially alter my peace of mind.” 

“T should be disposed to grant that, whether 
you will or no, your mind is probably not entirely 
under your control ; but your actions are, and the 
point, as I take it, for you to decide is, whether 
you are justified in taking action.” 

“You surely do not think that I ought to behave 
as if I did not know, when I do know ?” 

“That isa matter entirely for your own decision ; 
I merely wished to point out where in that direction 
your decision lay.” 

“Do you think ”— indignantly —* that it is right 
for a young girl in Alice’s position to be behaving 
this way?” 

“Tt does not appear to me right, but I do not 
know in the least what motives actuate her, or what 
circumstances have given rise to those motives.” 


A QUESTION OF FAITH. 


“ Well, it seems to me that it is time we did know.” 

They walked on for some distance. Dusk was 
falling upon the high moors, upon sloping pastures 
and groves and the long meadows that lay on either 
side of the little river. 

“] am determined to do something,” said Harvey. 
“If I could be content myself, Mrs. Ross is very 
much alarmed, and women, of course, must be pretty 
safe guides where a woman’s safety is concerned.” 

“Did Miss Bolitho take Mrs. Ross into her 
confidence ? ” 

“No; if she had the whole thing would look 
much fairer. But Alice is young, and I don’t 
know, but I fancy, the reason of her being so 
unresponsive to Mrs. Ross’s affection is that Mrs. 
Ross is not inexperienced enough to be a com- 
panion exactly on her own level, that is, she would 
naturally attempt some gentle restraint, and that, 
on the other hand, she is not old enough to be 
entirely without some appearance as it were of 
rivalry. Women are so apt, you know, to look 
upon another woman as a rival, although there 
may not be the slightest cause for it, that is, until 
the experience of trouble, and that sort of thing, 
gives them broader views. Of course I don't 
pretend to know exactly what the cause of Alice’s 
jealousy is; one might conjecture a thousand 
things and not hit on exactiy the right one ; but 
I was sitting an hour with Mrs. Ross this morning 
waiting for Alice to come in, and from several 
things she let fall, quite unintentionally, I could 
see that the state of the case was pretty much as I 
have said. Of course Alice is a very sweet girl, a 
dear girl, and whenever I am with her I feel as if 
she were all perfection, but it stands to reason that 
she must just have her failings, like all other girls.” 

“Alice Bolitho has her faults. I should not 
have thought that they lay in the direction in 
which you indicate, but ”—drily—‘‘ you perhaps 
have had opportunity for more correct observation.” 

“Well, yes, I have been with her pretty con- 
stantly, day in and day out, for the last three 
weeks, and then the sort of relationship, interested 
in one another as we are without any particular 
spooniness to blind us— that of course is the way 
to know a girl thoroughly.” 

“As you say, you could hardly have had a 
more perfect opportunity for study of a character. 
It appears to me that your present course must de- 
pend entirely on two questions : in the first place, 
whether you can trust Miss Bolitho to do what is 
right without your interference, and in the second 
place, whether you can trust her to do what is wise.” 

“ Well, if it comes to that, I don’t think a girl of 
twenty-four is a Solomon, even if she has been to 
Cambridge, probably the less for that, because it is 
common sense that is wanted here; and Mrs. 
Ross thinks that Alice ought to be saved from 
herself ; she said so quite distinctly to me this 
afternoon when I told her that Alice had declined 
to confide in me ; and Mrs. Ross ought to know 
Alice thoroughly.” 

“Yes, you are quite right, Mrs. Ross ought to 
know her.” 

Harvey was pleased with this agreement, for 
before this he had had a notion that Knighton 
had imbibed a false idea of Amy, probably from 
Alice’s misrepresentation. 




















VALPARAISO. 


THE VALE 





CHILIAN ON HORSEBACK, 


ALPARAISO ; __ Val-paradiso. 
Now why should this be called 
the Vale of Paradise? has been 

often asked. One lady a year or two ago guessed 

the reason. ‘ When I came down the coast from 

Peru, I knew,” she said triumphantly. “I can tell 

you that after those hundreds of miles of awful 

barren cliffs, it really did look green here. . The 
old Spaniards must have thought the same when 
they sailed into the bay.” 

What is Val.  _L™agine a deep bay with two long 

paraiso like? @nd dull streets on the sea-level, all 

wharves, counting-houses, merchants’ 
offices. Close behind these parallel streets rise 
steep cliffs, ending in high, reddish hills that give 

a fire-glow to the landscape. For a considerable dis- 

tance above the town these hills are thickly covered 

with villas of the English and German residents 
mingled with the despachios (grocery and drinking 
shops) of the people, and picturesque but ill-smell- 
ing hovels. Higher still against the sky-line the 
glowing sweep of hills is “splotched” with dark 
green. Forgive the ugly word ! but to say splashed 
might imply more continuous verdure, and the 
bushes in question only grow in round and separate 
clumps, browsed about by donkeys and some few 


An Impres- 
sionist Sketch 
of Valparaiso. 


OF 


PARADISE. 


goats. In spring, folk say, the hills are green 
enough, and the wildflowers make Chili a very 
garden. But in my autumn visit, for winter begins 
towards the end of May, this was how the land- 
scape looked after the summer's heat and strong 
dust-winds, which, however, are a blessing to the 
town in blowing away evil smells and germs of in- 
fection. 

Valparaiso may be described as a cosmopolitan 
seaport. Put it down anywhere else in the world 
of commerce and it would be in place. Some 
Spanish families certainly live here in flats above 
the shops, down the long tree-lined, tram-laid 
principal street ; but these hardly give the town 
any individuality. Zey think the English mad to 
strain their lungs and tire their knees climbing 
daily up and down the frightful hills. ‘The English 
proudly retort they like fresh air, and that if ever a 
severe earthquake does come, followed by a tidal 
wave, not a house below but will be washed into 
the deep sea. And not one overhead but may be 
engulphed if the ground yawns, as at Mendoza, and 
certainly all will fall, reply the easy-going inhabi- 
tants of the lower level, with smiles and shrugs. 


There are no sights whatsoever down in the town 
excepting always a splendid monument to a sea 
hero, Prat, in the principal Intendenzia square. 
It was made in Paris, and the four figures guarding 
its base are so full of vigour and life that one finds 
oneself enviously murmuring, “How well this 
would look in London!” Soon after arriving, my 
host took me out one afternoon “to look round,” 
and amply satisfied my curiosity in two hours. 

Our terrace on the Cerro Alegre, or 
Hill of Joy, had two approaches—one 
the watercourse way already described, the other 102 
crazy wooden steps, which I carefully counted soon 
after arriving, eked out by a few asphalte slides. 
Prancing down these steps (as some were very high 
and all were unequal, the expression may be per- 
mitted) we entered a wicked street, that of the 
brokers. This is the Stock Exchange, and from 
nine till dusk the pavements are crowded with 
groups of eager men, for stockbroking is at present 
laughingly described as “about the only paying 
profession in Chili.” No lady alone, or even two 
ladies, would be bold enough to risk the passage 
of the Calle Prat, “ for those men do nothing but 
gossip and make remarks.” Individually the said 
men are the fair speakers’ own fathers, brothers, 
and husbands, and excellent in each capacity. But 
collectively they form a street club, and everyone 
knows what horrid places clubs are for gossip. 
Now of all towns Valparaiso is the most inquisitive. 
“So, my dear, you were down in the market 
yesterday morning, and seen buying potatoes and 
cauliflower,” thus I have heard one lady accosting 


A Street Club. 
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another ; but never, let it be quickly added, have I 
heard less real scandal and fewer malicious remarks 
than among this kind and warm-hearted colony of 
English and Germans. 

Leaving our “characters behind 
us” among the brokers, we crossed 
the Plaza, taking a tram through the 
low town where sailor men from the foreign vessels 
love to congregate. Presently we alighted close by 
the farthest town lift, which hoisted us giddily up 
the cliff-side of a vividly red hill. Here a fine 
Naval School is perched on a small plateau of bare 
earth, with a precipice in front and dangerous paths 
winding down the farther steep slopes. Below lay 
a fort; in the bay some men-of-war of the fine 
Chilian navy. One of these, the Arturo Prat, is 
worked almost entirely by electricity, being the very 
newest and most costly of its kind; and it is 
reported that, the European engineers who brought 
out the ship having been dismissed from a feeling 
of national pride, the Chilians who replaced them 
are sometimes at their wits’ end to manage its 
delicate machinery. The navy is much honoured 
in Chili ; perhaps because its service is not com- 
pulsory as in the army. 

Back we hie by the same lift and tramway, take 
a glance at the long street where are the principal 
hotels, a few English tailors and French modistes’ 
shops, with tiny A/azas and fairly good churches. 
The public garden is here too; so microscopic 
that I supposed it attached to a café, and humbly 
apologise. Are not its two marble lions famous ? 
brought hither with much other spoil of statues, 
pictures, and books from Lima after the war with 
Peru. 


A Glimpse of 
the Navy. 


isdn Towards five o'clock the pretty 
Chilenas Ex- Chilian girls promenade demurely up 
a and down this street, dressed in 

eyece* French style. “Watch the funny 
way the ladies here embrace, patting each other 
on the shoulders. Nothing struck me more when 
I first came,” had said a bright-eyed country- 
woman. 

This evening I saw them. Groups of ladies 
rustled together, kissed with gentle effusiveness, 
and raising plump hands went pat-pat-pat upon 
each other’s backs first on the right side, then on 
the left. When introduced, they shake hands 
warmly ; a mere bow would be extreme coldness. 

But at this hour all the Englishwomen are at 
tea on the steep hillsides. Whirr! let us mount 
skywards in the near lift and join them. This lift 
shoots us out on the hill of the English Church ; 
a large, handsomely windowed building, but for- 
bidden a spire because of its heretical creed. 
Time was, and not long ago, when foreign services 
were held only in supposed private houses, and 
winked at rather than permitted here, as still in 
Peru. But Chili is broadening her mind now in 
many ways. 

A Day's The ordinary day here begins for 

Routine, all Englishmen and many women 

with a ride between six and eight 
o'clock, on this “camina cintura,” or encircling 
road. In sharp-frosted or misty June mornings, 
in already warm and dusty November ones, gal-lop, 
gal-lop, they are all cantering round the sharp 


turns of this road, its deep gwebradas, or ravines, 
lying unprotected on one side, and stray kids 
bleating on the rugged hillside above. Every- 
one can afford a horse in Chili: “A good one 
may cost #10; the best in the land (except 
an imported English thoroughbred) could easily 
be got for £40,” said several men to me. Back 
they clatter to breakfast, for by nine o’clock all the 
offices and banks in town are humming with work 
till one, when strings of ponies are seen up side- 
streets waiting for their masters to ride up-hill for 
a hasty lunch. Work is then resumed till six 
o'clock, always excepting on mail nights, when 
patrons and clerks must sit up till perhaps mid- 
night, and if a festa falls on that date, great is the 
iamentation. f/With what eagerness we all study 
the list of vafores till the mail comes in! Strange, 
this feeling of waiting five weeks before your 
written words reach eyes in England, ten before an 
answer can come back from those you love. 

One morning, as I was dressing 
for nine o'clock breakfast, came a 
sudden rattling of my window. There 
was an accompanying rumble, so like the noise 
of some big waggon outside, that, forgetting this 
was not London, and no vehicle could pass on 
our narrow hill-terrace, I quietly continued my 
ablutions. Next came a kind of roll under the 
floor, with creakings of the walls and rattling of 
the door and window. Again! Ff f 
arose the voices of Carmen and _ Clorinda, 
the maids, crying piteously, “O=por—Bios T” 
Already I had guessed this was an earthquake, and 
sprang to open the door lest it should jam. It 
seems it was a severe shock, though here there 
are seldom dangerous Ones, like those which sub- 
merge the other seaports all along the coast to 
Callao. A week later, sitting with Mrs. Wetherall 
at night in the drawing-room, came a rattling 
apparently in the roof. “Rats!” I exclaimed, 
while she breathed “ Earthquake !” and a heave 
that followed under the floor was undeniably a 
queer sensation. I counted from seven to eight 
decided shocks during my four months’ stay. 

It is a lovely morning, still and warm as earth- 
quake weather. Going out to the shady verandah 
and little garden plot after breakfast, the cries of 
the usual morning vendors are heard. One man 
comes driving some turkeys ; another has a string 
of partridges, or willow cages full of fresh-caught 
quails, or singing birds ; while the vegetable boy 
on his pony, and the /o//iero, with fowl and duck 
coops, instead of panniers, on his nag, are truly 
Chilian sights and picturesque withal. 


My First 
Earthquake. 


Then my bright hostess whisks me 
down the hill-steps to go shopping, 
thrilling fiery cross news having gone 
round, after one of the usual fires, adjacent shops 
were “selling off.” It is frosty, even cold, in the 
shady streets, but we pant in the sun climbing up 
to our Cerro Alegre. Then, hastily getting into 
smarter gowns, we toil higher yet up-hill, bound for 
a “hen” lunch. As everyone pleasant—and their 
number was many-—in Valparaiso had kindly 
called upon me, my popular hostess and myself 
were soon head over ears in debt for visits, paying 


‘* Down 
Town,’ 














which often took the form of 
these ladies’ luncheons. 

“This heat is extraordinary 
for April,” remarked my friend, 
as we paused for breath half- 
way up a steep road of rough 
stones imbedded in dust. There 
was a lovely backward view of 
the bay, the air being so trans- 
parent that, in spite of smoke- 
haze from the town, the vessels 


lying below with their frequently © 


bright red hulls looked quite 
near. Yonder, clear and sharp, 
gleamed Aconcagua, although 
120 miles distant, his snow- 
crested head 25,000 feet high. 
In all the world only Chimbo- 
razo in Peru is higher, with 
Mount Everest in the Hima- 
layas highest of all three. 

So up we climb, past gullies 
like earth shoots, with queerest 
shanties ever seen clinging to 
their sides. Here are rows of 
middling-class dwellings, all 
light framework, adobe-filled, as 
best to withstand earthquakes. 
Terraces follow, of uninterest- 
ing two-storeyed English homes, 
where the only Chilian sign is 


the darkened drawing-rooms, into which one literally gropes. 
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CHILIAN GREENGROCER, 








CHILIAN POULTERER 


Scattered on steep places are delightful- 
looking old houses, single-storeyed, built 
round /avios, and surrounded by verandahs 
and flower-pots. 

Generally there is an asphalte or brick 
side-path, with wooden curb and frequent 
steps. From this comparative vantage- 
point we pass picturesque groups in the 
impossible roadway, now deeply dusty, but 
that winter rains will soon make a miry 
sea, two or even three feet deep. Perhaps 
a crazily high glass coche (such as one sees 
in pictures of George 111’s day) scrambles 
by, with its three horses abreast ; two 
scorn to attempt the hill, and simply jib if 
any driver rashly tries to break this equine 
custom. Or three mules in a cart slither 
down a sloping dustbin, dignified by the 
title of calle ; or, again, some grey donkeys 
come laden with the furniture of a family. 
The first donkey is carrying pots, pans, 
and a kitchen chair ; the second little beast 
only shows ears and feet beneath a bulging 
pile of crimson mattresses ; the third totters 
under a huge barrel that sways perilously, 
although balanced by stools and boxes. 
These, driven by brown, screaming urchins 
exactly like Murillo’s beggar boys, make 
“a picture.” 

Plenty of flowers hang in masses over 
garden gates or walls, in which doors, often 
unpainted, give entrance to the pretty house 
beyond. Lovely flowers, blue plumbago 
and geraniums running wild as weeds and 
high as bushes, with yellow mimosa, called 
here aromo, which in July will make a 
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yellow glory in the land. Everyone tells me that 
in spring Chili is all one garden of flowers—even 
the waste sands down by the sea are purple with 
them. 

Arriving at our destination, after 
the usual prefatory regrets that “ No 
gentlemen can be ever had here for 
lunch, you know,” comes an invariable query, 
“Have you seen the mountains to-day? Acon- 
cagua is looking Zovely !” This subject takes the 
place of the weather in England. 

Here. is one small difference between England 
and Chili. There everyone grumbles at, here 
each is continually praising, the climate. “It is 
perfect,” all assured me with enthusiasm ; then 
added, without the least depreciation of tone, 
“though certainly the summer winds are very 
disagreeable.” How satisfactory it is to see people 
so satisfied! Even in winter I scarcely heard 
them complaining, though the heavy rains and 
“norther” winds were partly unroofing houses, 
flooding drawing-rooms, and though most homes 
contain but one fireplace for the whole family, or 
none. (That one is often unlighted, as people 
born out here adopt Chilian ideas, and declare that 
colds are always taken by going from the single 
warmed room into the other cold ones.) 


A Lady's 
Lunch. 


VALPARAISO. 


so large and cheerful a fact as the gentleman’s in- 
dividuality. This “No” is a Spanish idiom, either 
copied from Chilian friends or learned in the 
nursery. For the little English children here— 
wa-was, as all babies are called, evidently from 
an Indian word—learn to prattle first in the soft 

Castilian, which gives them later a kind of singing 

accent in speaking English. 

Of course everyone asked me, “What do 
you think of Chili?” immediately answering 
themselves with a “though, of course, you have 
hardly seen it as yet.” 

Onthe Manto; But I could say that many things 
the national struck me at once as picturesque, 
head-gear. notably the mantos, or black shawls, 

worn by all the poorer women over their heads and 

shoulders as daily costume, and by rich and poor 
ones universally for going to mass. There is 
quite an art in pinning these shawls prettily tight 
to the back hair and at the chin ; while everyone 
knows that swathing them gracefully round the 
body is an hereditary gift of Spanish women, just as 

Sappho boasted the women of her isle raised their 

draperies more gracefully than others about the 

ankles. ‘To see some five or six of these black 
bodies gossiping together in the street gives one 
quite a curious idea as of nuns broken loose. 





A SUBURBAN LAUNDRY. 


The “hen” lunches were serious 
word ‘‘No" affairs ; beginning with soup and end- 

in Chil, —_ ing with grapes, or chirimoyas, though 
it was hardly the season for these delicious custard 
apples. I was much struck by the word “ No ” used 
by all English people here in asking anything. “ Do 
you like Chili— No?” said a young girl, the negative 
uttered just as it was on my lips to assure her that 
I liked Chili very much indeed. Another lady 
electrified me by the remark, “ You see I have got 
a husband—No?” And I could hardly restrain 
an eager disclaimer of being supposed to dispute 


The use of the 


Ladies wear silk shawls or embroidered china crépe 
ones ; their humbler sisters are content with cash- 
mere or alpaca. Surely it is a pleasing idea that 
all classes should thus appear garbed alike in the 
House of God, the Court of Heaven. Even Eng- 
lish visitors peeping into a church here are expected 
to put on a manto—a bonnet would be quite dis- 
respectful head-gear. 

To return to ourlunch. Married women are 
chiefly invited to these parties, as also to dinners. 
Otherwise the many and pretty girls in the English 
colony have the “best of it” in all amusements. 
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“ We poor wives are quite out of everything here,” 
many regretfully told me. Even brides, eighteen 
years old, find themselves set at once on the shelf, 
while their elder unmarried sisters are still enjoying 
the amusements natural to their age. 

On feast-days, for instance, a general picnic of 
young people will be got up, when one young 
and favourite “ Mrs.” is invited to chaperon some 
thirty young men and maidens. 

In spite of this doleful prospect, nearly all the 
girls here are engaged to be married! Weddings 
were thick as blackberries during my stay, and a 
good thing too. For though there are many clubs, 
young men, wearied with long days of work, find it 
irksome after dining at these to climb up-hill to 
their lodgings ; while life for unmarried English 
women, excepting a very few who have family duties 
that keep their energies healthy and minds sweet, 
seems sadly empty of daily work. This last was 
the withering end of our ancestresses in the days 
of “ Cranford ” ; gentility above all things, economy, 
tea, and gossip—and the snows of early winter at 
an age when women nowadays are still enjoying 
the full summer or ripe autumn of the existence 
God gave them to be useful in to their fellow- 
beings, and therefore thankful for with praise. 

But even these bright girls do not have—if 
they only knew it—at all so varied, and therefore 
agreeable, lives as in England. 

* What do you do on ordinary days, not frestas ? 
What fun have you among yourselves?” I asked 
some of my young friends. 

There was the early morning ride, they said. 
Some shopping, of course, and perhaps making 
their own dresses ; one afternoon a week sewing 
clothes for the poor. Then occasionally, in summer, 
eight or nine girls will ride out together past Vina 
to the sea with two mozos-—not like English grooms 
in livery, but stable boys—usefrl-to=keep” Zvasos 
from-being-rude;-and who carry picnic baskets and 
bathing-gowns. At Salinas the damsels undress 
among the rocks, swim, and then lunch, sing songs, 
and ride home. Other times a moonlight picnic 
is got up with young men who are still unen- 
gaged, and have some energy left after the day’s 
work. A little inn is generally the goal, to which 
they bring their own beefsteaks, cooking these in 
the ashes on a skewer of boldo wood, which gives 
the meat a delicious flavour. Above all, surprise 
parties are a usual resource when society seems a 
trifle dull. 

mi A surprise party is managed as 

— follows. ‘Two or more bright spirits, 

natural leaders of their respective 
sexes, agree to have a dance, fix its date, the 
number of youths and damsels who shall share in 
the festivity, and, above all, on the house of the 
good-natured host and hostess who it is believed 
will not mind being “surprised.” A _ hint is 
judiciously thrown out to these : Would they much 
mind if some evening—? Should they not frown, 
the lady of the house suddenly hears after dinner a 
volley of cheerful rat-tat-tats. Hey presto! the 
house is invaded by some sixty merry-makers 
bearing baskets of provisions and wine. In a trice 
the drawing-room ornaments are whisked away, 
drugget is laid down, supper laid in the twinkling of 


an eye, and a merry dance follows. Some of the 
guests may be unknown to the master and mistress 
of the house ; their own best friends are perhaps 
missing ; but these are among the chances of a 
surprise party, which, failing a revolt of the married, 
is a most amusing institution that promises to 
flourish. 


Luncheon having lasted from two till well past 
three, I imagined that soon after returning to the 
drawing-room we would naturally take our leave 
and an afternoon walk. Not so! 

It was whispered to me that, where you dunch you 
drink tea ! or there is risk of being supposed bored 
with your entertainment. So we all rested after 
our many courses of lunch, inwardly hoping for 
appetite to face more delicacies at five o’clock tea 
of hot scones and sweet Spanish cakes. Many 
ladies produced little bags, thoughtfully brought 
with them, containing their work—of that kind 
euphemistically described as white. On Tuesdays 
the cream of the English matrons meet at each 
other’s houses in turn to sew for the poor from three 
to five. This seemed their chief recreation, with 
excellent results. I was always kindly invited, 
buttons and tapes being reserved for me, when it 
became known that, except for these and light 
millinery, my 

** Fingers rather the grey goose-quill knew 
Than the gold needle.” 


1” 


“How the married ladies must talk ws over! 
shuddered the bachelors. 


There are few poor in Valparaiso, either foreign 

or Chilian, so sewing and some visits to the hospital 
are the only outlets for the charity indwelling in 
most British bosoms. But during the late war 
the English ladies nursed the wounded with praise- 
worthy devotion. Of other amusements there are 
of course football, cricket, and polo for men at 
Vina del Mar, with occasional balls, and acting ; 
much music ; reading and debating clubs. 
Vite del Mar Vina del Mar, or the Vineyard 
* by the Sea, is the Brighton of Val- 
paraiso. Lying at the mouth of a river valley, it 
is reached in some twenty minutes by a train run- 
ning past bays where in “northers” the waves 
break over the line. Recks.and-waste-grounds weré 
brilliant with yellow esehseholtzia;~though this 
flower is not indigenous to Chili, but,-escaping from 
some garden, has naturalised itself. Wé€ whizzed past 
charming villas half hidden in heliotrope, banksia 
roses, bananas, and pepper-trees, their gay aspect 
reminding one of the French Riviera. ‘Taking a 
coche, my friends (the English chaplain and his wife) 
drove me halfa mile away to see the famous cancha, 
or racecourse, where the grand-stand boxes are 
surely unique in all the world, being built in a 
steep hillside, and overgrown with creepers, passion 
flowers, and roses. 

A rifle match was going on between a team from 
the flagship H.M.S. Royal Arthur and Valparaiso ; 
for the Pacific fleet lay just then in harbour under 
the command of Admiral Stephenson. Some 
of the officers came to talk to us, one to claim 
acquaintance with me as a friend of his family, 
though we had not met since his naval cadetship 
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days. These pleasant surprises continually occurred 
wherever I travelled, meeting English-speaking folk. 
In almost every instance we either knew somebody 
who was a mutual link of cordial acquaintanceship, 
or they were good enough to say they knew me 
through my books. 

Leaving the green cancha, the one level spot for 
games and gatherings for miles round, we drove to 
lunch at the large Vifia hotel. It was a charming 
surprise, with its flower terrace in front, inner 
courtyard, and shady walks and pleasure-grounds 
stretching behind high up among the hills, over- 
grown with blue gums and coppice. Here Mr. 
Kennedy, our English minister, was staying, who 
kindly invited me to pay him a visit at Santiago a 
few days later. It may not come amiss here to note 
a walk in the neighbourhood I specially liked, when 
paying two pleasant visits in Viia later, towards 
August. We went to see the grounds of a rich 
Chilian lady here, celebrated for her garden. ‘The 
straight avenue was so grass-grown I privately mis- 
took it for waste land ; but this was owing not to 
neglect on the part of the many gardeners I was 
assured, rather that vegetation and weeds grow rank 
in Chili; while also the mistress was absent in 
Santiago for the winter season. This garden in- 
terested me, being almost a jungle of rare trees, 
sheltered under the heights rising close behind. 
Here were—Brazilian—araucarias,-which~ bear pihon 
fruit, Indian bamboos, and foreigm-palins. The glass- 
houses were overgrown with masses of tropzeolum, 
which grows wild over the hills; the scarlet kind, 
called soddado (soldier) by the natives, was now in 
full blow, the yellow just beginning to blossom, but 
the blue lags till later. 

Passing a grove of plantains, which I could 
never distinguish from their brethren bananas, 
except by the fruit, which is coarser and considered 
a vegetable, we began climbing garden paths wind- 
ing for a mile or more up the ravine. The pleasure- 
grounds differed from English ones in that under 
high trees, or by a tumbling brook, one came sud- 
denly on garden-plots, pansy-beds or strawberries, 
with recurring surprise. Leaving the blue gums 
and graceful pepper-trees behind, we emerged 
higher still on a coppice of Chilian bamboos, and 
another low tree or shrub with an insignificant leaf. 
I was going to examine it when my friend cried out : 

“Come away! ‘That is the lichtré (or litré as 
some spell it). It is so poisonous that it will bring 
out a skin rash if you touch it or even stay near it. 
My child has been often unable to go to school 
because she played near one. Our servants’ remedy 
is to chew maize and lay it on as a poultice, so I 
have tried dry pounded maize, which answered just 
as well.” ' 

' In the late Miss North's Life and Travels, when visiting 


Chili to paint its rare flowers, she describes the litré as poisonous 
in her opinion from an invisible insect that infests the bark. 
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Under the miniature hanging wood of bamboo 
sprang a thick carpet of maidenhair fern. We 
gathered three kinds at least of fresh fronds : one 
very large-leaved variety ; a smaller one with crinkled 
edge ; and lastly, what seemed green spray trem- 
bling on fairy-like stalks. 

The open hill stretched away inland for miles, 
only dotted by thorny bushes and a rare occasional 
palm—more’s the pity. Not so long ago these 
Chilian palms are said to have been plentiful, but 
constant tapping for the delicious palm-honey (mée/ 
de palma) has killed many groves. Grown wiser 
nowadays, the Chilians only draw honey from the 
trees at regular seasons. 

Returning to the garden by another woodland 
way, we passed peumo-trees. These smell like 
bay if their leaves are crushed. The fruit is greedily 
eaten by peasants and children, and when cooked 
is not disagreeable for those who like a strong 
candle-grease flavour. But of all Chilian native 
trees, I most admired the glossy green leaf and 
strong scented white flower of the boldo, which 
makes one wish to see it introduced into English 
shrubberies. At every turn the fragrance of the 
white pittisporum filled the air ; and there were 
big yellow bignonia trees overhead with varieties 
of small begonia flowers underneath. 

Of all Chilian flowers, the floripondio (pendant 
flower) struck me as so universal it might be taken 
for its country’s emblem. Its long yellow or reddish 
trumpets droop in every garden-plot, and Chilian 
old wives can reduce swelled faces by simply laying 
on this leaf. But the white datura (Ayoscyamus 
muticus) has a worse reputation, for in Brazil the 
Indian women are said to poison enemies or faith- 
less spouses by its means, no trace being left. And 
here I may quote other Chilian native flowers, 
calendrinias, puyas, and mesembryanthemum, which 
covers the rocks by the sea with its rose or cream 
coloured siars, reminding one of the blue Medi- 
terranean shore at Costebelle; the fuchsia and 
myrtle grow wild over the hills, with aloes, cacti, 
prickly pears ; and among many more there are 
oxalis, hybiscus, wild artichoke, and cardoon. 

Via del Mar has its own little society of both 
Chilian and English families, the men leaving daily 
by train for their work in town. Many of these 
guintas, or villas, are pleasantly wedded in my 
memory with Anglo-Chilian hospitality. 

One impression especially remains a picture in 
my memory. It is that of a wooden house-verandah 
raised above the garden; an arbutilon-tree is 
golden with blossoms, and a cloud of humming- 
birds are whirring over these, shrilly scolding in 
notes sharper than so many sparrows. These 
picaflores are a dark-green kind, the males with 
heads of burning gold. Their advent heralds 
winter here in the lowlands ; in summer they in- 
habit the mountains. 





























MEETING OF 


ROBERT BURNS 


WHEN SCOTT 


AND SIR WALTER SCOTT, 


WAS A BOY. 
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HE “grey metropolis of the north,” even 
under the inclemencies of the late severe 
winter, * re-illustrated the classic apprecia- 

tion of Scotland —ferfervidum ingenium Scotorum. 
The Royal Scottish Academy in Edinburgh was, 
so to say, a shrine of worshippers—or, at least, 
enthusiasts—-because of a rising Scottish artist’s 
most striking painting toward realising this meet- 
ing of Scotland’s two greatest poets, told with 
such inestimable humility by Scott in his auto- 
biographic “ Reminiscences.” ‘The little narrative 
will best introduce what we have now to say. 

“ As for Burns,” Scott wrote, “I may truly say 
Virgilium vidi tantum. I was a lad of fifteen in 
1786-7 when he came first to Edinburgh, but had 
sense and feeling enough to be much interested in 
his poetry, and would have given the world to 
know him ; but I had very little acquaintance with 
any literary people, and still less with the gentry of 
the west country—the two sets that he most fre- 
quented. Mr. Thomas Grierson was at that time 
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a clerk of my father’s. He knew Burns, and 
promised to ask him to his lodgings to dinner, but 
had no opportunity to keep his word, otherwise I 
might have seen more of this distinguished man. 
As it was, I saw him one day at the late venerable 
Professor Ferguson’s, where there were several 
gentlemen of literary reputation, among whom I 
remember the celebrated Mr. Dugald Stewart. Of 
course, us youngsters sate silent, looked and listened. 
The only thing I remember which was remarkable 
in Burns’s manner was the effect produced upon 
him by a print of Bunbury’s, representing a soldier 
lying dead on the snow, his dog sitting in misery on 
the one side, on the other his widow with a child in 
her arms. ‘These lines were written beneath : 
**¢ Cold on Canadian hills, or Minden’s plain, 

Perhaps that parent wept her soldier slain ; 

Bent o’er her babe, her eye dissolv’d in dew ; 

The big drops, mingling with the milk he drew, 

Gave the sad presage of his future years, 

The child of misery baptised in tears.’ 
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Burns seemed much affected by the print, or rather 
by the ideas suggested to his mind. He actually 
shed tears. He asked whose the lines were ; and 
it chanced that nobody but myself remembered that 
they occur in a half-forgotten poem of Langhorne’s 
called by the unpromising title of ‘The Justice of 
the Peace.’ I whispered my information to a 
friend present, who mentioned it to Burns, who 
rewarded me with a look and a word, which, though 
of mere civility, I then received, and still recollect, 
with very great pleasure.” 

The “print” thus immortalised hung in its old 
place until comparatively recently in the house of 
Sir Adam Ferguson. On his death it came into 
the possession of the late Sir William Chambers 
(of the “ Journal”), and now forms part of his 
bequest in the Chambers’ Institute, Peebles, N.B. 


The readers of the “Leisure Hour” can hardly fail 
to look with interest on our photo-facsimile from the 
identical “ print” seen by Burns and described by 
Scott. Ours is reduced from the original, but some 
of the softness and tenderness of Bunbury’s art is 
retained. An odd thing is that Langhorne’s name 
appears at the bottom of the quotation. The ex- 
planation must be one of two things—either that 
the smallness of the letters and their nearness to 
the edge of the frame hid the name, or the immortal 
ploughman’s tears blurred his vision. Be this as 
it may, it is no common pleasure to have been 
enabled by a local (Peebles) photographer to submit 
this presentment of a “ print” over which must lie 
for all time “a light of glory.” 


ALEXANDER B. GROSART, D.D., LL.D. 











SECOND THOUGHTS ON BOOKS. 


The New Jt is a curious phenomenon of our 
Floreatand times that attempts are made in all 
the Fellowship * : ; bs 
of the New directions to revive the old religious 
Life. sentiment, attempts to recreate or 
renew certain ideas and aspirations which had 
lost their power, and to give a new start to old in- 
stitutions in forms that seem adapted to the current 
of modern life. It is a promising feature of our 
times to see a number of young men banded to- 
gether for the purpose of renewing society, grown 
feeble in its old age, by their youthful enthusiasm. 
A little book by a young High Church clergyman 
addressed to an Eton boy, with the title given 
above, alluding to the motto “Floreat Etona,” is 
one of the latest results of the movement we speak 
of—the formation of “the Fellowship of the New 
Life,” consisting of a body of young men of no 
particular creed, but all inspired with a strong sense 
of social duty towards one another. Like all well- 
intentioned young people, the members of the 
Christian Social Union and the New Fellowship, 
vastly differing in their religious convictions, 
but agreeing in their social aims, may have many 
wrong and exaggerated ideas as to the state of 
society and their own social mission to mend its 
ways ; but that young men of all religious con- 
victions should be impressed with a high sense of 
obligation to heal social dissensions and improve 
the social condition of the workers is a matter of 
congratulation, and bids fair to be a step in the 
right direction. There is some hope of social 
peace and prosperity in the future when these 


young world-improvers shall have learned to make 
use of the lessons of experience, and their present 
enthusiastic endeavours issue in the maturity of 
after-life. 

The Hon. and Rev. James Adderley has followed 
up his publication of “Stephen Remarx,” in 1893, by 
this dainty little book of directions to an Eton 
boy, how to study the social problem and to apply 
the fruits of these studies to practical performances 
of social duty when he shall come into possession 
of his estate. As in the former book he showed 
how the Christian minister must apply anew the 
principles of Christianity to social life, though it 
might be unfashionable and unprofitable, and cven 
lead to temporal loss and social martyrdom (for 
his hero dies a martyr to the cause of Christian 
social reform), so here he gives advice as coming 
from one superior schoolboy to another, how to. 
make the best of social position and advantages for 
the common good. He warns him against apathy 
and the temptation of the rich young man te say, 
“Don’t bother!” He gives telling instances of 
the trials and privations of the poor, to arrest his 
friend’s attention and to appeal to his conscience. 
He speaks feelingly of the evils arising from bad 
dwellings and drainage, the sweating system, exces- 
sive hours of labour, and the conditions of female 
labour in particular. He speaks of parliamentary 
measures to mitigate some of the worst of these 
evils, and begs of his young friend not to grumble 
at the high rates which may be necessary to 
carry out these measures in detail, passed for the 
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welfare of our fellow creatures in low life. But he 
shows, too, that a deeper sense of common 
brotherhood and the cultivation of unselfishness 
all round will do a great deal more than Acts of 
Parliament. He hits the nail on the head when 
he says, 

‘* What a glorious thing it will be for England if thus 
grows up a race of unselfish men, men who will to their 
dying day devote themselves to brotherliness and love for 
their fellow men, men who will be honestly indignant at in- 
justice and unrighteousness and will work hard to make this 
world a better place!” (p. 83). 


He then goes on to show that this will be only 
when they shall feel more the power of religion, 
that is, of the religion of Christ, for “ Jesus Christ’s 
life was a life of unselfishness.” 

In a similar way, though from a different stand- 
point, the New Fellowship aims at “the supplanting 
of the spirit of competition and self-seeking by that 
of unselfish regard for the general good.” Though 
its members do not profess and call themselves 
Christians, they nevertheless go so far as to say, 
“Our faith is not in an improved social mechanism, 
but in the vivifying power of a new moral and religi- 
ous inspiration.” Note also the following passages 
from a recent number of the Sower, the organ 
of this New Fellowship : 


“** Love not the world,’ that is the first principle. Have 
no more care than is necessary for the visible, the transient, 
and the material. We ought to live for invisible ideas, for 
the permanent in thought and in emotion, for the things 
which moth and dust cannot corrupt, which no thief, not 
even death, can steal from us.” 


In all this we see the evidence of a great 
awakening of the religious sense, and a quickening 
pulsation of the public conscience in matters of 
social import. Though it seems all new, it is only 
a return to the old. It is a remembrance, or self- 
recollection, of principles for the nonce forgotten 
or overlaid by the dust raised by the chariot of pro- 
gress on selfish lines. We are going back, in fact, 
some consciously, some unconsciously, to the 
Christianity of Christ, who told the world of His 
day that “life is more than meat, and the body 
than raiment.” High and noble aspirations such 
as those inspiring the better youth of to-day are full 
of promise. Selfishness is as old as the world 
itself, but in its most ghastly features and results 
it has been considerably modified and reduced 
since the first appearance of Christ’s gospel in the 
world. Renewed attempts to control its power 
and neutralise its baleful effects by philanthropy 
and self-sacrificing Christian love, if not imme- 
diately successful, must eventually help forward 
the necessary reforms, and we wish every effort 
good speed.—w. K. 


The Epithet Is it because of its sheer impossibility 
_, for that the epithet for Shakespeare has 
Shakespeare. not been found? Milton called him 
“Fancy’s child,” a nutshell into which, had he 
lived in our day, he would surely have put Keats. 
Gray said he was “Nature’s darling” (‘“ Nature’s 
master” would have been nearer the mark). 


Matthew Arnold in his sonnet pursues hard the 
escaping idea, and offers us— 


‘* Self-school’d, self-scann’d, self-honour’d, self-secure,” 


unsatisfying, each and all. Tennyson is most 
disappointing. In the “ Palace of Art,” after the 
fine line— 

‘*There was Milton like a seraph strong,” 
his 

** Shakespeare, bland and mild” 

is intolerably zzdescriptive. Not one among these 
masters of language has found the phrase which 
shall convey any idea of his scope to the ignorant, 
or bear lightly in one fragrant censer the ascriptions 
of the faithful—yj. mM. s. M. 


There are many minds whose ele- 
ments might be analysed with the 
accuracy of a chemist’s formula, and whose several 
properties have all the variety of action we find in 
chemicals. Test a new book with A’s mind, and 
you will find it gives a small precipitate of love- 
making ; B’s mind put into the same book dis- 
covers little more than half-a-dozen fine descrip- 
tions of scenery; C has no affinity with the 
contents of the book, and finds nothing ; while D 
comes out of it sparkling all over with clever 
touches of character and felicities of phrase that 
he has recognised. From this point of view, then, 
criticism of a book is of little value, unless we know 
the properties of the test-mind that made the 
analysis.—J. M. S. M. 


Test-minds. 


A blind man does not know light 
from darkness, and a blockhead does 
not know a genius from a fool. That 
on the one hand. On the other 
hand this: While the man who does not know 
light from darkness is invariably blind, the man 
who does not know a genius from a fool is not— 
invariably—a blockhead. Voltaire regarded Shake- 
speare as half a fool, yet was himself not half a 
blockhead. His case was simply the exception to 
the rule that men who regard Shakespeare as a fool 
are blockheads, to be avoided as such unless thev 
have written a “ Henriade” or “‘ Origin of Species.” 
That last work, says some one, was written by 
Darwin. True ; and this was written by Darwin: ' 
“T have tried lately to read Shakespeare, and 
found it so intolerably dull that it nauseated me.” 
E. DE. K,* 


The Critical 
Faculty some- 
times at Fault 
in Great Men. 


Characters, Geographers tell us that mountains, 
and Judgesof to the greatest among them, have 
Character. ines of weakness. It is the same 
with characters, to the greatest among them, and 
here a curious phenomenon is observable. While 
there is probably not a man living who, standing 
among the Alps, sees the lines of weakness and 
does not see the mountains, in the case of charac- 
ters there is nothing more common than for the 
1 Vide his Autobiography. 
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line of weakness to be seen only. By extra- 
ordinary presumption the men who see this clearest 
very often set up to be judges of character. 


E. DE. K. 
ince His business was song, song, song ; 
Nursery. he chirped, cheeped, trilled, and twit- 


tered. He was the children’s father 
and their poet, the only poet they had, and so they 
made much of him. He was their laureate, 
crowned with love. When they liked what he 
wrote for them, they said it was beautiful ; and 
when they didn’t like what he wrote for them they 
said it was horrid. Counting the child in arms, 
there were six of them. They counted him 
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because he could chuckle, which was his way of 
saying “beautiful,” and could pout, which was 
his way of saying “horrid.” They made the 
following arrangement with reference to poetic 
productions. When the beatitudes exceeded the 
number of three, the poem in question was re- 
produced in Gothic hand-printed type by the 
eldest boy in a book which they had for the pur- 
pose ; when the horrids numbered more than three 
they consigned the manuscript rough draft to the 
nursery fire. The child in arms always seemed to 
enjoy this process, but the eldest boy peered into 
his father’s eyes with a grave look which seemed to 
say, more in sorrow than in anger, “ It’s sucha pity 
you ever wrote it, dad.”—E. D’E. K. 


—_— —- +i . 


THE FORTNIGHT 


*[HE country holiday movement continues to ex- 
tend, and it is well that it should be so. In 
every sense there exists no healthier form of 

charity, nor one more deserving of support by every 
class and creed. It is of modern origin and rapid 
growth. Thirty years ago the system was practi- 
cally unknown among us. ‘Ten years since some 
ten thousand children at the most were sent forth 
from the London slums for a fortnight amid the 
fresh air of fields and woods, and, most popular of 
all, by the sea-shore. Last year the progress had 
been such that about one child in ten of London’s 
million had a country outing, and the work had 
spread from London to the great inland towns, and 
eyen to some of the chief sea-ports. 

Where it began is not easy to discover. Some 
place its origin in the East End of London, some 
tell us it was made in Germany, according to others 
it hails from Scandinavia, and doubtless we could 
trace it back to the old Lithuanians if we could only 
find the missing links and be easy enough in our 
definitions. But for all practical purposes it is, as we 
have said, of moderninception. Thefourchief organ- 
isations dealing with it in London are the Holiday 
Homes Fund of the Ragged School Union, of which 
Mr. John Kirk is thesecretary, towhom subscriptions 
should be sent at 37 Norfolk Street, Strand ; the 
Children’s Country Holidays Fund,whose offices are 
at 10 Buckingham Street, Strand ; the Children’s 
Fresh-Air Mission, with its headquarters at St. 
Peter’s Schools, Onslow Street, Saffron Hill; and the 
Country Homes Committee of the Sunday School 
Union. The Holiday Homes Fund concerns itself 
with the very poor ; the Country Holidays Fund 
deals with the children ofall the Board and Volun- 
tary Schools except those within the district 
covered by the Fresh-Air Mission ; and, of course, 
the Sunday School Union confines its operations to 
the Sunday Schools. There are many other funds, 
most of them local and in a small way, some of them 
mere overlappers and defying classification under 
any other heading. If these were amalgamated 
with the larger organisations more might be done 
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with the money subscribed ; but then, though the 
children would benefit, charity might possibly lose 
some of its beneficent recoil on him that manages. 


The Ragged School Union has now eight 
Holiday Homes, one each at Ramsgate, Bognor, 
Southend, East Grinstead, Caterham, Brenchlev, 
West Brighton, and Egham ; those at Ramsgate, 
Southend, Bognor, and Brenchley being open all 
the year round. In addition to its permanent 
establishments, the Union sends the children under 
its charge to cottages at Worthing, Halstead, 
Staines, Holmwood, Folkestone, Salisbury, and 
other places. It can trace its holiday operations back 
to 1869, when that well-known writer A.L.O.E., 
otherwise Miss Tucker, was the means of giving a 
few of its children a fortnight in the country. The 
good example bore good fruit. Other individuals, 
among them Mrs. Courtauld, began to take the 
matter up ; some of the schools, notably the Jurston 
Street Ragged School, began to act for themselves, 
but that which became the main tributary of the 
stream was the cottage at Thursley, taken by Mr. 
J. E. Gordon in 1878, to which during the 
following five years fifteen hundred children were 
sent. It was this Thursley experiment which really 
forced the Union’s hand, and led to the establish- 
ment as a separate department of the Holiday 
Homes Fund, which last year gave over five 
thousand children a fortnight’s relief from the tread- 
mill of town toil. 

These children come from the Union’s affilizted 
schools and missions scattered through our dullest 
and dirtiest purlieus, and they are those who have 
not had a holiday during the year nor are likely to 
have one. They have to be over six and under 
fourteen years of age, and they have to be free 
from infection and require no medical treatment or 
nursing. For every child sent away the Holiday 
Fund receives six shillings from the school or 
mission, which obtains the money either from the 
child’s friends or from people in the neighbour- 
hood. There is, however, a good deal of human 
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nature about, particularly among the poor, and 
some children will, when the time comes, make 
excuse and refuse to go unless they are sent to 
some particular place, in which case the Fund will 
attend to their wishes if they pay a shilling more. 
This six or seven shillings for the fortnight is of 
course not half the cost of keep, but the Fund 
bears all the rest of the expense, including the 
return railway fare. 

Cases of need involving want of suitable clothing 
are dealt with as far as possible if particulars are 
made known privately at the office ; and there is 
also a limited free list to meet cases of extreme 
destitution. And the Union will also send away 
senior scholars and teachers aged fourteen and 
upwards, who have, however, to pay their railway 
fare and ten shillings towards their fortnight’s 
board and lodging. The number dealt with is, of 
course, limited by the subscriptions received from 
the public. The Union could easily send away 
double the number if the subscriptions would 
admit of it. Would that they did. There is no 
fund that has greater claims than this, none that is 
worked more cheaply, and none that deals with a 
class more deserving of a holiday ; for those that 
benefit are not only the very poor, but they are 
chosen not by special inquiry, but by personal 
knowledge, extending continuously all through the 
year. The Union has an experience of over fifty 
years among the poor of London, and is not likely 
to make many mistakes in the recipients of its 
charity or its country connections, nor to have 
many hitches in its organisation. 

And if everyone, in planning his own holiday, 
planned also for the holiday of some poor child, in 
association with some such fund as this, nearly all 
that is required would be accomplished. 


The next fund, and the largest, is the Children’s 
Country Holidays, of which Mr. Cyril Jackson is 
the secretary, and which sent away last year over 
28,000 children. It was established in 1884 by 
the amalgamation of several private funds, one of 
the principal of which was that founded in White- 
chapel by Canon Barnett, who is now its chairman. 
It sends its children for a fortnight to country 
cottages selected and supervised by friendly visitors 
in each village. It deals with the nearly three- 
quarters of a million youngsters in the London 
day schools who nearly all have their holiday in 
August. To find quarters for the increasing crowd 
of holiday makers during that month within easy 
distance of London becomes yearly more difficult, 
and year by year it has to try farther afield, so that 
last year it had advanced its outposts even into 
Somersetshire. This filling up of the cottage 
accommodation within a reasonable radius, owing 
to the spread of the movement, is the great draw- 
back of the cottage system, to which those who 
advocate permanent homes do not fail to call 
attention. There is much to be said on both sides. 
If the right child is sent to the right cottage there 
can be no doubt as to its experiencing a healthier 
change, and making a closer acquaintance with 
country objects and pursuits than it would in an 
institution. But the cottage is not as easily found 
as it used to be. Many of the cottagers are 


beginning to make a business of “ taking in” these 
little lodgers in more senses than one, and when 
the business element is introduced, competition 
comes, and fund is played off against fund. Cases 
of two or three sets of children being taken from 
different Funds at the same time are not unknown ; 
and once or twice the gentleman of the house has 
appeared among the little lodgers in anything but 
an edifying state. Then again it has been dis- 
covered that the simple rustic has contrived to 
secure a nursemaid on the cheap by showing a 
preference for the bigger girls “ just under four- 
teen, you know,” to whom the fortnight’s change 
of air meant looking after a change of children. 
There is not much of this, and it is only just worth 
mentioning because it has to be faced ; and hence 
the need of careful inquiry and continual in- 
spection, and the yearly widening of the radius in 
the endeavour to escape from the sordidly com- 
mercial. Then, there may be difficulties with the 
child which are more easily dealt with in an 
institution than in a cottage ; such, for instance, as 
want of cleanliness, which is not so frequent as in 
tte old times, for one of the good works of 
compulsory education has been to make the 
London children much cleaner than they used to 
be, although it is still necessary for all the Funds to 
insist on the children being sent to them clean and 
to threaten to send them back if dirty. But an 
institution means bricks and mortar, while a 
cottage system requires no building fund ; and 
with that we leave the matter, having indicated 
that there are more sides than one to this un- 
doubtedly admirable holiday movement, and 
inferentially suggested why some of the societies 
are working on both systems. 

The 28,000 children sent away by the Country 
Holidays Fund cost under thirteen shillings a head, 
all expenses of transit and organisation includéd ; 
and the villages to which they go exceed 830 in 
number ; the list being quite a directory of pleasant 
places. It maps London out into fifty districts, each 
district averaging twelve schools, Hackney being the 
largest with twenty, and West St. Pancras being the 
smallest with five. Last year the thirteen schools of 
Barnsbury sent away 870 children, the eighteen 
schools of Battersea 804, the nineteen schools of 
Bermondsey 896, the seventeen schools of Camber- 
well 840, the eighteen schools of Paddington 849, 
the seventeen schools of Southwark 821, the nine- 
teen schools of Whitechapel 1,132. These are the 
largest, but in almost every district the local report 
speaks of more children being chosen than could 
be accommodated owing to the want of funds. In 
all cases the child’s friends have to contribute to- 
wards the expense of the holiday, but the amounts 
vary very much in the different districts, Camden 
Town subscribing as much as 6s. 52. per head, 
while Deptford only subscribed 2s. 9¢. ; the average 
per head over the whole of London being 4s. 6d. 
for the fortnight ; the fund being thus called upon 
for the 8s. 6d. per head which is the balance of 
what the holiday costs. Some effort is required on 
the part of the local committees in getting in these 
contributions, but as a rule they are paid willingly 
enough, mostly in weekly instalments, many of the 
poor helping their poorer neighbours by giving as 














THE IMPRISONED SPRING. 


(From the Painting by F. W. Lawson in the possession of Geo. Horsfell, Esq.) 
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much as possible. Sometimes, however, the con- 
tributions are suddenly stopped, for a reason alluded 
to in the following delightful passage in this year's 
report. “The competition of less carefully worked 
societies which send children quite free is a great 
trouble to the visitors, especially when they see 
children who had begun to pay in contributions, or 
who had in some cases eight shillings or even more 
in the school bank, suddenly snatched off as drift 
children, the parents having preferred to pocket their 
pride and money togivinga contribution which would 
have maintained their self-respect. Sometimes, in- 
deed, they refuse the free holiday, and sometimes 
the children themselves feel its disadvantages, as, 
for example, in a Buckinghamshire village, where 
a party of Children’s Holiday Fund children from a 
very poor East End school were much lorded over 
by some far better dressed children from a West 
End Sunday School, till they discovered that 
these smart young people had been sent as a 
charity free, while ‘my mother paid half a crown !’” 

In every district there is a committee which 
works in co-operation with the school officials. 
The children are selected on the grounds that they 
are ailing and require change of air, that they have 
no friends in the country they can visit, that they 
do not require any kind of medical treatment, and 
that they have had no previous country holiday 
during the season. They have to be over five and 
under fourteen years of age, and their homes have 
always to be visited before they are sent away. The 
arrangements for sending them away are made by 
the local committees in communication with the 
council, and the London and country workers in- 
form each other of the despatch and safe arrival of 
the children. The country workers have the very 
difficult task of selecting the cottages, the intention 
being that only cottages in full work and fairly good 
circumstances should be chosen, so that the allow- 
ance from the Fund should not beapplied to the relief 
of local indigence. Each child is entitled to a bed 
to itself, or at the least to share it with only one 
other child of the same sex and about the same 
age; overcrowding in bedrooms has to be 
particularly guarded against ; and cottages taking 
in other lodgers or altering, the arrangements as 
approved are not allowed to receive children again. 


Working in co-operation with the Country Holi- 
days Fund is the Children’s Fresh-Air Mission, of 
which the treasurer is Mr. Walter Hazell, M.P., 
and which deals with the poor children of Holborn, 
Clerkenwell, and St. Luke’s. It sent away over 
3,000 children last year, most of whom paid 
nothing beyond their railway fare, and the cost 
to the fund was only ten shillings per child for the 
fortnight, the working expenses being singularly 
low. Mr. Augustine Birrell spoke up well for this 
mission at this year’s annual meeting. “I have 
never,” he said, “ been a believer in the Rights of 
Man, but I do believe in the right of every child 
in London to spend at least a fortnight in the 
country. It is almost impossible to conceive of a 
more terrible deprivation to a child than to be 
condemned to live the whole year out from one 
end to the other without knowing what it is to play 
in the country. I do not say anything about the 
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superiority of town or country. Each has its 
advantages, but not to know the joys of the country 
and its pleasures is surely a terrible thing. Now, 
for ten shillings a child will be sent to the country 
for a fortnight. Such an outlay is almost con- 
temptible when you think of the benefits that it will 
bestow, and must, I think, bring home to everybody 
the duty of supporting such an institution as this.” 


So much for the day schools ; and now for the 
Sunday schools. For the particulars regarding the 
Sunday School Union system we are indebted 
to Mr. Frank Clements, the energetic honorary 
secretary of the Country Homes Committee, whose 
offices are at 56 Old Bailey. The Union begins 
to send away its children to country cottages in 
April, and the season lasts till October, with the 
usual pressure in August ; but it has three homes of 
its own which are open all the year round, two for 
children and one for teachers. The latter is the 
Home of Rest for Female Sunday School Teachers 
at Hastings, where a payment of twenty-five 
shillings for the fortnight ensures not only board 
and lodging, but the railway fare to and from 
London. The children’s homes are at Bournemouth 
and Clacton. That at Bournemouth is for the 
delicate ones and those recovering from illness, 
and needing a larger amount of care and attention 
than usual ; the fortnight’s cost to the child, in- 
cluding the return railway fare, being twelve shillings 
and sixpence. The main seaside holiday home is, 
however, that at Clacton, opened about this time 
last year, in which over three hundred deserving 
little people have already had a fortnight of healthy 
change. The bulk of the holiday work, which 
began in 1886, is, however, done on the cottage 
system, some 1,400 youngsters, mostly girls, being 
sent during the year in small detachments to 
country villages within a radius of fifty miles 
round London, the children, like those of the 
Ragged School Union, being always sent from the 
nearest terminus : most of the north of London 
applicants going by the Great Northern and 
Midland lines, those of the west going by the 
Great Western, those of the south by the southerly 
lines, those of the east by the Great Eastern; and one 
of the chief reasons for choosing Clacton as the site 
of the large home was to avoid the necessity of bring- 
ing so many East-End children across London. 

The Sunday School Union system isa very pretty 
piece of organisation, and owes much of its success 
to its exactitude. The London Sunday Schools do 
not, as is well known, communicate direct with 
the Union. They are grouped into different dis- 
tricts, each group forming an “auxiliary.” The 
superintendents of the schools communicate with 
the secretary of the auxiliary, and the secretary of 
the auxiliary communicates not only with the 
headquarters in the Old Bailey, but with the 
Holiday Homes Fund and the Country Holidays 
Fund, to prevent charity being wasted by giving 
any one child more than one holiday in a year. 
The child is really chosen by the teacher, who has 
to make the inquiries and certify as to the genuine- 
ness of the case. The form of recommendation 
is signed by the teacher, countersigned by the 
superintendent, and forwarded through the auxiliary 
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to the central committee ; it not only gives the 
scholar’s name and address, but his or her age, 
which must be over six and under fourteen, and 
the date of the proposed fortnight’s holiday, of 
which the cost to the child’s friends is six shillings 
and the return railway fare, a fee of one shilling 
being charged in the event of the child refusing to 
go away on the date applied for. 





THE FORTNIGHT IN THE COUNTRY. 


little brigade. In this way the school and the 
Union check each other, and the child’s friends 
see that it is safely started on its journey. At the 
arrival station the party is handed over by the 
guard of the train, and the local representatives 
of the Union take charge of it and distribute it in 
carriages and carriers’ carts among the different 
cottages, some of which may be two or three miles 





[A. Withers. 


SUNNY HOURS. 


The cottage homes are chosen by the auxiliary 
secretaries and school officers in the country, who 
are responsible for the local arrangements as to 
reception and treatment and safe return to London. 
The child receives its marching orders through its 
teacher, and at the hour named reports itself, 
generally under the clock of the railway station, to 
one of the general committee, who has a list of his 


or more from the railway, but all of which are 
supposed to be visited by the local Sunday School 
Officials at least once or twice during the fortnight. 


Besides this there are many other minor funds 
for cottages and homes, which bring up to about a 
hundred thousand the number of London children 
sent last year fora fortnight into the country. We 
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say nothing of mere day treats, which run into 
enormous numbers. There is Mr. Pearson, for 
instance, of “ Pearson’s Weekly,” who this year is 
going to send away 40,000 London children and 
40,000 children from the leading provincial cities, 
under a scheme organised by Mr. John Kirk, 
which reduces the cost per child to ninepence—-a 
praiseworthy work on American lines; for in 
America the big towns have each their Press Fund 
for which all the newspapers appeal, and in which 
they all help, which has the sole control of all these 
school children’s holiday excursions. 


With few exceptions the limit of age in all these 
funds is fourteen. For boys between that age and 
seventeen there is a special organisation, the Sea- 
side Camp for London Working Boys, under the 
auspices of the London Diocesan Council for the 
Welfare of Young Men, the secretary of which is 
Mr. F. A. Bloxam, whose offices are at Northumber- 
land Chambers in Northumberland Avenue. The 
camp was first pitched on the Sandhills north of 
Deal, but after three years had to give way to the 
golfers ; it then moved to Bognor in 1892, whence 
in the following year it went to Littlestone, near 
New Romney. In 1889, the year of its establish- 
ment, the camp accommodated 607 boys ; last year 
the number had risen to 1,530. The season was 
then shortened from fourteen weeks to eight, ex- 
perience having shown that few boys could get a 
holiday before the middle of July, and it was 


found possible to open a second camp _ near * 


Winchelsea during the three busiest weeks of 
August. From the 3rd to the roth of August 
the Littlestone camp was reserved for the lads of 
the London Diocesan Church Lads Brigade, which 
was originally instituted for the purpose of keeping 
the old campers in touch with one another ; it was 
occupied for another week by the Rugby Club 
from Notting Hill and the Oxford House boys 
from Bethnal Green, the Winchelsea camp being 
open to all comers. 

The boys pay each ten shillings for the fortnight, 
which includes all the expenses to them, including 
their return railway fare ; and in order that the 
camp may be kept to the poor, they are not eligible 
if their earnings exceed seven shillings a week, 
although boys earning ten shillings a week are 
occasionally taken on condition that they pay a 
shilling a day. The railway fare is really five 
shillings, so that the subscription list bears the 
bulk of the cost. 

The boys come from all parts of London, any 
boy being eligible who has obtained a recommenda- 
tion from a minister of religion or certain other 
persons within the diocese. When the preliminaries 
have been arranged, the boy receives a voucher 
stating on what day he can be admitted, and on 
every Saturday afternoon during the camping 
season a batch of boys may be seen at Charing 
Cross Station, where they are met by the secretary, 
and under a sergeant’s charge despatched in special 
carriages to Littlestone or Winchelsea. On arrival 
they are provided with sailor caps and blouses, and 
told off to their camp duties and amusements— 
bathing, boating, rambling, or what not. There is 


no doubt that this camp is a great instrument for 
good. The boys get the advantages of discipline 
without such regulations as by their minuteness 
and precision are apt to become irksome. “In 
the camp life,” as Professor Bonney says, “the 
influences of religion, like the influences of order, 
are brought to bear, yet with quiet unobtrusiveness 
and an attractive reasonableness. It is assumed 
that all are Christians rather than asserted that 
they must be. There are daily prayers and short 
Sunday services ; the lads also perceive, and at 
their age deeds speak more strongly than words, 
that the men who are their helpers and friends, 
who lead them and surpass them often in games 
and manly exercises, are not ashamed to confess 
themselves servants of Christ and to conform 
their lives to His example.” 


This camping notion has proved so attractive 
that quite another class has adopted it. For the 
last four years now the Universities’ Camps for 
Public School boys have been in existence. In 
1892 the movement began with about 70, in 1893 
the number reached 203, in 1894 there were 309, 
occupying four camps—one at Cresswell for the 
northerners, one at Rye in Sussex, and two at 
Highcliffe, between Hurst and Christchurch. ‘These 
boys camp out for ten days in August, and pay 
two guineas each, a sum which covers all expenses 
except railway fares. ‘They have to do everything 
for themselves, the only servants being the soldier- 
cook and his assistant, whom they assist in de- 
tachments. Each tent holds half-a-dozen boys 
presided over by an undergraduate from Oxford or 
Cambridge, and each camp of about a dozen tents 
is in charge of a military officer who has had 
experience of real camp life, the superintendence 
of the whole brigade being in the hands of Major 
Seton-Churchill, of White Hall, Lichfield. 

The day begins with a devotional Bible reading 
in the separate tents ; and each evening is spent 
in songs and recitations, and ends with a general 
Church Parade in the large tent, where short 
addresses are given by the officers. During the 
day almost every known game and pastime is 
attempted, and the result, be the weather wet or 
fine, is a successful well-organised holiday. The 
object of the camp is, of course, a religious one, but 
the religion is of the manly muscular sort tha 
knows no narrowness ; and nothing better has yet 
been devised for encouraging a healthy tone of 
brotherhood and mutual help. One great point is 
that the period of association is too short for the 
novelty to wear off, and that the boys are everything 
by turns and nothing long. As one of the last 
year’s songs at the Rye Camp has it : 


‘*Oh! we take them from the college or the school, 
And we pile them up in heaps in one big camp ; 
We teach them they’re not made of cottonwool, 
And how to live in tents and keep out damp. 
It does not matter who they are at home, 
Or if of mother’s eyes they are the sun ; 
Once to Rye he’s taken ticket, 
He is orderly and picket, 
Cook, cricketer and cyclist, all in one.” 


W. J. GORDON. 
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WHERE THEY ARE, AND WHAT THEY ARE DOING, 


N ever-growing social significance attaches to 
A the Settlements of London. The very term 
as indicating the location of educated workers 
in the squalid quarters of the poor, to help them 
by the contact of daily life, was new not many 
years since, although personal service had long 
been a recognised duty under other forms. Per- 
haps the chief good done by the first experiments 
of the universities, and notably by Toynbee Hall,' 
was in their calling attention to the need of a 
closer relationship between classes. No one 
would pretend that the influence hitherto exerted 
has achieved all that was desired—some things 
attempted challenge criticism—but the impulse 
given to social reform has been great, both in the 
enlargement of its objects, and in the modification 
of methods. The value of all these institutions is 
rather to be judged by their bearing on the future 
than by what they are to-day. The movement 
may be said to be still in its infancy, and it can 
yet be shaped by experience. The antagonisms 
of classes have to be bridged, the opposition of 
interests must be softened. Legislation without 
education will effect little. ‘There can be no per- 
manent settlement of the social question which 
does not provide for the free circulation of a 
common life—as of “one blood” in the corporate 
state ; and this can only be secured by a better 
understanding of mutual needs, which it is difficult 
to reach when classes live apart as in our modern 
cities, 





In London the Settlements differ. 


The Aim of “Oxford House would be described as 
et. ~~ a High Church Institution ; Toynbee 


Hall as a Broad Church Settlement ; 
Mansfield House is supported by the Congrega- 
tionalists ; Bermondsey by the Wesleyans ; New- 
man House represents the Roman Catholics ; while 
University Hall is the outcome of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s well-known volume, “ Robert Elsmere” ; 
and Browning Hall, the youngest, makes a new 
appeal to the well-to-do to return and live 
among the poow Every one of these endeavours 
has had its measure of success ; the aim of each is to 
raise the character of the district of which it is the 
centre, by gathering together a body of men and 
women who shall work in unselfish devotion for the 
common good. Modes and maxims may differ, 
but at present a good understanding exists be- 
tween the various bodies, and occasionally the 
workers of the different Settlements gather together 
to talk over matters. Each is deeply pledged to 
the service of humanity, all take a deep interest 
in matters affecting the life of the citizens, such 
as Public Health, Temperance, Poor Law, Edu- 
cation, and Thrift. As to details, there are vast 
divergencies, some of great moment. 


1 Of which a full account will be found in the ‘ Leisure 
Hour " as far back as April, 1888. 


Of these Settlements, Oxford 
House, Toynbee, Bermondsey, and 
Mansfield have all entered into social 
politics. ‘The two former have representatives on 
the School Board and County Council ; Mansfield 
on the School Board, the Town Council, and among 
the Guardians ; while Bermondsey also has a 
member who is a Guardian. Browning Hall has 
not taken any side in Imperial politics, but in the 
bye-election at Walworth, the Warden placed it at 
the disposal of all three candidates for meetings. 
The Gordon Square institution is about to extend 
its sphere of operations at a cost of £20,000, and 
will, by the new articles of association, be bound to 
devote some of its resources to what is announced as 
an improved teaching of the Bible “ in the light of 
modern knowledge and research” ; but the general 
social work will be wholly dissociated from any 
special form of doctrinal propaganda. Oxford 
House is distinctly a centre for Christian teaching, 
and most of the other Settlements avow religious 
aims. Toynbee Hall makes general culture its 
special mission, and uses art, for example, as a 
means to refine and purify. 

At Bethnal Green Mr. Ingram has made a great 
effort to influence men, and it should be noted 
that many of the best working men’s clubs in Lon- 
don are affiliated with Oxford House. For the 
federated clubs there are sports and competitions 
of all kinds, intellectual and recreative in every 
form. Some of the Settlements have Sunday 
schools, and at Browning Hall there isa day school. 
Mansfield and Oxford House have also their own 
lodging houses. One or two have started co- 
operative establishments, but they have not always 
paid. 

One public man, Mr. P. R. Buchanan, a member 
of Oxford House, has established the most effective 
rival to the dram shop that has yet been found. His 
* Tee-to-Tums ” are dotted here and there all over 
London. These are the only popular temperance 
public-houses in the Metropolis. They are comfort- 
able and well appointed. Games of all descriptions 
go on ; reading-room and library being well used. 
The smoking-room is thronged with sturdy artisans 
discussing trade and social questions. Debates— 
opened by the best authorities in England—are well 
patronised, and the sons of Prime Ministers have 
been known to assist. 

Last year Sir John Gorst went to live at Toyn- 
bee and has ever since remained a resident. He 
carefully entered into the life of the young men as 
one of themselves, and after a short time heartily 
gave his adhesion to the work. Other prominent 
public men have rallied to the assistance of the 
various institutions, 


Main Charac- 
teristics. 


_ How far the principle of these 
institutions has made itself a part of 
the machinery of our century was evidenced in 


Progress. 
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the conference recently held at New York, where 
various Settlements are already at work. Ata meet- 
ing of Wardens held not long since in London, it 
was agreed to visit the chief English provincial 
towns, and urge them to commence a like work 
for the education of their own people. 

w, Menare needed to develop the work 
anted— ; ‘ 
Men. —men and money. Those who have 

healthand wealth can enrich themselves 
in this campaign to promote practical brotherhood. 
The social activities to which the churches are now 
waking demand large reinforcements. In the 
poorer churches there is a greater proportion of 
workers than in the wealthier, but their powers are 
very limited. The pressing need of London is 
not so much preachers as workers. These are 
wanted if the words of Lewis Morris are to have 
fulfilment— 


“* There shall come from out this noise of strife and 


groaning 
A broader and a juster brotherhood, 
A deep equality of aim, postponing 
All selfish seeking to the general good. 
There shall come a time when each shall to another 
Be as Christ would have him—brother unto brother.” 


It must be borne in mind, however, that there 
are many other institutions, beside those known 
as Settlements, in which Christian workers reside 
and labour among the people, applying the same 
great principle of brotherhood with zeal and faith. 
A long list might be given of men who have laid 
great gifts on obscure altars for the sake of God's 
poor. 


MANSFIELD HOUSE, CANNING TOWN, 


As the earlier residences of Toynbee Hall and 
Oxford House have been already described in 
these pages, let us begin with the easternmost 
settlement, Mansfield House, Canning Town. 
Thirty years ago, this district was a marsh, where 
herons, plover, widgeon, snipe, and other birds 
could easily be shot. Where Mansfield stands was 
marsh. Great changes have taken place; the 
transition stages are not yet over ; the increase in 
population goes on. ‘The tide of men and women 
flows in to West Ham from the villages and hamlets 
of Essex and the country generally, ebbing from 
Whitechapel, Bethnal Green, and St. George’s-in- 
the-East. In 1891 the Borough of West Ham had 
a population of 205,000, against 129,000 in 1881. 
There is no attraction to keep anyone in residence 
who can afford to get away; casual labourers 
swarm up from the country generally, but the well- 
to-do have fled. 

For some time prior to the starting of the House, 
the Rev. F. W. Newland, m.a.—long the well-known 
pastor of the Congregational Church—had invited 
students from Oxford, and particularly the men of 
Mansfield College, to come and visit Canning 
Town in vacation time, and make acquaintance 
with the life of the people. Under his guidance 
much useful work was done, and a spirit awakened 
which was to bear fruit on a larger scale. 

Among the students was Mr. Percy Alden, M.a., 
who was moved to plan further schemes by all he 


had learned and seen while working in the district. 
He at first took lodgings, and after some time 
proposed to establish a separate house. With him 
was Mr. Will Reason, M.A. Mr. Newland pressed 
home the claims of the locality, and agreed to 
accept the position of Honorary Warden. Then 
followed an anxious time. Mr. Newland stood by 


the young men, and in the end their enthusiasm 
triumphed. The help given by Dr. Fairbairn and 
the College of which he is the head proved invalu- 
able. 


After months of waiting, premises were 





MANS ee HO HETTLCHENT 
secured near the great Albert and Victoria Docks, 
where the gates used to be besieged every morning 
by huge armies of casual labourers, struggling for 
the chance of a day’s work. Gasworks, ironworks, 
and factories of various kinds give a fluctuating 
demand for labour. Here the Settlement was 
founded for practical helpfulness, in the spirit of 
Jesus Christ, in all that affects human life. <A 
war is waged against all evil—selfishness, injustice, 
vice, disease, starvation, ignorance, and squalor— 
and it is sought to build up God’s kingdom in 
brotherhood, righteousness, purity, health, truth, 
and beauty. Questions have arisen which have 
sharply divided opinion. It is not to be expected 
that in times of agitationall shall move harmoniously 
at every point. But nothing will so clearly define 
the general influence of Mansfield House as the 
detail of its work from day to day. 

A week at the Settlement is something like 
the following. Sunday is a busy day at Mansfield 
House, and at ten o’clock in the morning there is 
a meeting of the Mutual Improvement Society. 
Those attending are some of the keener spirits, who 
thirst for knowledge. Dockers and working men 
they may be, but their interest in literature and 
science is intense. ‘They know that education will 
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help them to understand the needs of humanity 
better, and they seek it with avidity. Then follows 
some outdoor work, and often the Anarchists and 
the Socialists are debated with in the open air. 
But the characteristic of Canning ‘Town is its 
Pleasant Sunday Afternoon movement. This 
gathering for men is held in the Congregational 
Chapel. There are 500 men who readily pay a 
penny as they file past the registrar to get their 
membership cards stamped. Mr. Alden or Mr. 
Reason takes the chair, and a small and effective 
orchestra recruited from the men, with the organ, 
provides the music. Solos are given, and a twenty 
minutes’ address. All sorts of speakers have given 
that address: members of Parliament and Uni- 
versity professors, the leaders of the labour move- 
ment, ministers and laymen of many degrees, have 
all spoken on a variety of subjectstothemen. And 
the audience are reached, as the following significant 
incident will show. At the close of one gathering, 
one of the men rose and asked to be allowed to 
move a resolution. ‘The church had just been 
cleaned and improved internally. He thought they 
ought to contribute something to the cost, as Mr. 
Newland and his deacons were good enough to 
allow them to meet there. He also added that for 
seventeen years he had not been to a place of 
worship, and there were many others like him ; but 
here they found a religion they could understand, 
and could learn something from. The meeting 
carried his proposition with heartiness, and made a 
collection then and there. The women meet at 
the same time at Mansfield Hall, and there are over 
500 members on the roll; they bring their 
babies. Miss Cheetham conducts, and there is a 
lively musical programme. The speeches are 
bright and vigorous. 

Mr. Reason and his fellow helpers take achildren’s 
Happy Sunday Evening, and those to whom they 
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speak are almost outside Sunday School influence. 
At half-past six o’clock the children file in, and their 
appearance is a pitiful one. 

For those who go nowhere there is an evening 





worship hour. It is an hour of simple worship of 
our Father, of brotherly union of hearts, with 
bright singing, reading, and a short talk about the 
teachings of Jesus Christ. A large number attend, 
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and Mr. Alden or Mr. Reason conducts it. In 
the height of summer every seat is occupied, and 
no service in a consecrated edifice could be more 
reverent and hearty. It is religious and thorough. 

At eight o’clock there is a lecture followed by dis- 
cussion. Several hundreds gather together to debate 
scientific, temperance, and other questions, 
the leaders taking care that the religious 
side of each topic shall not be lost sight of. 
Sometimes an M.P. will come down, and 
then he is “heckled”; and these East 
Enders understand the art perfectly. It is 
late at night before all is over. The club, 
too, is opened at six o’clock, and those who 
like can go there. Some there are who 
fight shy of the religious gatherings, yet are 
kept out of the public-house by the club. 

Men from Oxford and Cambridge often 
stay from Friday till Monday, and help in 
every possible way. The Mansfield men 
aid all the churches in various ways ; and 
certainly the district—which in Mr. Spencer 
Curwen’s boyhood was a marsh, with a few 
cattle and flocks of wildfowl—has not only 
developed, but the church life has kept 
pace with it. 


A popular feature of the Mansfield 
House work is the Poor Man’s Lawyer. 
He holds his court on a Tuesday evening. 
Some cases are dealt with by a_ barrister, 
and the residue by solicitors. One year the 
number of cases amounted to 600, and the 
next it had gone up to 1,500, The cases 
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at my visit included the tragic as well as the funny 
side of life. One poor woman, whose husband 
was a coal-porter in prison, came to say that her 
landlord kept her machine, worth seven guineas, to 
satisfy a claim for 15s. for 
rent. That landlord was seen, 
and his side of the case 
heard before any action was 
taken. Another man had an 


railway came to ask if he could 
claim damages from the com- 
pany, as he contended that it 
was their carelessness which 
rendered the catastrophe pos- 
sible. A_ stevedore’s wife, 
whose husband had been out 
of work for nearly five months, 
complained that the water had 
been cut off because the land- 
lord would not do repairs ; she 
refused to pay rent till water 
was put in, and the landlord 
distrained. Another woman, 
whose husband was a cripple, 
stated that her sister living at 
Worthing had died leaving a 
good deal of money, and that 
it was to be equally divided ; 
the brothers and sisters had absorbed it all : what 
was to be done? Some think it necessary to direct a 
registered letter in the presence of the solicitor, and 
another insists on signing a Post-Office withdrawal 
form before a commissioner for oaths. 








A CUSY CORNER AT THE “‘ WAVE” LODGING-HOUSE. 





A very large number of cases are kept out of 
court. Friendly intervention often settles the 
matter; sometimes only explanation is needed. 
If the client is advised to go to law, the name of 
a respectable solicitor is given. 
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Speaking of the everyday life, Mr. Alden is a 
member of the Town Council, and Mr. Reason 
a member of the School Board, and Miss Cheetham 
a member of the Board of Guardians. They repre- 
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DISAPPOINTED DOCKERS, 


sent the Brotherhood Society, which is a body of 
several hundred men and women bound together by 
a pledge to “serve humanity in the spirit of Jesus.” 
Several sections were formed for special purposes, 
the most active being the Temperance, Public 
Health, and Visiting 
sections. The Public 
Health section investi- 
gates reports of insani- 
tary conditions, and 
forwards well-founded 
complaints to the medi- 
cal officer. There is a 
tremendous amount to 
be done in this di- 
rection, for insanitary 
abominations abound. 

How do the casual 
population live? Well, 
in a walk round with 
the Warden you can 
see old couples making 
matchboxes in their 
garret at 24d. a gross, 
and the shirtmakers 
who make coarse shirts 
at prices ranging from 
7a. to 11d. per dozen, 
with 2}d. extra for six dozen buttons and eight 
dozen button-holes. Seamstresses make tunic and 
knickerbocker suits at 2¢. each. 

A visit to the dock gates will often reveal hundreds 
of men wearily waiting for work. Some are 
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unionists, some are not. A few are chosen ; the 
rest are not wanted. In talking to them I found 
many had had only a few days’ work for months. 
Talk of poverty ! why, 40 per cent., and even 60 per 
cent., of the dockers and gas labourers are some- 
times out of work. Another sad sight is the poor 
Lascars and other Orientals who are starving their 
very life away. 

The Brotherhood Committee see that the 
poor shall live decently. A list of sanitation 
cases is dealt with weekly. Here is a round of 
visits. The first case was a typical one. The 
water was cut off ; but there was no lack of moisture 
underneath the boards. It turned out that nine or 
ten inches of sewage lay under the floor. Well 
might the planks be rotten, and the children down 
with diphtheria and the household ill! The poor 
cannot complain, because the mandate of the land- 
lord would be “ Out you go!” but any pastor can 
act, and compel the authorities to do so, without 
the name of the informant appearing. And this 
is what the Rev. J. W. Horsley has done so 
effectively in the South of London. Any body 
of Christians can act as pioneer in these health 
crusades in the various districts, regardless of the 
powers that be, although the erring landlord may 
sometimes give a handsome donation to church 
or chapel work. In Canning Town whole rows 
of houses are put up—damp, unhealthy, and con- 
stantly needing repairs, which they do not get. If 
a tenant improves, too often the rent is raised ; and 
there is no compensation for his improvements. 
Of course the reader shrugs his shoulders and 
says, “Oh, but many of the people will not keep 
any place nice and clean”; but the answer is, 
“That is a result of the bad conditions that have 
made thern hopeless and reckless.” I have seen 
in “London over the border” bricks being laid 
directly on the marsh, without foundation or dry 
course. The building inspectors and the medical 
officer have work to do in Canning Town. 


Mansfield House does much for the children. 
Mr. Reason visits the schools on every possible 
occasion. ‘The sight of a well-filled school is very 
depressing. The absence of real childlikeness 
from the faces of most is very sad. They look 
to know far too much, these children ; the watchful 
mistrust on many of their faces makes one under- 
stand the answer given by a London lad to the 
inquiry, “What’s our duty to our neighbour?” 
“To keep your eye on ’im,” was the reply. 

Here is a world in which children have often 
had to go to school without breakfast. Bricks and 
mortar in alloyed ugliness for the most part bound 
their horizon. Where the interiors of the public- 
house and the pawnshop are familiar from infancy, 
and the air is seldom free from the universal adjec- 
tive and its worse relatives, it is not surprising that 
the qualities of childhood that make the Kingdom 
of Heaven should speedily disappear. 

A good deal is now done to prevent the starva- 
tion of the children. Under the auspices of the 
School Board, meals have been provided at various 
centres ; and in one case Mansfield House spent 
a good sum in enlarging the space, besides dis- 
tributing the food-supply and practically taking 


charge. Saying grace is a suggestive moment : 
one eye is turned up to the ceiling, the other is 
usually on the bread, and watching for a favourable 
opportunity to “annex” the neighbour’s portion, 
or to put salt in the pocket—the latter a very 
favourite device. 

During the winter there are teas and entertain- 
ments, and the evening programme is something 
like the following. A bountiful tea is provided, 
and Mr. Alden with a big bell appears on the 
scene. ‘There is a special Punch and Judy, with 
gorgeous marionettes, of course a real live Toby, 
and a dialogue specially revised for this kind of 
thing. Punch behaves with his usual obstreperous 
unreasonableness, getting the best of everybody 
except Joey the clown, and goes through his 
chequered career to the accompaniment of roars 
of delight from the children. Then each child 
has a garment, a toy, and an orange. And the 
grown folks enjoy it too, save when at the close 
their good offices are called into requisition to com- 
fort the broken-hearted little ones outside, whose 
oranges are snatched away by those adult bullies 
who always hang on to prey and steal. How to 
deal with these Ishmaelites is a problem yet to be 
solved. 

Similar treats and happy evenings are constant 
through the year. 


No account of the Settlement would be com- 
plete without a description of Saturday, which is 
the day of days to the East Ender. It is the joy 
of the factory girl, and the hope of thé wearied 
toiler. Even the “ out-of-works” look forward to 
this day. It means that when all are at play they 
forget the fact that there is such a thing as work ; 
and the more fortunate brethren will readily give 
lavishly to their mates, and help to brighten their 
sorrows. ‘There is no generosity like that of the 
poor to each other. ‘Talk of one touch of nature 
making the whole world kin, you get it realised in 
all its fulness among these who have but little. 
True, no public press records the noble self-help of 
these poor artisans, but the rich would be abashed 
and astonished if they knew how clannish these poor 
are. One wishes so much did not go to the pub- 
lican ; but this generous trait of character remains, 
and is a leverage by which they may be won to 
better things. ‘They out of their pound will spend 
a third in helping those who have none. This is 
why the workless like Saturday. 

In the afternoon the Ramblers meet for a run 
on cycles, and the lantern rides are very attractive. 
The football club, too, has won special distinction. 
At the club the studious read ; and in the evening 
all the rooms are filled—reading-room and library, 
chess-room with its devotees, smoking-room 
thronged with men talking of social questions. 
The sick benefit society, the penny bank, the 
loan society, and the co-operative society, gather 
about 8 p.M. 

The Saturday Populars are the great success ; 
whole families come, and babies too. They are 
a splendid institution, for they keep men from the 
public-house. I was-.struck with the prevailing 
opinion—namely, a desire to cater for the family 
altogether ; and this means all spending a happy 














time together. One day the Churches will learn 
the wisdom of this and apply it to everything. 


At Mansfield Women’s Headquarters admirable 
work goes on among the women. ‘The settlement 
is at 461 Barking Road, and Miss Cheetham is the 
head. 

There are several ladies who live there and help. 
A week’s work is something like the following. 
Monday morning finds the residents cutting out 
garments to be used in the work-room on Tuesday, 
or lithographing songs to be used at the Evening 
Home. In the evening there is the Medical 
Mission Mothers’ Meeting in Quadrant Street, and 
a meeting of the Factory Girls’ Club in Clarkson 
Street. Classes in English, and bandaging, and 
poulticing also are held. 

Tuesday is a busy day. At ten Miss Cheetham 
sees applicants who want help from her work-room, 
and another lady goes to the Registry Office at 
Poplar, where all servants wanting places go. This 
means much visiting at the homes of the girls. In 
one morning thirty have obtained places. Mis- 
tresses can always get a supply of reliable girls 
from here. Those who go out remain members 
of an association, and for one tea 800 invitations 
were sent out. ‘Thirty medals were given to girls 
who had kept their situation two years and upwards. 
In the afternoon the sick benefit society meets, 
and for a weekly payment of 5¢.a member receives 
doctor’s advice free, and a sum of eight shillings 
weekly during the first two months of sickness and 
four shillings during the second two months. 

In the evening there is a class in connection 
with the Women’s Co-operative Guild—the mem- 
bers were reading “ Ivanhoe ”—and then follows a 
physiology class, at which practical work is done. 

On Wednesday morning the sick are visited, and 
in the afternoon the residents’ Bible class is held, 
and in the evening a mathematical class and a 
Band of Hope. Mr. Reason has a popular Bible 








class in the evening. 
day. 

Thursday and Friday are medical mission days, 
and the work takes all day ; but there is a visit and 
musical evening for the “ Wave Lodging-house,” 
and Thursday js also Miss Cheetham’s day at the 
West Ham Union. 


Wednesday is also a soup 
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Saturday is called a free day ; but a dispensing 
class, and visiting those who cannot be caught at 
any other time, make up a tiring day’s work. 

Sunday is occupied with the women’s P.S.A. 
Then in the evening there is a large children’s 
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service and also a women’s service. This is all pre- 
faced by Sunday school work ; and thus another 
busy day is spent. 


It is difficult to gauge the total work of Mansfield 
House and its “sphere of influence.” ‘There is the 
Walmer Castle Coffee Tavern and the “ Wave 
Lodging-house,” the latter situate at the Custom 
House. The man in charge is an old soldier and 
full of enthusiasm. Some of the lodgers on the 
occasion of my visit were at tea. In the kitchen 
any man can wash and cook for himself. For two- 
pence you can get a hot bath. There is a reading- 
room, with small library, illustrated papers which 
are eagerly read, and a piano. Upstairs are the 
beds. If you can afford to pay sixpence you can 
have a really comfortable cubicle, and for twopence 
less you get a bed with a good deal of privacy. The 
habitués include all sorts and conditions of men. 
One sailor had been educated at Cheltenham Col- 
lege. He spoke with quite a refined accent, and had 
wandered all over the earth. He did not want the 
old folks at home to know where he was. Drink, 
bad companions, bets, and debts had caused him 
to disgrace himself, and he had never been home 
since. Many of the men want help, and now here 
is all the cosiness of the municipal “ doss-house,” 
with the addition of friends who want to help those 
who are down in the depths of despair, and require 
rousing to a sense of their manhood. 

There are all sorts of educational classes at Mans- 
field House. There is a matriculation class, which 
Mr. Reason, aided by his wife, finds time for. The 
University Extension lectures are readily taken up, 
and drawing, mechanical construction, mathematics, 
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English, French, and other classes attract a num- 
ber of students. Men who have had a hard 
day in the City come down and slave away as 
though they were paid a handsome sum for tuition. 
Thus in many ways is the mind developed, and 
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the lives of crowds are brightened by the possibility 
of attaining to positions that often cost very much 
to prepare for. Here the preparation is free, and 
diligence only is necessary. 

T. C. COLLINGS. 
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“FORMOSA, BY A NATIVE 


MONG accepted phrases, “The unchanging 
East” is in the way of being somewhat dis- 
credited by the amazing energy with which 

Japan has stepped out of a period of obscurity into 
the full blaze of modern life. Among, however, 
the manifold records of its past and pictures of its 
present state, sufficient prominence is perhaps not 
given to that parenthesis in its history which fol- 
lowed the expulsion of the Jesuits in 1638. They 
had lived and taught there with such success for 
nearly one hundred years (their work was begun in 
1549) that, according to authentic records, before 
their teachers were banished, some fifty thousand 
souls were put to death for professing Christianity. 
Then for a while no recognition of a visitor was 
permitted unless he consented to trample on the 
crucifix or cross. This was to prove that he was 
not a convert of the Jesuits, who were charged 
with professing allegiance to an alien power, and 
thus endangering Japanese independence. This 
result was so feared that not only were they ex- 
pelled, but immediately afterwards all foreign 
vessels were excluded from Japanese ports, and not 
allowed to touch at them under any pretence 
whatever. Then began a period of national eclipse 
which was not terminated till 1853. Up to that 
date the Japanese, having driven out the Christians, 
lived, as one says, “like frogs ina well.” But their 
isolation was at last rudely broken by Commodore 
Perry steaming into the harbour of Yokohama with 
a squadron of United States warships. ‘Then, all 
at once, the policy of exclusiveness was thrown to 
the winds. Treaty after treaty followed that ex- 
torted by the United States, and, after a period of 
stubborn sulkiness which had lasted 216 years, Japan 
opened its gates to the world. It not only invited 
commerce, but in 1860 sent an embassy forth 
to visit other nations in turn, and so scrape the 
brains of those who had not been permitted to 
land on its shores. And with what fruitful result 
they have been scraped we are beginning to realise. 
Japan has become not only the land of the tourist 
rather than of the traveller, but an Eastern nation 
(a mixture not less strange than sudden) with 
Western ideas and modern equipment. It looks as 
if, during those two centuries and more in which 
she withdrew into her tent, Japan had been accu- 
mulating ability to make a fresh national departure, 
and, as the net of the sleeping fisherman is filled, 
heen silently furnished with a store of new life. 
Whether her long incubation involved a conscious 
forecast or not (I doubt if a sitting hen ever thinks 
much, however meditative she may seem to be), 
there must have been some eggs of thought sat upon 
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in her seclusion, or Japan could not have so 
promptly recognised the brood of enterprising 
chickens which issued from her nest as soon as 
the foreigner had broken their shells. Anyhow, 
they grew into gamecocks at a pace equal to that 
seen in a poultry-yard, beginning to put on spurs 
as well as to crow directly they felt their feet and 
made their way out of the fowl-house. The 
Japanese, however, had long been accustomed to 
the use of arms, though the pictures of complicated 
strife and slaughter with which we are familiar in 
their coloured prints seem to represent their warriors 
as slaying only one another. ‘They have now faced 
the world, for the display of military ardour which 
they have just made is notable not so much ijn an 
attack on China as in their challenge of the West 
to be reckoned formidable in war as well as forward 
in commerce. This is a chief feature of their new- 
born energy, after a long withdrawal from the family 
of nations. They are prepared to fight, and not 
merely trade with them, if need should be. And 
their aversion to the presence of Christians has been 
followed, not by a tolerance of missionaries alone, 
but (with marked reversal of sentiment) by an em- 
ployment of artificers and instructors from Christian 
nations to help them in building warships and 
drilling their troops. 

But though Japan withdrew from the eyes of 
the world for a while, there was small abatement 
of general curiosity as to what she was about 
during her national eclipse. Western nations well 
remembered her fierce activity, shown in the ex- 
pulsion of the Jesuits and the slaughter of the 
converts they had made, and the civilised world 
was ready to hear and believe anything told them 
concerning her. An amazing proof of this credulity 
was given by its acceptance of a book written 
during the period of Japanese obscuration, and 
professing to reveal their whole economy and 
procedure with a minuteness which defied sus- 
picion of its authority. It not only gave detailed 
accounts of Formosan legislation, religious worship, 
and domestic life, but contained a printed ex- 
planation of the Formosan alphabet ; for, with a 
curiously unwitting forecast of Japanese claims, 
this production did not deal directly with their 
central customs so much as with those which 
prevailed in one of their dependencies. 

The book is entitled (it lies open before me) 
“An Historical and Geographical Description of 
Formosa, an Island subject to the Emperor of 
Japan, giving an account of the Religion, Customs, 
Manners, &c., of the Inhabitants, together with a 
Relation of what happened to the Author in his 
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Travels, particularly his Conference with the Jesuits 
and others in several parts of Europe. By George 
Psalmanaazar, a Native of the said Island, now in 
London.” Then follow the names of the author’s 
publishers in Fleet Street and Cornhill, with the 
price of the book, “Six shillings.” My copy 
(second edition, 1705) is dedicated, in fulsome 
obsequious language, “ To the Right Honourable 
and Right Reverend Father in God, Henry, by 
Divine Providence Ld. Bishop of London, and 
one of her Majesty’s most honourable Privy 
Council.” 

It is difficult to realise that this whole production 
was an impudent forgery ; but such was the credu- 
lousness of the public, and its eagerness to learn 
anything about Japan or its belongings, that this 
fraudulent author became a prominent literary lion 
of the day, though his real name and nationality 
were concealed. The success of this impostor 
seems to suggest that there has long been a latent 
insatiable appetite for Japanese information, as if, 
however temporarily hidden from the general eye, 
Japan was destined to play a conspicuous part in 
the doings of the world. Its mysterious secretive- 
ness, after having been widely talked of (the killing 
of: fifty thousand Christians could not be done in 
a corner), would naturally provoke widespread 
curiosity ; and when a plausible and erudite 
(assumed) native of “ Formosa, an island subject 
to the Emperor of Japan,” wrote a description of 
it in Latin (that before me is a popular English 
translation), it was swallowed at once as an in- 
valuable contribution to the authentic literature of 
the world as being full of learned information about 
what everyone was eager to know. And yet the 
book, whose dedication flattered the then Bishop of 
London, and whose author was publicly honoured 
by his lordship, was, root and branch, an audacious 
forgery. 

It came from the audacity of youth. The 
records which exist of the so-called “ Psalmanaa- 
zaar” (his name is thus spelt in the English 
translation of the book authorised by him) state 
that he was born about the year 1680. And as 
the date of the copy before me is 1705, he must have 
been precociously young when he realised the idea 
of imposing on the world. Indeed, in his “ De- 
scription of Formosa,” he says he was but nineteen 
when he left that island. This statement led 
some critics to question its truth, on the ground 
that so young a man could not have become so 
fully acquainted with the details of his assumed 
country’s condition as would appear from his 
account of it. But his cool self-reliance was equal 
to this charge, for in “the second preface” of the 
volume I am quoting from he pleads: “If you 
imagine it to be impossible that I should be so 
well acquainted with my country at those years, or 
if I had that I could not so long carry a scheme of 
it in my head, you do me more Honour than you 
are aware of, for then you must think that I forg’d 
the whole story out of my own Brain ; and, if so, 
Iam sure you extravagantly magnify the fertility 
of my Invention and the strength of my Memory ; 
for he must be a man of prodigious parts who can 
invent the Description of a Country, contrive a 
Religion, frame Lawsand Customs, makea Language 


and Letters, &c., and these different from all other 
parts of the World.” ‘This, however, is precisely 
what he had done. He goes on to answer other 
objections to his book and its author’s claim to be 
veracious in the same mood of injured innocence, 
saying, “I don’t see the reason why a young 
gentleman” (he claimed distinguished birth as a 
Formosan), “who has had all the advantages of 
Education, should not be able at nineteen years of 
age to give a tolerable description of his Country. 
. . - Lam sure the Climate, Dimension, Product, 
&c., may easily be known. . . . As to the Habits, 
Cities, Palaces, Houses, &c.” (the book is illustrated 
freely with engravings of buildings, national cos- 
tumes, ships, altars, &c.), “a man of an indifferent 
memory, who has but once seen them, may easily 
retain an idea of them. . . . As the son of such a 
Father, I was engag’d to observe the Manners and 
Customs of the People. So that all Persons of my 
Condition must be very stupid if they cannot say 
as much of their own Countries as I have done of 
mine.” He gives, however, minute details of 
Formosan coinage, religious ritual, marriage and 
mortuary ceremonial, as well as of its legis- 
lative procedure and the literary acquirements of 
its people. In regard to this he remarks: “It is 
probable that the Romish Missionaries first brought 
Greek amongst us, because we do not in our 
ancient writings find any characters of it, but the 
Books of our Modern Priests and Philosophers are 
garnish’d with Greek Sentences and Quotations.” 
Without following seriatim his replies to those who 
questioned the integrity of his production, I will 
only notice his air of well-feigned impatience with 
those who frivolously doubted its truth, as when 
he says in one place : “ If any one will obstinately 
deny it, the best advice I can give him is to go to 
Formosa and, if he can, confute me.” But where 
did his mendacious utterance appear ? 

According to his own account of himself, its 
author left Formosa when nineteen years old, and 
after wandering for some time in Europe came to 
this country. Here it evidently was that he wrote 
the book which brought him into notice. And, 
which makes his audacity the more shameful, it 
must have been written under the cloak of Chris- 
tianity. His preface to its earliest issue begins 
thus : “ When I first arrived in England, every one 
was curious to discourse me about my own 
Country ; and forasmuch as my account of it was 
entirely new, they thought it my duty to publish it, 
and I readily complied with their advice, both for 
my own ease and their satisfaction. When I had 
met with so many Romantick Stories of all those 
remote Eastern Countries, especially of my own, 
which had been imposed upon you as undoubted 
Truths, and universally believed, I was much dis- 
courag’d from proceeding in my Description of it, 
yet since Truth ought to dispel these Clouds of 
fabulous Reports, and I could not escape uncensur’d 
even by myself, should I (by my silence) suffer you 
to remain in ignorance, or rather deceiv’d by mis- 
representations, I thought myself indispensably 
oblig’d to give you a more faithful History of the 
Isle of Formosa, than as yet you have met with.” 
He goes on in much the same ingenuous style, 
and after protesting against the efforts of the 
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Jesuits to impress him, he has the insolence to 
conclude his preface in these words : “ Now to the 
Omnipotent and All-wise God, I return my most 
humble thanks, Who, by the assistance of His 
Holy Spirit, has brought me to the knowledge of 
that Religion in which only Salvation is to be 
found, and to that Christian Communion which is 
most conformable to the Institutions of our 
Saviour ; to whom be all Honour and Praise, now 
and for ever. Amen.” 

No man with the fear of God in his heart could 
have set such a seal toa lie. Yet it was his for- 
gery which gave him distinction and led so many 
learned men to honour him with their admiration 
and confidence. Bishops and divines would not 
have welcomed and petted him if he had continued 
to profess the paganism in which he said he had 
been educated. It must have been his claim to 
be a believer that gave credence to his fraud, for we 
cannot read the sentences with which he announced 
its publication and those which wound up his pre- 
face without admitting that his patrons were 
imposed upon by his seeming ingenuousness and 
faith. It was the apparent credibility of his book 
which brought him the honour he received. 


Then came a wonderful transformation of his 
history. In the midst of his literary and social 
success his conscience awoke to the shame of the 
deceit with which he had imposed upon his readers, 
It is difficult to fix the time at which this awaken- 
ing took place. In the book before me there is no 
really distinct record of the final change he under- 
went, though it ends with “The Grounds of the 
Author’s Conversion.” It is a fact, however, that, 
seemingly moved by genuine penitence, he with- 
drew himself from public notice, and for the rest 
of a long life, spent in England, honourably earned 
his livelihood by literature, in which, among other 
successes, he won the praise of Doctor Johnson. 
Besides working in several ways for the booksellers, 
he was the author of divers anonymous publications, 
one of which, “An Essay on Miracles by a Lay- 
man,” was decidedly popular. He died in London 
in 1762, and left behind him a manuscript entitled 
“Memoirs of commonly known as George 
Psalmanazar, a reputed native of Formosa, written 
by himself.” This was some years afterwards 
given to the world. But no one ever seems to 
have known who he really was, how he had been 
educated, or where he had been born. 

HARRY JONES. 
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THE ELBE ENTRANCE AT BRUNSBUTTEL, 


The New Baltic Canal. 


You can now voyage from London to the Baltic in nearly 
twenty-four hours’ less time than you could a year ago. 
This is not so much due to the quicker boats that may be 
put on the service, as to the completion this summer of a 
great engineering enterprise. The large ship canal which has 
been cut from the North Sea to the Baltic, is a work which 
will rank with the Suez Canal abroad, and the Manchester 
Ship Canal at home, as a great constructive achievement. 
Perhaps in pure world-wide importance the Suez Canal 
must ever remain at the head of such undertakings, until 
maybe our American cousins join the Atlantic and the 
Pacific by a waterway across Nicaragua; but still the 
opening of the Baltic Canal—which, passing through 
Holstein, cuts off the very ugly corner made by Denmark, 
in the passage from the North Sea to the Baltic—is an 





event of European moment. This fact will be perceived at 
once on refreshing geographical memories by a glance at 
the map. The new ship canal passes from the estuary of 
the Elbe, near Brunsbiittel, fifteen miles from its mouth, 
and, picking up the Kuden Lake in its way, takes advantage 
of the valley of the Gieselau, and of the old Eider Canal, 
and reaches a wide inlet of the Baltic, near Kiel, and called 
Kiel Bay. This new canal, some sixty-one miles long, 
will enable vessels to save about 237 miles in voyaging 
between the two seas. And as the depth of the water is 
28 or 29 feet, and to level the track the engineers had to 
dig down in the highest ground about 100 feet, while the 
width of the canal floor is 85 feet, broadening to about 200 feet 
at the surface, and the cost is reckoned at about eight 
millions of pounds sterling, the magnitude of the under- 
taking will at once be apparent. 

It was in June 1887 that_the late Emperor William laid 
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tne memorial stone of a lock at Holtenau near Kiel. There 
are large double locks here 500 feet long by 83 feet wide, 
and ranking among the largest in the world ; but as the 
level of the canal water is the same as the Baltic Sea, the 


































RAILWAY BRIDGE NEAR GRUNTHAL. 


use of the locks will only be necessary 
when the tides are unusually high. The 
locks at the other end, at the estuary of 
the Elbe, will remain open, as a rule, 
when the tide is out, so that the surplus 
water of the canal may drain away at the 
locks and prevent overflowing. Large 
supplies of water pour in from the river 
Eider, and this strong current from the 
canal helps to keep the estuary clear and 
catry away the sand and earth brought 
down by the Elbe. Five knots an hour is to be the speed of 
steamers through the canal, and sailing vessels will glide over 
the new waterway by the help of tugs. The electric light, 
supplied by numerous incandescent lamps suspended twelve 
feet high, will enable traffic to be carried on at night with 
great facility, and it is anticipated that this night traffic will be 
considerable. The course of the canal has been planned as 
nearly straight as possible, but yet there are nearly thirty 
curves, which, however, have been given as gradual a sweep 
as the engineers were able to accomplish ; while in order 
that large ironclads may meet and pass in safety, six 
immense sidings have been constructed nearly 200 feet wide 
at the base and about 1,500 feet long. The 200 feet usual 
width of the canal is sufficient, however, to enable a ship of 
war and a large merchant vessel to pass each other. 
Fortifications and coaling stations have, of course, been 
built, where considered advisable. 

To construct this gigantic work, about 8,000 men have 
been engaged for nearly eight years; while it has been 
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calculated that about 83 million cubic yards of earth have 
been excavated. These are tremendous figures, and the com- 
pletion of the work may well fill the Germans with an 
honest pride. Still more, the canal had to cross six high 
roads and four railways. These difficulties were surmounted 
by carrying the railways over bridges—twice over swing 
bridges and twice over ordinary bridges at a height of about 
140 feet over the canal, while ferries for the high-road 
traffic have been called into use over the broad watery 
expanse of the new navigation. The Levenson bridge has 
two arches of 550 feet span each, the widest yet used in 
Germany, and two towers flank the bridge on either side. 
The construction of the canal was, no doubt, facilitated by 
taking advantage of two lakes along its course, the distance 
of passage through one being 4,000 feet and 19,000 feet for 
the other ; also in following the course of the Eider Canal, 
this previously existing work only requiring to be deepened 
and widened. But the question will arise, How is the 
course of the canal to be worked, especially at night, over 
the 23,000 feet of lukes through which it will pass? The 
answer is very simple—when you know it: viz. by buoys 
filled with gas made from oil. These floating lights will 
mark the channel, the same expedient being already in use 
in England, and it may be observed by passengers on the 
Lower Thames. Electric arc lights are to be used for the 
locks, those placed at the entrances having a different 
colour. The machines for generating the electricity are at 
Holtenau on the Kiel side and at Brunsbiittel on the Elbe 
side of the canal. At Brunsbiittel also is raised a tower, 
which will show the level of the Elbe, the water in 
Brunsbiittel lock and in the canal itself. Lighthouses of 
iron will also beam forth their warning light on the 
Brunsbiittel piers. Two harbours have, 
moreover, been built at this end, one 1,700 
feet long by 570 broad, for the German 
- Navy, and the other much longer but not 
so broad, for merchant ships. The chief 
engineer of the enterprise was Her 


Dahlstrém of Hamburg, 
but the task of construc- 
tion was not wholly given 
to him, but divided out ‘ 
among contractors. Nei- < 
ther would the Govern- 

ment employ any foreign- al 
ers; German operatives = 
alone seem to have been 
engaged, and wooden 
buildings for their accom- VS 

modation were run up — 

along the line of route. aad 

For the same reason 

presumably the Government would not listen to certain 
English proposals which it is said were offered, and it 
settled the matter of rival routes by undertaking the enter 
prise itself. Early in April 1895 the last clearance was 
made and the canal was free for ships, the first vessel 
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which passed being the He/ios from the Elbe entrance to 
Kiel, its voyage being connected with the electric-light 
work, The grand ceremonial opening takes place in June, 
when the Imperial yacht Hohenzol/ern will lead the way in a 
procession of ships through the canal, and thirteen other 
nations join in an international naval review ; the last stone 
also will be laid at Holtenau, the same place which 
witnessed the laying of the first stone by the emperor’s 
grandfather eight years before. 

It is impossible at present to forecast the future of this 
great work. It has been said that it was cut for military, 
rather than for commercial reasons. But if the Berlin 
correspondent of the *‘ Daily News” is right, that steamers 
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will save thirteen pence per registered ton by using the 
canal, and sailing vessels a penny less, it seems evident that 
the German Government has decided to fix a reasonable 
toll, and that it is likely to attract international traffic. 

The Budget Committee of the Reichstag was already, 
before the opening of the Canal, occupied with a demand of 
the Government for £700,000 as a grant towards administra- 
tion. The receipts from the dues are estimated at about 
£240,000 yearly, and the expenses at less than half that 
sum, so that the profits are expected to amount to nearly 
£125,000. Laden vessels are to pay 74d. per ton on the 
first six hundred tons register, and 5d. for each additional 
ton. Vessels in ballast will pay 5¢@. per ton. The minimum 
charge will be tos. Sailing vessels will pay steam tugs at 
the rate of 5. a ton for the first 200 tons, and 34d. for every 
extra ton, the charge for such vessels in ballast being 3¢. 
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and 23d. respectively. A proposal has been made that 
vessels which pass through the Canal more than ten times a 
year shall be allowed a discount.—Dazly News, May 21, 
1895. 

In any case the Germans are to be congratulated on the 
successful completion of the great undertaking, which, 
together with the Suez, the Manchester, and the Corinth 
Canals, indicates that we are likely to hear more of these 
gigantic waterways in the future than in the past. 

F, M. HOLMES. 


The Tasso Tri-centenary.—‘‘ Onorate |’ altissimo poeta ! ” 
cried they all in limbo when Virgil came, guiding his 
reverent disciple through the realms 

* of Hades, and the command still 
echoes down the centuries. It is 
pleasant, in a time which pessimists 
tell us is money-loving and sordidly 
realistic, to see a peaple pausing to 
revive the memory of one of its great 
singers. On April 25, the Bay of 
Naples was gay with manifold crafts, 
bearing the Crown Prince, the au- 
thorities of Naples, and a number of 
— other distinguished guests, to the 
Tasso Commemoration at Sorrento, 
— , the birthplace of the poet. In Rome 
the commemorative festivities were 
even more elaborate. Early in the 
morning mass, interspersed with 
motetts sung by young voices, was 
said at St. Onofrio, the quaint old 
church on the Janiculum where Tasso 
is buried, and numerous wreaths were 
laid upon his tomb. At half-past ten 
the King and Queen, the Mayor and 
the elect of Rome, gathered in thecool, 
dim corridors of the St. Onofrio convent, where Tasso wished 
to ‘** begin his conversation in the heavens,” and where he 
died on the eve of his coronation on the Capitol, murmur- 
ing the words, ‘‘In manus tuas, Domine.” They were 
assembled to inaugurate the Exposition of the Tasso Papers, 
and Relics were being collected from all over Italy, A 
short but eloquent address was pronounced by Professor 
Chiarini, closing with a dignified tribute to the House of 
Savoy. Later came the unveiling of the following inscription 
on Palazzo Galitzin: ‘* Torquato Tasso—Guest of Cardinal 
Scipio Gonzaga —Sojourned several times and at length—In 
this palace —-From 1587 to 1590. The Commune of Rome— 
On the third centenary of the death of the poet.” During 
the afternoon medals were formally awarded to the 
successful candidates of the Tasso Essay Competition, 
proclaimed by the Minister of Public Instruction, and, in the 
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great hall of the University, Professor de Gubernatis held a 
Tasso Academy. Tasso’s pastoral, ‘‘ Aminta,” was produced 
at the Argentina Theatre in the evening. The Queen at- 
tended ; the Roman beauties were all there, in the pride of 
full dress and diamonds, and the literary world was well 
represented. Before the drop-curtain stood a bust of Tasso, 
made for the occasion by Ximenes; and Panzacchi, one 
of Italy’s best-known poets, recited a /yric prelude of his 
own en the vicissitudes of the Sorrento bard, which was 
received with much applause. The curtain then rose on the 
scene of ‘* Aminta.” The Royal School of Drama came 
from Florence to give the piece, and the costumes were 
chosen with historic truth. The pastoral was written to meet 
the taste of another age. There is no change of sceng or 
costume in the ‘‘Aminta,” and scarcely any action, _It con- 
sists of long dialogues pertaining to the loves of the passionate 
shepherd Aminta and the coy Silvia. The attraction of the 
piece lies in the language and style. It has more spontaneity 
than Tasso’s other works. The interludes of the piece were 
set to music composed by contemporaries of Tasso. The 
proceeds went to the benevolent society o: the Soccorso e 
Lavoro, of which Queen Margaret is a patroness.—M. A. T. 


Sir Edwin Landseer and Mr. Rudolf Lehmann.— When 
\'r. Lehmann came to England he brought a letter from 

ry Schaffer, a friend of his artist brother at Hamburg, to 
Sir Edwin Landseer. The veteran painter one day took 
young Lehmann to the gallery at South Kensington. When 
they came to the celebrated picture of ‘‘ The Shepherd’s 
‘Chief Mourner,” which many think the masterpiece of 
Landseer, the old man was explaining some point in the 
picture to his admiring companion. ‘* Don’t touch that pic- 
ture!” shouted out a gruff-voiced policeman on seeing the 
upraised finger of the artist. Landseer looked at him, 
possibly thinking he might be recognised by the watchful 
guardian, and said, ‘*‘ I think I have touched it before now.” 
“More shame to you!” was the response, ‘‘you’re old 
enough to have known better.” Mr. Lehmann tells the 
anecdote in his book of recollections. 


Big Trees.—Several correspondents have sent reports of 
huge forest trees, but in most cases the reports refer to 
trees already known and described in books about the 
localities. To Miss H. B., Inverness Terrace, Bayswater, 
we are indebted for notice of a large yew-tree, near 
Ilfracombe, in a lane leading to Hela, not hitherto publicly 
mentioned. Some of the branches have been unfortunately 
lopped off lately ; whether for the safety of the main trunk, 
or from ignorant meddling with a picturesque antiquity, is 
not stated. The same correspondent refers to the magnificent 
beech in the Marquis of Lothian’s grounds at New Battle 
Abbey, near Dalkeith, Scotland. In a work on forestry 
this Scottish beech has been said to be the largest in the 
United Kingdom, if not in Europe. It was seen lately by 
Hi. B., who sends a rough sketch, but without any approxi- 
mate measurements. She says: ‘* The giant trunk stands 
in the centre of a natural arbour formed by its own wide- 
spreading branches, which droop to the ground on every side, 
leaving a large circle clear.” 


Newsvendors’ Benevolent Institution. At the annual 
festival dinner of this institution, the chair was appropriately 
occupied by Mr. W. F. D. Smith, M.P., whose family had 
for three generations been connected with the newsvending 
trade. Since 1839, when the institution was first formed, there 
had been most marvellous expansion, due partly to the 
removal of what were called ‘‘ the taxes on knowledge,” and 
partly to the multiplication of readers, through extension of 
education. In 1839 there were only eight daily papers in 
London; now, in 1895, there are twenty-three. The 
increase in the provincial press was also remarkable. There 
are now forty-two sixpenny papers published in London 
alone, of which many are illustrated, and the buyers of 
weekly illustrated papers never seemed to be satisfied. 
‘* One really felt almost appalled,” said Mr. Smith, ‘* when 
one thought of the hundreds of tons of paper which must be 
used every week, of the hundreds of gallons of ink. There 
were at least considerably more than two hundred }¢., 1¢., 
2d., and 3d. periodicals issued in London every week in the 
year. He could show those unconnected with the trade 
fifty of those papers which they would not know by name 


and which had a circulation of thousands. At the present 
moment every trade, profession, sect, and branch of sport 
was represented by some paper or other. Still they came. 
Asin the case of papers, so in that of periodicals, there were 
still left men who were able by some extraordinary conjuring 
to tickle the fancies of the newspaper-buying public. There 
had been changes amounting to a revolution in the state of 
the trade since that institution began its work.” How far 
the multiplication of papers depends on genuine desire for 
increase either of knowledge or amusement, or how far it 
depends on advertisements, is a question worth considering. 


Dog Frightened by Spelling a Word.—In the article on 
** The Wolf and the Dog,” in the ** Leisure Hour” for Novem- 
ber (p. 53), there is a story told by Sir Walter Scott, whose 
terrier ‘‘ Camp” once bit the baker. Having been beaten 
for the offence, Camp ever afterwards, on hearing the least 
allusion to the story, went off and concealed himself, with 
great appearance of distress. This story has brought from 
an Australian reader of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” the following 
amusing letter. ‘‘ My son was camping recently with some 
young friends on the shore of the Sydney harbour. On 
attempting to land at one place he was so violently opposed 
by the watchdog in charge of the tent that progress was im- 
possible. His host, who was in the stern of the boat, seeing 
his alarm, said, ‘ Don’t be frightened, just spell ‘‘ kerosene” to 
him, and he'll be all right.” Carrying out this strange in- 
junction, my son had reached the letter s, when the furious 
animal turned tail, and fled in terror, On inquiry he 
found that when a puppy the dog had been so drenched 
with kerosene to kill vermin that it had developed a horror 
for the fluid which completely overcame its sense of duty as 
a watchdog. The mere spelling of the word had never 
faiied to quiet it when an unknown visitor hove in sight.” — 
J. Henderson, Petersham, New South Wales. 


The New Chimes of the Royal Exchange.—The chimes 
which have been in existence for fifty years having recently 
broken down, the Gresham Committee has decided to renew 
and enlarge them. Hitherto only four tunes have been 
played—‘‘ God save the Queen,” ‘* Auld Lang Syne,” ‘* The 
Roast Beef of Old England,” and the ‘*‘ Old Hundredth.” 
The new arrangement is to consist of twenty-one chimes, 
divided into a week of English, Scotch, and Irish tunes, 
each day playing a special air. On Sundays the chimes will 
play sacred tunes, ‘* Hanover,” ‘* Abide with Me,” ‘* When 
I survey the Wondrous Cross.” The proposed arrangement 
is not very clear, and is certainly capable of improvement. 
Is the ‘* Old Hundredth ” to be discarded, or to be included 
in the sacred airs? Why are no Welsh airs in the printed 
proposal ?—‘* The Men of Harlech,” for instance. It is said 
that the chimes are to be rung three times daily, at 9 A.M., 
at noon, and at9 P.M. The Gresham Committee will soon 
hear the remarks and criticism of the City, and as the 
arrangement is in their hands, they can alter or improve the 
chimes if advisable. 


The Shakespeare Year, 1894-95.— From the long and elabo- 
rate report of Mr. Sam Timmins, one of the trustees of the 
national property at Stratford-on-Avon, we glean a few facts 
of general interest. The number of pilgrims to this English 
** Mecca” of ‘* the poet of all time” increases yearly. The 
visitors’ book shows that in the year ending March 31, 1895, 
there were 19,485 persons visiting the birthplace, an in- 


crease of 1,708 beyond those of the previous year. The 
nationalities are remarkable-—-America sending 4,335, 


England and Wales 9,180, Scotland 215, Ireland 206, 
Channel Islands 25, Canada 138, Germany 71, France 59, 
Australia and New Zealand 110. From China and Japan 
there came seven visitors, the remainder including names 
from Africa, Turkey, Persia, India, and all nations in the 
world. The receipts from payments by visitors to the birth- 
place, the museum, and Ann Hathaway’s coitage amounted 
to £913 5s. The Old Guildhall and the Grammar School 
where the poet went to school, and saw the players when his 
father was bailiff of Stratford, have been thoroughly restored 
by the munificence of the late Mr. C. Flower. The museum, 
with its splendid library and art gallery, has received many 
welcome treasures during the year. The report contains 
information as to the publications and the sales of works 
relating to Shakespeare, and other facts and statistics. The 
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Shakespeare Library at Birmingham, founded in 1864, and 
destroyed by fire in 1879, has been renewed, and now 
contains 9,403 volumes. 

Since the Report was published, the visit of the Prince of 
Wales, while staying at Warwick Castle in May, has caused 
a new excitement in the ancient town, which had in former 
times been visited by the Queen and the Prince Consort, 
and by various royal personages. The Prince of Wales has 
recorded in the books of the Corporation his sense of the 
extreme pleasure which he had in the opportunity of 
seeing the birthplace and school and church and all the 
places associated with the memory of Shakespeare. It was 
his first visit, but he hoped again to return to Stratford along 
with the Princess of Wales and some of his family. This 
short but successful visit is a notable event of the year 1895. 


The Champion Cricketer of his Time.—There are suc- 
cessions of great batsmen and wonderful bowlers, amateur 
or professional, and in all parts of the world, but on the 


whole it may be truly said that Dr. W. G. Grace is the - 


prince and champion of the game. When only sixteen he 
played at Lords in a match of Gentlemen v. Players, and 
after thirty years of sustained excellence, with a hundred 
three-figure scores and innumerable all-round performances 
in bowling and fielding, his energies as yet show no failure 
in 1895. In the game at Bristol against Somersetshire, he 
made in a single innings for his own county, Gloucester- 
shire, 288. He has exceeded this figure only twice, 344 
for M.C.C, v. Kent, at Canterbury, and 318 for Gloucester- 
shire v. Yorkshire at Cheltenham ; both of these matches 
dating about twenty years ago, It is not to be expected 
that at his age he can continue such playing as we have seen 
even this year. But he bids to be game to the end, and in 
his native Gloucestershire he has several sons, one a medical 
man at Thornbury, who maintain the credit of a family of 
cricketers. 


Lord Selborne’s Influence.—There are some men whose 
influence when they die is felt to be more powerful than 
their presence, however honoured and looked up to, when 
amongst us. This may be truly said of Sir Roundell Palmer, 
Lord Selborne, whose loss to the Christian Church, and 
especially to the Church of England, will long be deplored. 
As the chairman of the Lay House in Convocation he was 
regarded as the representative man of the Established Church. 
But apart from and beyond all public affairs his religious 
character was conspicuous. In his early days he was 
prominent as a teacher of the young in the Sunday school ; 
and in his professional life, at the Bar, or on the Bench, his 
character was ever recognised as that of a man of God and 
an earnest Christian. The President of the Upper House 
of Convocation expressed what is felt not by Churchmen 
only, but by all who knew Sir Roundell Palmer: ‘‘ The 
presence of God was the supreme thought in his mind. He 
might be compared with such a man as Sir Matthew Hale 
or Sir Thomas More, for he was a great man by his natural 
powers and a great man by his extraordinary acquirements. 
When he left the Chancellorship, he declared his intention 
of devoting the remainder of his life to the service of God in 
the Church. He wasa model of learning, and had a beautiful 
dignity and kindness, as well as a truly Christian spirit. In 
his own home he was a perfect model of the English gentle- 
man, and made all around love him.” The memory of such 
a man will have more influence than his living presence 
could have had in the Church or in the world. 


Hamilton and Chatelherault.—The death of the Duke of 
Hamilton, K.1., the premier peer of Scotland, and high in 
the. roll of the peerage of Great Britain, has been duly re- 
corded in all the journals of the empire. The list of his titles 
and honours was long, but the chief interest belongs to what 
may be termed the historical rather than to the titular and 
personal relations of the event. The Douglas-Hamilton 
who passed away this summer bore many Scottish titles, 
Marquis, Earl, and Baron, as well as Duke ; in England he 
was Duke of Brandon and Baron Dutton, and in France he 
was Duke of Chiatelherault. This carries us back to the 
ages when there was close alliance between France and 
Scotland, before the Union. 

He was eldest son of the eleventh Duke of Hamilton, and 
his mother was the Princess Mary, daughter of the then 
reigning Duke of Baden. The twelfth duke, although 
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carrying foreign blood in his veins, was an Englishman, or 
at least a true *‘ Britisher,”.in all his tastes and pursuits. With 
politics and public affairs he meddled little. Nor did he 
live much at any part of his life as a magnate at Hamilton 
Palace. His pleasure and ambition was to be a sportsman ; 
a keen lover of the turf, whether in England or France, one 
of the best shots in the kingdom, and latterly an enthusiastic 
yachtsman, his voyages in Zhe Thistle being in every 
latitude, from the lands of the midnight sun to the coasts of 
Syria, Greece, and Egypt. Since the great sale about 
twelve years ago of books, pictures, and objects of art, he 
had never resided at Hamilton Palace. The library there 
included the famous Beckford collection, the Duke’s grand- 
father having married the daughter and heiress of Alderman 
Beckford. Although a keen sportsman, he was also a good 
landlord, and loved by his tenantry in the many estates 
which, through various marriages, had come to the Hamilton 
family. He was a warm friend of the agricultural interest, 
and a successful breeder and exhibitor of all sorts of stock 
and products of rural industry. By Scottish law and usage 
the nearest male relation, a cousin, formerly in the navy, a 
descendant of the third son of the fourth Duke, succeeds t 

the title and entailed estates. The only child, a daughter, 
Lady Mary Hamilton, aged eleven, would become a great 
heiress, the bulk of the property in various parts of the 
kingdom being left to her. The late duke’s remains were 
brought back in the 7%zs¢/e from Algiers, where he died, to 
be interred in the family mausoleum at Hamilton Palace. 


Canary Islands Flora.—Dr. D. Morris, assistant-director 
of the Royal Gardens at Kew, in a recent lecture before the 
Horticultural Society, gave some interesting facts about the 
plants and trees of the Canary Islands. There are probably 
400 species peculiar to the islands, and not found elsewhere. 
A fourth of these are represented by specimens growing at 
Kew. Among these is a descendant of the famous dragon- 
tree of Orotava, which Humboldt described, and regarded as 
one of the trees of greatest age in the world. Of this tree 
many of the early navigators had given wonderful accounts. 
This particular tree was destroyed bya storm in 1867. 


Astronomical Notes for July.—The Sun rises at Green- 
wich on the Ist day at 3h. 49m. in the morning and sets at 
8h. 18m. in the evening ; on the 15th rises at 4h. 2m. and 
sets at 8h. 9m. He is in apogee, or farthest from the Earth 
(distance about 94, 360,000 miles), on the morning of the 2nd. 
The Moon will be Full at thirty-one minutes before midnight 
on the 6th; enter her Last Quarter at 31 minutes past 3 
o’clock on the morning of the 15th; become New at 32 
minutes past 5 on that of the 22nd; and enter her First 
Quarter at 36 minutes past 8 on the evening of the 28th. She 
will be in apogee, or farthest from the Earth, at 7 o’clock on 
the morning of the 11th, and in perigee, or nearest us, at I 
o’clock in the afternoon of the 23rd. No phenomenon or 
occultation of special interest wili take place and be visible 
in this country during the month ; but on the 17th the Wan- 
ing Moon will rise near the Pleiades, and on the 27th, while 
a crescent, she will set near Spica, the bright star in the 
constellation Virgo. The planet Mercury is in inferior con- 
junction with the Sun on the Ist, but reaches his greatest 
western elongation on the morning of the 23rd, so that at that 
time he will be visible in the early morning before sunrise ; 
he will be in the constellation Gemini and attain his greatest 
northern declination on the 30th, when it will be three de- 
grees greater than that of the Sun at the same time. Venus 
continues to be a magnificent object in the evening and 
reaches her greatest eastern elongation from the Sun on the 
11th; she is moving through the constellation Leo, and will 
pass within one degree to the north of the star Regulus on 
the 4th, but as her northern declination is diminishing she 
will set earlier, and by the end of the month at 9 o’clock in 
the evening. Mars is still visible in the western sky in the 
evening, but has become very faint on account of his increas- 
ing distance; he will be very near Regulus on the 25th. 
Jupiter sets too early to be visible, and will be in conjunction 
with the Sun on the roth. Saturn sets now about midnight, 
and as the month advances earlier; his steady light, how- 
ever, attracts attention in the evening, offering in this respect 
a contrast to the star Spica, which, with about the same 
amount of brightness, twinkles at no great distance to the 
west of him, with nearly the same declination. 

W. T. LYNN, 
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THE FIRST ASCENT OF THE GREAT WHITE MOUNTAIN. 





MONUMENT AT CHAMONIX TO JACQUES BALMAT, IN FRONT OF THE CHURCH. 


ONT BLANC, the Great White Mountain 
which is the culminating point of the Alps, 
can be seen from places three hundred miles 

apart. Even from great distances it is obviously 
a monarch of mountains, towering head and 
shoulders above its neighbours. From compara- 
tively ear points it is nowhere seen to greater 
advantage than from the borders of the Lake of 
Geneva. Yet down to the middle of the eighteenth 
century the Genevese, though less than fifty miles 
away, knew no more about it than the rest of the 
world.' They were even unacquainted with its 
proper name, and called it Mont Maudit, or the 
Accursed Mountain.’ 

Chamonix is the principal village near the foot 
of the Great White Mountain, and it is a place of 
considerable antiquity. An inscription which has 
been discovered shows that the va//ey was inhabited 
in the time of the Emperor Vespasian, more than 
eighteen centuries ago ; and a priory was founded 
at Chamonix before 1100 A.D. In connection with 
this establishment there must always have been 
some intercourse with the outer world. It is 


? Its height was not correctly determined until1775. Shuck- 
burgh then made it 15,662 feet, a very close approximation to 
the elevation now assigned to it (15,780). 

? This unflattering appellation is still applied to one of its 
Aiguilles, 


known from records that Bishops of Geneva, four 
to five centuries ago, used to visit the Priory ; that 
the barber of Martigny sometimes came to bleed 
the Prior; and that the ecclesiastics went to 
Bonneville to buy pigs. The world in general, 
however, had very little to do with Chamonix until 
the early part of the eighteenth century. It was 
then rumoured that there were strange masses of ice, 
called g/aciéres, in its neighbourhood, and visitors 
occasionally went from Geneva to inspect them. 
The curiosity thus inspired led Mr.- Windham (an 
Englishman living at Geneva) to go to Chamonix 
with several other of our countrymen in 1741. The 
aim of the journey was to visit the glaciers (as they 
are now termed), not to explore the valley ; and 
when they had accomplished their business they 
returned to Geneva at once. They left on June 19, 
and were back again on the 25th. Throughout 
the whole of the account written by Windham there 
is no mention of Mont Blanc—the Great White 
Mountain ; and an omission so strange makes one 
conjecture that it must have been invisible during 
their stay. Although Windham and his associates 
were far from being the first to visit the glaciers, it 
is generally admitted that this district was intro- 
duced to the world at large by the publicity given 
by their narrative. Anyhow, after their journey, it 
soon became the fashion to visit the valley of 
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Chamonix, and the fame of Mont Blanc was spread 
abroad. : 

Amongst those who went there was a young man 
named Horace Benedict de Saussure. He be- 
longed to an old Swiss family, -and lived a few 
miles from Geneva, at a place called Genthod. 
Whenever he walked abroad, the Great White 
Mountain must have caught his eye, on the oppo- 
site side of the lake. De Saussure was a man of 
studious habits, and at the early age of twenty-two 
became Professor of Philosophy at the Academy 
of Geneva. “As for me,” he says in his “Travels,” ! 
“T had from my infancy a most decided passion 
for mountains. In 1760, I went alone and on 
foot to visit the glaciers of Chamonix. I returned 
again the next season, and since then I have not 
allowed a year to pass without making journeys 
amongst mountains for the sake of study.” 

He said that so early as 1760 and 1761 he had 
it proclaimed in the three parishes of the valley of 
Chamonix that he would give a considerable re- 
ward to anyone who should discover a practicable 
way to the top of the Great White Mountain, and 
that he would even pay for their time if their 
attempts were unsuccessful. A few feeble attempts 
were made, which gave no promise of ultimate 
success. It was not until fifteen years after the 
reward was offered that four peasants made what 
may be called the first serious attempt to ascend 
the mountain. They commenced by scaling the 
long buttress which is called the Montagne de la 
Céte, and got some distance up the glacier above — 
how high is net known. They seem to have been 
discouraged by finding that they could not go up 
and down again iz one day, and they deemed it 
indispensable to make the ascent in a single day, 
considering that it was too hazardous to pass a 
night amid the snows. The peasants of Chamonix, 
at that time, were indeed almost entirely unac- 
quainted with the snows and glaciers of the upper 
regions, although they had for a number of years 
conducted visitors over the lower portions of the 
Mer de Glace, and perhaps to some other of the 
glaciers. 

Eight years elapsed before there was another 
attempt, and then (in 1783) three others tried the 
same way ; and, in order to have as much time as 
possible, passed a night on the /0f of the Montagne 
de la Cote. At daybreak they took to the glacier, 
and reached a considerable elevation, but when 
they were at their highest point the strongest and 
most vigorous of the three was seized with an 
overpowering desire to go to sleep, and begged the 
others to go on without him. But they would 
neither do that nor let him go to sleep, and in the 
end they gave up the enterprise and came down 
to Chamonix. The great heat which occurs upon 
glaciers in fine weather seems to have surprised 
these peasants, and they seem also to have been 
influenced by the superstition, which still prevails 
in many parts of the Alps, that it is fatal to give 
way to sleep when at great elevations. In this 
case it appeared that they apprehended their 
companion would be killed by sunstroke. De 
Saussure said after this attempt in 1783, “from 
the information they gave, I regarded success 


4 “Voyages dans les Alpes,” Neuchatel, 4 vols. 4to. 1796. 


quite impossible ; and that also was the opinion 
of the best men in Chamonix.” 

In the next year another character appeared 
on the scene. A Monsieur Bourrit, of Geneva, 
who had passed much time in excursions among 
the lower Alps, acquired the notion that an ascent 
might be more easily made by mounting from the 
side of the Glacier de Bionnassay,? and then by 
following the ridge leading towards the summit 
from the Aiguille de Goftter through the Dome du 
Goater,*® instead of ascending from the valley of 
Chamonix ; and, learning that two Chasseurs had 
actually got to some height upon the Bionnassay 
side, he found them out and*persuaded them to 
take him in tow. Zhey started in September 1784, 
but the weather was cold, Monsieur Bourrit could 
not stand it, and did not even reach the ridge ; 
though two of his men did, and they followed it, 
they said, until they came to the foot of the two 
snowy humps, which appear on the right of the 
engraving upon p. 617, about two inches from the 
top of the mountain.‘ Time ran short, and they 
came down, like the others, without having reached 
the summit. 

De Saussure heard of this, and, with the con- 
currence of Bourrit, had a little hut built high up 
on the Bionnassay side, in order that they might 
start from a high level. In September 1785 
they went to it, and essayed to follow the route 
which had been struck out the year before. But 
they failed even to reach the ridge. Their hut 
was too low down; their attempt was made too 
late in the year ; and they went back to Geneva 
without having accomplished any advance. 

This was the first occasion that De Saussure 
had set foot on the mountain, and his presence on 
the spot probably stimulated the natives. More- 
over, he showed that he was in earnest by giving 
instructions to have another hut constructed, con- 
siderably higher up. He was convinced that if 
the summit should ever be attained it would be 
from that direction. The peasants of Chamonix 
did not, however, all share this opinion. Some 
were in favour of the ridge, and others espoused 
the valley route, and they took to betting on the 
subject. It was arranged that some of them should 
start from one side and some from the other, to 
see who would arrive first at the foot of the final 
peak. They started on June 30, 1786. Three 
came up from the back, and three others went v7é 
the Montagne de la Cote, and these latter arrived 
at the rendezvous long before the others. There 
was still time to spare, and they attempted: to 
complete the ascent by following the ridge, but 
found that the ridge was too much for them. Just 
below the Bosses du Dromadaire it becomes 
narrow and steep, and requires the use of the ice- 
axe, with which the peasants of Chamonix at that 
time were scarcely acquainted ; and so they turned 
to come down, convinced that it was gute impossible 
to complete the ascent by that way. 

Along with the three who it has been mentioned 
ascended from the valley of Chamonix, there was 

— understand these and other references, see the map upon 

. OFQ. 
r 5 This is the ridge on the right of the engraving on p. 617. 


‘ * These two humps are now called the Bosses du Droma- 
aire, 
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a fourth, who attached himself to the others 
almost against their will—a young man named 
Jacques Balmat. Just before they started, he is 
said to have passed a couple of days in searching 
for a route upon his own account, and he was 
returning, with his clothes sticking to him _half- 
frozen, when he met the others ascending. They 
were unwilling that he should accompany them. 
They wanted the reward, and so did fe. But he 








by the exceedingly steep snow which is on the 
right of the engraving on p. 622,' digging out 
footsteps with the point of his baton, until high 
enough to see al] the rest of the way clear to the 
top. “It wasn’t either easy or amusing, I can tell 
you, to be hung up so to speak on one leg, with 
an abyss underneath, and obliged to fashion this 
sort of staircase. But at last I got to the Rocher 
Rouge.? Oh! I am there, I said. ‘There was 





THE UPPER PART OF MONT BLANC, SEEN FROM THE BREVENT. 


went with them, and when the others turned back 
he lingered behind to look about, and they went 
on, it is said, and deserted him intentionally. 
“ Balmat is lively,” said the others ironically, “and 
will catch us up.” “I found myself alone,” said 
he, “and was divided between a wish to rejoin 
them, and an ambition to attempt the ascent alone. 
I was piqued at being left behind, and something 
told me that, this time, I should succeed.” He 
decided on the latter course ; descended on toa 
great snowy plain that is about 2,000 feet below 
the summit (the Grand Plateau), and remounted 


nothing further to hinder one—no more steps to 
make.” Night was approaching, there were clouds 
about, and he did not try to go to the top—less 
from fear of losing himself than from the conviction 
that he would not be seen, and that no one would 
believe he had been there. He came down again 
the same way, but on arriving at the Grand Plateau 
was nearly blind. ‘The snow had so affected my 
eyes that I couldn't see anything. I sat down, 

1 This is now termed the ‘ ancien passage’ (i.e. the old way). 


* The Rocher Rouge is the great cliff seen in the engraving 
on p. 622, and is -he highest rock on the engraving on p. 617. 
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closed my eyes, and put my head between my 
hands. At the end of half an hour sight came 
back, but night had come. I hadn’t taken two 
hundred steps when I felt with my baton that the 
snow was giving way under my feet. I was on the 
edge of the great crevasse which we had crossed in 
the morning by a snow-bridge. I sought for it and 
couldn’t find it. Something had to be done. I 
put my knapsack on the snow, tied my hand- 
kerchief round my face, and prepared to pass the 
night as well as I could. From the place where 
I was, I saw the lights of Chamonix, where my 
comrades were sitting cosily round the fire, or, it 
may be, were in their beds. Perhaps none of 
them gave a thought of me ; or, if he did, it would 
be only to say, when stirring up the embers or 
drawing the counterpane over the ears, ‘Just now 
that fool of a Jacques is beating his feet to keep 
them warm.’”! Next morning he returned alone 
to his village. “All was right at home. My wife 
gave me something to eat, though I was more 
sleepy than hungry. She wanted me to go to bed 
in my room, but I was afraid of being tormented 
by the flies, so, shutting myself up in the barn, I 
laid down upon the hay, and slept twenty-four 
hours without waking.” 

Balmat, at this time, was twenty-four years old, 
and though so young had already made two 
attempts to ascend Mont Blanc. Once he had 
passed a night on the top of the Montagne de la 
“Cote, and on the next day reached the Grand 
Plateau, a/one. He had now done a more notable 
thing, but still did not awake to find himself 
famous ; for no one, not even his wife, knew the 
information he had gained. If he divulged it, he 
could not hope to profit. Hence, “upon return 
to Chamonix, at first he kept his discovery a secret. 
But as he understood that Dr. Paccard was think- 
ing of making some attempts on the mountain he 
communicated his secret to him, and offered to act 
as his guide” to the summit. So says De Saussure 
in Vol. 4 of his “ Voyages.” Paccard, the Village 
Doctor, was known to Chamoniards as a moun- 
taineering amateur, and in 1786 was about thirty- 
four years of age. Though he might be little 
service as a companion, he could be useful as a 
witness. Paccard agreed to go. Then three weeks 
of bad weather intervened ; but at last, on August 8, 
1786, it seemed fine enough to start. “All our 
little matters having been arranged,” said Balmat,? 
“and good bye said to our wives, we set out about 
five in the afternoon, one taking the right and the 
other the left bank of the River Arve, in order 
that no one should guess what we were about, and 
we rejoined each other at the village of La Céte.” 
They camped at the top of the Montagne de la 
Céte (the long buttress which is seen in the en- 
graving on p. 621, extending from the valley 
towards the summit), about 4,500 feet above 
Chamonix. So far there was no difficulty. “I 


1 It is to be remarked, however, that Chamonix cannot be 
seen from the Grand Plateau. 

® The account that follows of the ascent with Paccard is 
principally taken from the relation of it which was given by 
Balmat to Alexandre Dumas in 1832, forty-six years after the 
event. ‘This interesting interview between the great novelist 
and the famous guide took place at the little Hétel de la 

onne, at the corner of the Place de 1'Eglise. 
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slept like a top,” said Balmat, “until about half 
past one,” and then awoke the doctor. “The sun 
rose cloudless, bright and shining, promising us a 
grand day.” 

The top of the Montagne de la Céte abuts on 
the glaciers which extend continuously to the 
summit of Mont Blanc. The Glacier de Tacon- 
naz descends on its right and the Glacier des 
Bossons on its left, and at the place where they 
separate the ice is extremely fissured and difficult 
to traverse. Balmat made no fuss about this. 
“In a quarter of an hour,” said he, “ we took to 
the Glacier de Taconnaz. The first steps of the 
doctor were rather unsteady, but seeing how I 
managed he gained confidence. We soon left the 
Grands Mulets behind us.* I pointed out the 
place where I had passed my first night. He made 
a significant grimace, and held his tongue for ten 
minutes, then said all at once, ‘Do you think, 
Balmat, that we shall get to the top to-day?’ I 
promised nothing. For two hours more we con- 
tinued to ascend in the same way. After the 
(Grand) Plateau, the wind rose, and grew higher 
and higher. At last, on arriving where the rocks 
which we call the Petit Mulet * peep-out, a violent 
gust carried away the doctor’s hat. I saw it scuttling 
away, while he looked after it with outstretched 


arms. ‘Oh! Doctor,’ I said, ‘ you will have to go 
into mourning ; you'll see it no more. It’s off to 
Piedmont. Good-bye !’ 


“T had hardly shut my mouth when there came 
such a_squall as made us lie flat on our stomachs, 
and for ten minutes we couldn’t get up again. The 
doctor was discouraged. As for me, just then, I 
was thinking only about the shop-keeper who ought 
to be looking out for us,° and I stood up at the 
first opportunity, but the doctor would only follow 
on all-fours. In this fashion we came to a place 
where the village could be seen; I got out my 
glass, and twelve thousand feet below in the valley 
made out our gossip, and a crowd of others looking 
at us through telescopes. Considerations of self- 
respect influenced the doctor to get on his legs, 
and the moment he was up they recognised us, he 
in his big frock-coat and I in my regular dress. 
Down below they waved their hats, and I replied 
with mine. 

“ Paccard had used up his strength in getting on 
his legs, and neither the encouragement we received, 
nor that which I gave him, made him continue 
upwards. After I had exhausted all my eloquence 
and. saw that I was only losing time, I told him to 
keep in movement and as warm as possible. He 
listened without hearing, and answered ‘ Yes, yes,’ 
to get rid of me. He was suffering from the cold, 
and I myself was benumbed. I went off by myself, 
saying that I would come back to look for him. 


5 The Grands Mulets is the name given to the first little group 
of Aiguilles which appear through the ice, above the Montagne 
de la Céte. They are at the left-hand bottom corner of the 
engraving on p. 617. 

* Balmat disposes of the greater part of the ascent in half a 
dozen lines. The Petits Mulets (as the rocks to which he refers 
are now termed) are a small patch only 350 feet below the sum- 
mit, 600 feet above the top of the Rochers Rouges, and about 
5.300 feet above the Grands Mulets. 

5 Before leaving Chamonix, they had told a marchande de 
sirop to look out for them, near the top of the mountain, at a 
certain time. 
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‘Yes, yes,’ he replied, I recommended him again 
not: to keep still ; but I had not gone thirty steps, 
when, on looking round, I saw that, instead of 
running about and, beating his feet to keep them 
alive, he was sitting with his back to the wind. 
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an empty chest and no lungs, and the cold laid 
hold of me more and more. I went on, with face 
lowered, but presently, not knowing where I was, 
raised my head and saw that at last I was on the 
summit of Mont Blanc Looking around, trembling 
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MAP OF THE CENTRAL PORTION OF MONT BLANC, 


“From this time the way did not present any 
particular difficulty, but, as I got higher, the air 
became less and less fit to breathe. Every ten 
Steps I was obliged to stop. It seemed as if I had 


lest I was mistaken, and should see some fresh 
aiguille or new point which I should not have 
strength to scale, the joints of my legs only seemed 
to hold together by the help of my trousers. But 
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I was at the end of my journey. I was 
Then I turned 


no! no! 
where no one had ever been before. 


towards Chamonix, waving my hat at the end of 
my baton, and saw through my glass that they 
answered me. 

“When this exciting moment was over, I thought 
of my poor doctor; and, descending to him as 
quickly as possible, called him by name-—quite 
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which were on my hands. They were of hare- 
skin and had been made expressly for the occasion, 
without divisions between the fingers. In a similar 
situation, I would have refused 40th to my brother, 
but I gave him ome. Soon after six we were on 
the summit of Mont Blanc. 

* * * * * * 


“Seven o’clock came ; there were only two hours 





M. HORACE BENEDICT DE SAUSSURE, 


(From a portrait in the National Library at Geneva.) 


frightened not to hear him answer. At the end of 
a quarter of an hour I saw him from afar, round as 
a ‘ball, not moving, notwithstanding the shouts 
which he certainly must have heard. I found him 
doubled up with: his head between his knees, 
like a cat making itself into a muff. I slapped him 
on the shoulder, and he mechanically raised his 
head. I told him that I had reached the summit 
of Mont Blanc, but that appeared to interest him 
very little, for he only answered by inquiring where 
he could lie down and go to sleep. I told him 
that he had come on purpose to go to the top of 
the mountain, and that he must gothere. I shook 
him, took him by the shoulders, and made him go 
a few steps ; but he appeared stupefied, and as if 
it were all the same whether he went one way or 
another, either up ordown. However, the exercise 
I compelled him to take restored his circulation 
somewhat, and he asked if I hadn’t by chance 
another pair of gloves in my pocket like those 


and a half more of daylight ; it was time to be off. 
I caught Paccard again under the arm, waved my 
hat as a last signal to those below, and we began 
to go down. There was no track to direct us 
except the little holes which had been made with 
the points of our iron-shod batons. Paccard was 
no better than a child, without will or energy, who 
I guided over the good bits and carried over the 
bad ones. Night began to cloce in when we 
crossed the big crevasse, and caught us below the 
Grand Plateau. Paccard stopped every moment, 
declaring that he could go no farther, and I was 
obliged to compel him to go forward, not by 
persuasion but by force. At eleven o’clock we got 
out of the ice-world, and set foot on serra firma.” 
They had now got back to the top of the 
Montagne de la Céte. Balmat remarked here that 
the doctor made no use of his hands, and found 
that he had lost sensation inthem. “I drew off 
his gloves ; his hands were white, and as if dead.” 
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One of Balmat’s own hands was in a similar 
state. 

“T told him that there were three frost-bitten 
hands between the two of us, but he only wanted 
to lie down and go to sleep, though he told me to 
rub my hand with snow. The remedy wasn’t far off. 
I commenced on him, and finished on myself. 
Presently the blood came back, and with it warmth, 
but with the most exquisite pain. ... I rolled 
up my doll in the rug, put him under shelter of a 
rock, we ate a bit, drank a drop, pressed one against 
the other as close as we could, and went to sleep.” 

Next morning the doctor was snow-blind, and 
was led down holding on to a strap of his guide’s 
knapsack ; and Balmat said that he himself was 
unrecognisable. “I had red eyes, a black face, 
and blue ears.” Four days afterwards he left for 
Geneva to announce his success. 

But before Balmat and Paccard came back, a 
special messenger was already on his way to 
Geneva, sent by a sharp innkeeper, who hoped to 
secure the patronage of De Saussure. The reply 


VIEW OF MONT BLANC, FROM DE SAUSSURE’S 


which came from the Professor is an interesting 


document.'! It commenced thus: 


**T am very much obliged to you, my dear Jean-Pierre, 
for sending an express to inform me of the happy result of 





1 The original letter from De Saussure was recently, and I 
suppose is still, in existence. It was given by Mons. Edward 
Tairraz to the late Mr. Albert Smith. The letter “o De 
Saussure, advising him that Mont Blanc had been ascended, 
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Dr. Paccard’s expedition. I was so delighted at the news 
that I gave two new crowns to the messenger. . . . 

** Now, I am going to tell you something that. you must 
keep a profound secret, and this is that I myself wish to try 
the same route; not that I flatter myself I shall get to the 
top, for I have neither the youth nor the agility of Monsieur 
the Doctor ; but I may get, anyhow, to a considerable ele- 
vation, and make there some observations and experiments 
which will be very important to me. Now, as it appears 
that it is very troublesome to get across the glacier which is 
above the Montagne de la Céte, I wish you to send at once 
at least five or six men to level the way, so far as such a 
thing is possible. You will give them good wages. .. . 
You can put at their head this Jacques Balmat, who made 
the journey with Monsieur Paccard, and give him higher 
pay.” 


And then, after various other directions, comes 
this curious passage. “ But, in all this, I expressly 
forbid you to mention my name: say that all this 
has been ordered by an Italian nobleman, who 
does not wish to be known. I have the strongest 
reasons for wanting not to be talked about, and 
that no one shall know I have got this idea in my 
head.” What these reasons were we do not know. 


VOYAGES,” SHOWING THE LINE OF HIS ASCENT, 


He came to Chamonix a week after writing the 
letter, but bad weather set in, and another year 


was written by Jean Pierre Tairraz, who kept a little inn which 
was in existence in 1741, and was visited in that year by Mr. 
Windham and his friends. At that time there was only ‘“‘a 
bush hung over the door, and Mr. Windham suggested that 
the name ‘ Hétel de Londres’ should be painted up.” The 
present huge establishment, called the ‘‘ Hétel de Londres & 
d’Angleterre,” has grown from this small beginning. 
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passed before De Saussure stood on the summit of 
Mont Blanc. On August 1, 1787, he set out with 
seventeen men led by Jacques Balmat, and passed 
the first night on the top of the Montagne de la 
Cote, the next under tent at the edge of the Grand 
Plateau, and upon August 3, at 11 AM, “I 


Blanc is given, with his track marked thereon ; 
and, although this plate inaccurately represents the 
mountain, one can tell from it where he went, and 
the route which was first of all discovered by 
Balmat, and was subsequently followed by Balmat 
and Paccard.' The opinion of De Saussure 
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THE ROCHERS ROUGES AND THE ANCIEN PASSAGE. 


enjoyed,” he said, ‘the pleasure of the accomplish- 
ment of the project which I had planned twenty- 
seven years before, namely, upon my first journey 
to Chamonix in 1760—a project which I had often 
abandoned and taken up again, which was a 
constant matter of care and anxiety to my family.” 

In the book by M. de Saussure a plate of Mont 


(printed nine years after his ascent) was that this 

route was “‘very certainly the only one by which 

the summit could be gained.” In this he was 

mistaken—the mountain has, since then, been 

ascended from half-a-dozen different directions. 

But the route taken on the first ascent is the most 
1 The engraving on p. 621 is a reproduction of this plate. 
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direct of all, and, in some respects, is the most 
natural one.! 

An episode relating to Jacques Balmat remains 
to be mentioned, which appears to have been 
overlooked or ignored by writers on Mont Blanc. 
In the number of the “ Journal de Lausanne” for 
February 24, 1787, an anonymous article appeared 
questioning the accuracy of the account of the 
ascent which was generally received. It claimed 
that Paccard had discovered the route which was 
followed ; it stated that he had “ selected” Jacques 
Balmat to accompany him, and had done so 
merely because the other guides were away and he 
was the only one unoccupied ; and that he was 
selected not as a guide, but as a workman. “ He 
was guided,” said this anonymous communication, 
“and encouraged by M. Paccard. Paccard pressed 
him to go on when he wanted to turn back. 
Balmat was useful to him, doubtless, but not in 
attaining the summit... . Balmat did wof get 
there the first—M. Paccard has certificates which 
prove this ”—and he “ was not unrewarded, for the 
Doctor gave him money.” 

M. Bourrit took up his pen in defence of 
the Chamonix guide, and sent a letter to the 
“Journal de Lausanne,” which appeared in its 
numbers for March 10 and 17, 1787. He con- 
tradicted point-blank some of the above state- 
ments, and challenged the production of the certi- 
ficates. “If M. Paccard rewarded Balmat,” said 
Bourrit, “it must have been after the publication 
of my letter ; for I know that he offered him a 
crown, and that Balmat refused it.” This caused 
the publication in the “ Journal de Lausanne ” for 
May 12, 1787, of two declarations (purporting to 
be signed by Balmat), which were prefaced by the 
following editorial’ remarks. ‘ Our impartiality led 
us to insert, in our 13th, 15th, and 16th numbers, 
the complaints of Dr. Paccard and M. Bourrit . . . 
We admit to-day the following certificates, which 
we do not feel able to refuse to insert. But we 
will say now, to those interested in this dispute, 
that the scheme of our paper will not allow us to 
occupy the attention of our readers any longer on 
such matters, which, perhaps, are not generally 
interesting.” Then follows the declaration. 


*¢T the undersigned Jacques, son of J. T. Balmat, of 
Pélerins, Commune of Chamonix, declare to all those it may 
concern,. that I offered my services to Doctor M. Paccard, 
having learned that he wished to make a new attempt on 
Mont Blanc, in continuation of those which he had already 
made, and knowing that his own guide was away. 

‘* As he proposed to go by the side of the Montagne de 
la Céte, which we thought was an impracticable route, I had 
doubts as to the success of the enterprise ; but he told me 








1 The first route has been improved upon, and to some 
extent has been superseded. The usual course is to proceed 
from Chamonix (3,445 feet) to the Pierre Pointue (6,733). So 
far there isa mule path. From the Pierre Pointue to the spot 


called Pierre I'Echelle (7,910), at the edge of the — bank of 


the Glacier des Bossons, there is a rough path. e Glacier 
des Bossons is then crossed to the rocks called the Grands 
Mulets (10,113), and there the original route is taken up, and 
followed so far as the Grand Plateau (about 12,900). Balmat's 
route is then departed from, and there are twe ways, which are 
used about equally—one by the ridge of the Bosses, and the 
other by what is termed ‘‘ the Corridor” —a steep bank of glacier 
leading from a break in the Mont Maudit ridge down to the 
Grand Plateau. Those who ascend by the latter way take up 
ye aly route again upon reaching the top of the Rochers 
ouges. 
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that he had examined this direction, for the space of three 
years, with his telescope. P 

‘* I declare that except for the steady manner in which he 
proceeded we should never have succeeded ; that he con- 
tinually encouraged me; that he shared my labour, and 
sometimes himself carried a portion of the things he had 
given me to carry; that when I wanted to come down, as I 
had promised, to be of assistance to my wife anda child who 
was ill (this latter died on the 8th of August), he regarded 
my representations as excuses. 

‘* He would not follow the route which we had taken on our 
last attempt, but kept straight on to the middle of the plain 
which is above the Glacier des Bossons. He himself traced 
for me his new route, by going before me, up a steep slope, 
which is at the foot of the great Mont Blanc. As he had 
always said that we should sleep out on the mountain, he 
made me look for a camping-place, as soon as we got to the 
top of this slope, whilst he ascended to examine the rocks. 
Not finding any, he determined to ascend the same evening 
to the summit, the object we were in pursuit of. He called 
to me, and I followed. At the same moment, I saw some- 
thing dark pass above me—it was his hat, which the wind 
carried away with such velocity that we saw it no more. 

** The Doctor continued to ascend nimbly. We came to 
a little rock, behind which I sheltered myself from the wind, 
whilst he examined it, and made collections. We were near 
the top of the mountain. I bore away to the left to avoid a 
snow slope, which Mons. Paccard courageously scaled to get 
straight to the summit of Mont Blanc. The detour I made 
delayed me somewhat, and I was obliged to run, to be nearly 
as soon as he was on the aforesaid spot. 

‘* He made experiments there, and observations, which he 
wrote down. He left a mark there, and we then came down 
at once, quickly, following our track, and looking for it in 
turn. We arrived on the top of the Montagne de la Cate, 





MONUMENT AT CHAMONIX TO DE SAUSSURE. 


where Mons. Paccard slept, on the side exposed to the 


glacier. . 
‘«‘ He fed me, he paid me, and handed over money which 


had been given to him to transmit. In witness of which I 
sign this at the Bourg of Chamonix, this 18th of October, 
1786, in presence of the undersigned witnesses. 

«JACQUES BALMAT. 


« Counter-signed by Joseph Pot and Joseph Marie Crussa, 
the requisite witnesses, called expressly.” 
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SECOND TESTIMONY OF THE AFORESAID J. BALMAT. 


‘*T, the undersigned, certify having received of Dr. Paccard 
a new crown on the part of the Baron de Gersdorf, on 
August 10, 1786, at the same time as my wage. 


** JACQUES BALMAT. 


** Chamonix, 25th of March, 1787.” 


It must be taken for granted that Balmat actually 
signed these documents, but the question arises, 
did he know what he was signing? Their obvious 
aim is the glorification of Paccard. From first to 
last it is Paccard who said this or did that. The 
merit of having pointed out and led the way, and 
the honour of first reaching the summit, are de- 
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clared to be his. It is Paccard who helps and 
encourages Balmat, not Balmat who assists the 
doctor. If one believes Balmat, the village doctor 
cut a sorry figure on Mont Blanc. If one credits 
Paccard, the part taken by Balmat was quite sub- 
ordinate. Though these curious documents may 
have answered their purpose at the time of publica- 
tion, posterity has not estimated Paccard so highly 
as he might have wished. A monument has been 
raised in Chamonix to Balmat, and another to 
De Saussure. Whilst their names are remembered 
with gratitude, that of the village doctor is well- 
nigh forgotten ; and if one were to make inquiries 
about him, it is more than likely that the answer 
would be, “ Who is this Doctor Paccard ?” 
EDWARD WHYMPER. 





ON SKETCHING FROM NATURE IN WATER COLOUR. 


BY E. M. WIMPERIS, VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 














The sun is 
bright, and shines in an almost unclouded sky. 
There is a slight’ breeze to temper the heat, 

and from the neighbouring woods of Knole Park 

comes the note of the cuckoo, as I sit in the cool 
shade to pen these few hints on sketching from 


T is a lovely morning in June. 


nature. It is June now, but will be August when 
these*lines appear. The year will have passed its 
prime, and begun to wane to “the sere and yellow 
leaf,” when the “holiday month” arrives. All 
over the land “the young men and maidens” 


will be following their favourite recreations—boat- 
ing, fishing, shooting, cycling, playing at tennis, 
golf, and cricket, and in many cases busy with the 
camera or the colour-box. 

For the votaries of the palette I write, and shall 
assume that any information as to methods of 
work, materials, and appliances which experience 
may suggest will be useful. So I will begin with 
the necessary outfit. 

As to dress, I will only specify the need of strong 
boots and a light waterproof coat ; the rest of the 
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costume may be left to individual tastes, but I may 
say that it is not absolutely indispensable to artistic 
excellence to be mistaken for a gipsy or a bandit. 


COLOURS. 


The colour-box I recommend and use is what is 
called “a left-handed one.” It is double hinged, 
and on one side contains cells for the colours, which 
are squeezed into them from moist tubes, and 
on the other is divided into three slight hollows 
in which the different washes or tints may be 
mixed. The ordinary or “right-handed” palette 
is the one usually supplied by the art colourmen ; 
but do not have it, as by that arrangement of 
thumb hole, the cells containing the colour being 
slightly lower, all the water from tints already 
used runs into them and dirties them. The dia- 
gram given shows the thumb hole in the right 




















THE LEFT-HANDED PALETTE, 


place. Why moist tubes are recommended is this, 
that the palette may be set each day Jdefore 
starting, fresh colour being put into the cells 
needing replenishment, and so be available directly 
ét is required—which is important, as many an 
effect has been lost by the time fresh colour has 
been squeezed out. Take as a maxim, “ Never 
paint with a starved palette.” 

For colours, I append a list of the ones I find 
most serviceable : indigo, cobalt, yellow ochre, light 
red, burnt sienna, raw sienna, gamboge, raw umber, 
golden ochre, vandyke brown, sepia, Roman ochre, 
brown madder, rose madder, and occasionally 
Payne’s grey, brown pink, Prussian blue, ver- 
milion, and charcoal grey. 

It will be observed that some of these are 
“fugitive ” colours, notably brown pink, and in a 
lesser degree indigo, but they are “ fugitive ” 
principally when wrongly used or treated. Brown 
pink flies when spread as a thin glaze, but not 
when used in its full strength with indigo to give 
the deep green of heather under the bloom. Indigo 
fades in sunlight ; but water-colour drawings are 
not usually hung there. It flies also when mixed 
with Indian red—the Indian red eats it up ; but 
then I do not include Indian red in my list on 
that account. It is otherwise a desirable colour. 

Some artists prefer aureolin to gamboge, as it is 
more permanent ; but in including the latter I am 
only following the great master of the craft, David 
Cox. Here is a passage from a letter to his son 
Solly’s “ Life,” p. 119). 


*¢ For a distant mountain I have used cobalt and vermilion, 
and in the greyer part I mix a little lake and a small 
quantity of yellow ochre with the cobalt. In the middle dis- 
tance I work each part separately-—in fact, something like 
mosaic work. The foreground the same, taking care to 
leave the reflected lights clear for a distant cool or bluish 
tint. I use very similar colours for the middle distance; for 
green, indigo, lake, and gamboge ; for the rocks cobalt, 
vermilion, and yellow ochre. In the foreground I use 
indigo and vandyke brown, and indigo and brown pink. 
Sometimes add sepia to the indigo and brown pink. I use 
for the grey in the sky cobalt and vermilion, and for the more 
neutral grey, cobalt and light red.” 


Perhaps it may be useful to some of my readers 
if I give a few of the principal combinations of these 
colours. a 

For clouds: Indigo and light red, if deep grey, 

Cobalt and light red, if lighter, 
using cobalt for the clear azure, or indigo with a little 
cobalt if of a deeper tone. 

For extreme distance cobalt and vermilion, or cobalt and 
1ose madder and a little yellow ochre. 

Cobalt and light red, 

Cobalt, light red, and yellow ochre, 
Indigo and madder brown, 

Indigo and burnt sienna. 

Indigo and raw umber, 

Indigo and raw sienna, 

Indigo and Roman ochre, 

Indigo, light red, and yellow ochre. 


For mid distance : 


For nearer tones 
of foliage : 


For the very dark green of an elm in June try 
indigo, Roman ochre, and burnt sienna, and do 
not be afraid to use the Roman ochre thickly. As 
a rule, both yellow ochre and Roman ochre cannot 
be used too thickly, and when lightened by admix- 
ture with gamboge they afford very transparent and 
glowing greens. For bright green grass, Prussian 

lue must be used instead of indigo with gamboge. 
Light red with yellow ochre may be used for broken 
earth and roadways, but for the rich sandy yellows 
of gravel pits try rose madder with yellow ochre, or 
golden ochre. The function I allot to charcoal 
grey is to break and sadden other tones. So much 
for colours. 


MISCELLANEOUS OUTFIT. 


As to brushes, I always use the flat sables in 
metal ferrules. They are expensive, but indispens- 
able. One good-sized one, one or two medium, 
and one small may be sufficient. 

In addition to these it may be advisable to have 
a sponge brush. It is made of a small piece of 
sponge fitted into a quill, and is useful in softening 
off the edges of clouds or sky tints. A small bag 
to hold the tubes of colour, and a case in which to 
put the brushes and pencils, will be useful. -A water 
bottle with cups, to fit on to the palette, is also 
necessary, and a bag to hold all these. Anda 
sketch block must be used. There are sketching 
bags made with subdivisions for each article ; but 
they have this drawback, that when packing up in 
a hurry, say on account of a sudden shower, the 
things may not fit exactly, and so your sketch gets 
wet. I prefer an ordinary waterproof bag such as 
sportsmen use. 

To these must be added a sketching stool and 
an umbrella, and last, but not least, an easel. Of 
the last there are many specially prepared for 
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outdoor work, specimens of which can be seen at 
any artists’ colourman’s shop. Suffice it to say it 
should be simple, strong, and light in weight. Per- 
haps the best one for small sketches is known as 





an 
a 





THE “GRIP” EASEL. 


the “Grip” easel, of which an illustration is given. 
It is very convenient and portable, the clip can be 
put in the sketching bag, and then there is only a 
stick tocarry. For a walking tour, where weight has 
to be considered, it is invaluable. It is readily ad- 
justed, and, as may be seen from the illustration, 
will hold the sketch block in any position quite 
firmly. Its spike will keep it firm on soft ground, 
but a tripod can be fitted to it if required. 

I have said nothing about the sketching folio, 
but for more important work than snapshots it is 
desirable to have one in place of a sketch block. 
These sketching folios are so constructed as to 
form a folio at the back to contain a number of 
pieces of paper, while in front they are furnished with 
another leaf, so to speak, which is fitted with a metal 
rim, or frame, closing over the folio side. This is 
provided with a flap, and fastens with a ribbon 
and button, holding the sheet of paper quite firmly 
in its place. They can be had of various sizes, 
4to imperial, half imperial, half royal, etc., and 
the advantages are many. One is that you can put 
in the folio different kinds of paper, rough, smooth, 
thick, or thin; and another is that you use the 
paper without straining it, which in my opinion 
alters its surface and prevents it taking colour with 
that freshness and bloom which isso great a charm 
in a water-colour sketch. These folios can be 
obtained from most of the artists’ colourmen. 
But to be properly equipped the sketcher should 
have in addition one or two sketch 
books, which may be kept in his 








larger pictures, and which I should have missed if 

I had not had my pocket book handy. 
In sketching one should never be taken unawares. 
A small sketch book for pencil memoranda should 
alsobe carried. It is useful when 
you require a jotting of some 
passing incident which will{not 
stay long enough for a colour 
note. -These little jottings of 
incident—such as the passing 
of a flock of sheep with shep- 
herd and dogs, the meeting 
of wayfarers on the road in 
rustic costumes, the old woman 
leaning over her cottage gate 
to feed her fowls, or have a 
chat with a passing acquaint- 
omen, ance—are invaluable. The 
roughest scribble is of use in 
recalling to memory things of 
this kind, and they are always 

superior to any pure inventions. 








METHODS OF WORK. 


So much for the materials and outfit. Now let 
me say something about methods of work. I 
have assumed all through that the power to draw 
has been acquired before sketching in colour has 
been attempted, and the importance of this cannot 
be over-estimated. Good drawing is the foundation 
of good art. Very showy building may be erected 
on other foundations, but not good art in the true 
sense. It is essential in painting that a man should 
be able to draw with his brush ; how can he if -he 
has never learnt to draw with the pencil? Taking 
for granted this power of drawing, then, I will 


proceed to give some hints as to how to begin a 


day’s work out of doors. 

The first thing is to choose your subject, and 
to choose it well. No pains should be spared to 
get the best view, and when the precise point has 
been found to put it well on the paper. It is 
desirable for a beginner to space it roughly out in 
charcoal, which can be dusted off when he finds 
he has got the right proportions. If something of 
this kind is not done an inexperienced beginner 
may find that he has begun on such a scale that 
he cannot get it all in, and has to start afresh, after 
rubbing out what he has done, and so ruining the 
surface of his paper that the subsequent washes 





bag or in his pocket. I strongly 
advise the use of what is called the 
combination sketch book, an illus- 
tration of which is given.' I have 
used these sketch books for years, 
and have had them in different 
sizes. They have proved most 
advantageous, and when in the 
country I make it a rule never to go out for a walk 
without one of them in my pocket, and by that 
means have secured many little “bits” which have 
been very serviceable in supplying materials for 


1 It is made by Robertson & Co., Long Acre, 





COMBINATION SKETCH BOOK. 


of colour will all be gritty and uneven. When 
he has chosen a subject, let him ask himself why 
he has chosen it, what was the feature in it which 
commended it to him ; and, having discovered that, 
let him_make everything in his sketch subordinate 
toit. This exercise of judgment is one of the great 
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benefits of sketching. Indeed, it is not too much 
to say that the young artist’s first business is to 
learn to see. 

As Mr. Hamerton justly says: ‘‘True seeing is 
never a consequence of the passive reception of 
impressions, but of active looking only. To look 
energetically we must consciously look for some- 
thing —some object, or fact, or quality. Ifyou have 
no aim in observation, you will see nothing and 
remember nothing.” The habit of swift and 
accurate observation is the result of practice and 
pains, It is a “rained sight. A beginner is often 
disappointed with some sketching ground which 
older artists have found full of material, and out of 
which they have made pictures at every turn. He 
says—and truly—he cannot see anything in it. 
But the pictures are there all the same. The fault 
is with him. His eye is not yet trained. This 
power of seeing is not learnt except by the ex- 
penditure of much time, but when acquired it is 
like a new sense. It is a common experience 
to hear some onlooker remark as he sees one’s 
day’s work nearly complete, “ Dear me! what a 
pretty picture it makes; I should never have 
thought it would.” 

A common fault with beginners is to try to see 
things as others do whose work theyadmire. This 
is a mistake. Whatever gifts a tyro may have, 
Providence has at least given him two eyes of his 
own, which have their individual peculiarities, 
and these may be rare and precious. To quote 
Mr. Hamerton again: “It is an optical fact, easily 
proved, that no two men ever saw the same 
rainbow. It is an esthetic fact scarcely more 
difficult of proof that no two men ever saw the 
same appearance in any object whatever. What 
men will see is determined beforehand by very 
complex conditions of faculties, experience, and 
education. That is why no natural scene is ever 
exhausted ground. A new artist coming to it will 
discover new material in it.” 

In looking at nature and learning to see, let 
nothing be taken for granted. It is surprising how 
our knowledge of what a thing is governs our con- 
ception of its appearance. For example, a tree is 
a mass of green leaves, in full summer attire, but is 
it green there in the middle distance? There is 
scarcely any yellow in the tint that would properly 
render its colour—it is nearly all red and blue. 
There is a huntsman in a coat we know to be 
scarlet ; paint his coat scarlet in yoursketch, and see 
how it will look. It has only a point or two of 
scarlet, the rest of it shadowed and broken colour, 
and unless you see these modifications and put 
them in, your huntsman’s coat will not look right. 
Again, there is no doubt that grass is generally green ; 
but look carefully even at the grass meadow in 
which you sit, and is it green all over? No, it is 
broken here and there with russet where it is in 
flower, or silvered over with grey where the surface 
of its blades catches a reflection from the sky, and 
even where it is undeniably green it has many shades 
and variations which are to be seen if you look for 
them. 

What applies to colour applies to other things 
also, and if the powers of observation are rightly 
used it will be found that “things are not what 


they seem.” In addition to questioning and 
reconsidering first impressions, it is wise also to 
define accurately what we wanttodo. If we desire 
a broad record of general effect only, we need not 
worry ourselves about detail. If, on the contrary, 
we desire to be able to cope with Nature and in- 
terpret her in a more masterly way, we must make 
ourselves acquainted with all the details by careful 
studies, not for the purpose of reproducing them 
minutely in our more elaborate and finished works, 
but with the aim of gaining such intimate knowledge 
that we may be able to give the character in a sug- 
gestive way. In the one case we may attain a 
dexterity which will give us sketches, affording 
pleasure to ourselves and our friends, but in the 
other we are laying the foundation of higher and 
more complete works. 

It must be remembered that all painting from 
Nature is a compromise. A single consideration 
will prove this. How, for instance, is the artist 
to express the gradations of Nature’s light? Ais 
highest light is white paper. How will this com- 
pete with Nature’s infinite brilliancy ?—while his 
deepest black is feeble compared with her darkest 
tones. We may get some idea of the discrepancy 
between what an artist has to do and what he has 
to do it with, if we think how we should be able 
to transpose our finest music, with its range of 
seven or eight octaves or more, on an instrument 
that consists of one octave only—or had to give 
some idea of the beauties of our best poets, but 
were restricted to the use of only four letters out 
of our alphabet of twenty-six. Hence it is that all 
Art is a translation in which the original is 
coloured by the medium through which it passes 
—that is, the individual mind of each artist. I 
must not pursue this subject further, but con- 
clude this part of my paper with a few practical 
words. 

Let it not be forgotten that in every light there 
is a highest light, one part at which it is much 
lighter than the rest, where it is, as it were, focussed ; 
and thesame with darks. Look for and you will 
find these points. Avoid equal spaces, equal values, 
equal numbers. As an experiment, put in four 
cows in a field, place them at equal distances, and 
then place five cows in another sketch, and 
arrange them in two groups, one containing three 


- and the other two, and see which is the best. 


Apply this to other things besides cows. 

By the same rule, if you havea prominent object 
—say a church or a castle—do not put it exactly 
in the middle of your picture ; nor place your line 
of horizon exactly half-way up your drawing ; nor 
arrange any figure you may want exactly half-way 
between your church or castle and the outside 
edge of your subject. 

Then as to the light and shade of a sketch. It 
is obvious that the strongest effect is to be gained 
by bringing your highest point of light in sharp 
contrast with your deepest dark. A more soft- 
ened look is produced by separating them with 
intermediate tints; or there may be adopted a 
middle course, which shall not be so harsh as the 
first nor so comparatively tame as the second. 
Which method you should use must depend upon 
the character of the subject you are painting. It 
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is obvious that the wilder aspects of nature demand 
the stronger contrasts, while the more placid of its 
aspects require the softer treatment. The sky 
plays a prominent part in most landscapes, but if 
it is to be made a predominant one a low line of 
horizon should be chosen. This gives it more 
room and grandeur. It will be seen from these 
few hints how much scope there is for the exercise 
of judgment and taste. 


WHY SKETCH ? 


I have thus far dealt with the subject of sketching 
from nature from the point of view of the pro- 
fessional artist, but a few words may not be out of 
place as to the influence of this delightful branch 
of art upon those who practise it without any idea 
of making a living by it. And first of all I should 
strongly commend it to those who have any taste 
in this direction, for these reasons : First of all, it 
opens to them a new world of delight. You may 
remember what I said about a trained sight— 
that it was like gaininganewsense. This sketching 
from Nature pursued even as a recreation and in 
leisure hours only cannot fail to give you increased 
insight into the beauty that lies about us every- 
where, even in the most unlikely places, and so 
will make the most ordinary country walk a source 
of interest and pleasure that without this artistic 
training you would miss. But, in addition to this, 


the habit of looking at Nature carefully and with a 
view to pictorial effect will enormously increase 
the appreciation of those works of art in which 
the subtle beauties you have seen, and which have 
evaded your weaker powers, stand arrested by 
the master hand of genius. So that both in the world 
of Nature and the world of Art you are a gainer by 
your attempts to realise for yourself the loveliness 
you see about you. To those who have acquired 
this artistic eye all seasons pay tribute to their 
storehouse of delight. For them the vernal airs of 
spring woo the flowers from their winter sleep, and 
the budding woods deck themselves in loveliest 
tints. For them the trees in summer don the 
deep-toned green of fullest foliage. Autumn 
showers upon them the glory of her fading woods, 
and even the reapers as they gather in the golden 
grain enrich their garner with the sheaves. Winter, 
with its bare trees snow-laden or sparkling with 
hoar-frost, adds its quota to their artistic wealth. 
And as with the varying seasons, so with the 
variations of each day. “The incense-breathing 
morn,” the noontide stillness, the lengthening 
shadows of the afternoon, the grandeur of the 
sunset and twilight’s mysterious hour, are all in their 
domain. With ever-deepening reverence they look 
into the face of Nature, and each year the familiar 
features wear an expression more divine, and they 
desire to unfold to others some of the glory and 
delight to be found in the wonderful works of God. 
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ABOUK’S 


CHAPTER I. 


BOUK EL ABOUKIS, 
} a rich merchant of El 
Hasar, whose trade lay 
chiefly in silks, velvets, 
brocades, wrought with 
gold and silver and other 
articles of the like costly 
description, stood one day in his 
accustomed place under the third 
arch on the western side of the 
Khan of the Five Emirs. All 
the morning he had been busy ; 
towards noon he was joined by 

a friend who was a leather mer- 
chant, of the name of Dashoor. 

“ Peace and health to thee, brother,” said the 
leather merchant, “hast thou heard aught of thy 
caravans yet ?” 

“Nothing definite,” replied Abouk, shaking his 
head, “’tis time indeed that reports of Riadh’s ar- 
rival at Sherm reached me: I trust I shall have no 
tidings of sandstorms, or attacks by the wild tribes. 
I like not this delay.” 

“Other merchants complain of losses,” said 
Dashoor ; “ the desert route seems so beset with 
dangers that the risk would be less of bringing 
valuable commodities by sea, and unlading at the 
nearest port.” 

“T will have a fleet next year,” answered Abouk ; 
“that is,” he added, suddenly recollecting himself, 
“if I can afford such an outlay. My profits are 
very small. I would I knew the secret whereby 
men enrich themselves !” 

“T have heard it said by some, brother, that thou 
knowest it already,” remarked Dashoor drily. 

“Who—I?” rejoined the silk merchant, with 
well-feigned innocent surprise. ‘I rich? Indeed, 
nothing can be farther from the truth, as thou 
knowest, O brother. Actually this morning, before 
I came hither, I gave orders that the best of my 
slaves should be sent to the market ; it having be- 
come a necessity to reduce my household, and 
thereby lessen expenses a little.” 

“ Hast thou a slave to sell ? 
fects?” asked Dashoor. 

“His defects, brother,” repeated Abouk, with 
great apparent surprise at so simple a question. 
“He hath none. Dost thou think I would palm 
off a rogue upon the public? No—believe me, 
my brother, when I say that whoever wishes to 
behold the very flower of slave virtue—honesty, 
truthfulness, the strictest integrity, in fact, in every 
department of life—needeth to look no farther than 
in the interior of that building the ridge of whose 
roof we see above the red tiles of the Khan. 
Manoof is no ordinary slave.” 

“Was it not Manoof, O brother, whom thou 
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didst threaten to send to the chal mines for his 
thievish and drunken ways?” asked the leather 
merchant. 

“ Certainly not,” answered Abouk severely. 

“ And his sister, did she not poison her master 
Istapa? And was it not his father who was beheaded 
for incendiarism ?” persevered Dashoor. 

“ Believe it not,O Dashoor. His family is of 
the highest respectability,” asseverated Abouk, 
without the slightest change of countenance. “Is 
not his brother Congo steward to the Governor of 
El Hasar himself?” 

“It may be so, brother,” answered the leather 
merchant indifferently, “ it concerns me not. What 
askest thou for Manoof?” 

Abouk considered. “I would take 5,000 yen 
for him, brother,” he answered at length, naming a 
sum about five times greater than the slave was 
worth, “ but that it would be a loss I can ill brook, 
since Manoof was my trusted and confidential ser. 
vant and I can never hope to supply his place.” 

Dashoor turned away, saying as he did so: 

“‘ Speak no longer of it, my friend. ‘Tis for the 
Governor, not for a humble trader like myself, to 
give sO enormous a sum as thou hast named. 
Shouldst thou hear of a decent, homely, thrifty 
slave that would not disgrace a respectable mer- 
chant’s house, and worth not more than 550 yen, 
think of thy brother Dashoor. Farewell.” 

“Stop, brother,” responded Abouk, laying his 
hand eagerly upon the other’s sleeve, “let us make 
a bargain of it. I wish to be fair and friendly ; 
and to think of my faithful Manoof as forming part 
of thy household would delight my heart. Hear 
me.” 

“T attend,” said Dashoor gravely, knowing from 
experience how the affair would end, “but thy 
words are as a shower when it falls upon the barren 
sands of the desert.” 

“ Allah forbid !” said the silk merchant. “ Lis- 
ten, brother. When thou didst speak of theft—a 
hard word, brother—my conscience did, I confess, 
prick me, for I then remembered that Manoof 
had once so far forgotten himself as to take, with- 
out my permission, half a melon when in want of 
food. Wherefore—for such a thing may unhappily 
occur again—I will excuse thee from paying 500 
yen of the 5,000, and thou shalt have him for 
4,500.” 

Dashoor replied to this touching avowal by an 
ironical smile. 

“ And as to drunkenness,” pursued Abouk, “ the 
poor fellow was one day ill, and unable to attend 
to important business of mine, and I gave him, it 
may be, an overdose of cuenca—’tis a potent drug, 
as thou knowest. I recollect the circumstance 
perfectly.” 

At that moment a figure, standing at a little dis- 
tance from the two merchants, turned and looked 
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at Abouk. The silk-merchant did not at first per- 
ceive that he had attracted this man’s notice, but on 
becoming aware of it he suddenly changed colour 
and looked profoundly disconcerted. 

“* Look, look,” he whispered to Dashoor. “ Dost 
thou see that man in the yellow caftan? He haunts 
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silk merchant. 
caftan.” 

“ But I say he standeth there, close by the fruit- 
seller,” retorted Abouk. “Ha—he is moving away. 
I knew he could not withstand the virtue of my 
amulet.” 


“T see no one wearing a yellow 
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DOST THOU SEE THAT MAN IN THE YELLOW CAFTAN? 


me, and is ever crossing my path. True, I care not 
for him, since I wear an infallible charm against 
the evil eye, an amulet which was given me by a 
holy dervish in the mountains of Taf.” 

“Thou art dreaming, brother,” replied Dashoor, 
after gazing in the direction pointed out by the 


He drew a long breath of relief. 

“T will give thee 1,000 yen for the slave,” said 
the leather merchant. 

“ Brother,” said Abouk with great solemnity, 
forcing a tear into“each eye, “it would be im- 
possible for me to take so little. It would be the 
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ruin of thy wretched friend. Say but 2,000 more, 
and Manoof shall be thine.” 

“ Three thousand yen for a convicted thief and 
drinker of cuenca!” exclaimed Dashoor. “ Fare- 
well, Abouk el Aboukis—we may not suit one 
another in this bargain.” 

“ Nay—why not ?” asked the insinuating Abouk, 
with a great show of ingenuousness—“ 2,000 paltry 
yen should not separate friends. Come, 
© Dashoor, thou knowest not half of 
Manoof’s good qualities. Take him, 
and my benediction be upon thee!” 

Dashoor hesitated. “If I know not, 
as thou sayest, his good qualities, it is, 
I fear, because they are not in exist- 
ence—my conscience therefore will not 
allow me to commit so great an ex- 
travagance as wasting 3,000 yen on a 
worthless object. I bid thee 2,009, 
brother, for the last time, and that is 
more than I can truly afford to give.” 

“Very well,” said Abouk, sighing 
heavily, “’tis a sad loss to me, but I 
will take the 2,o00—so great a sacrifice 
will bring its reward, and I shall have 
the satisfaction of thinking that I 
have served a friend. Farewell, good 
Dashoor—I have an appointment at 
my house. Let me know when thou 
art ready to pay the money.” 

Abouk then turned away, and was 
speedily lost to view in the crowds that 
thronged the Khan. 

An anxious, even alarmed expression 
crept over the face of the leather mer- 
chant. 

“ What hast thou done, O Dashoor ?,” 
he said to himself. ‘ Why didst thou 
not call a witness to this bargain? 
Miserable man that thou art—that 
soulless scoundrel will swear that thou 
didst promise to pay 3,000 yen, and 
nothing can save thee !” 

As he stood disconsolately turning 
over in his mind what he should do, he 
found near him the mysterious stranger. 
The man fixed a pair of keen glittering 
eyes on Dashoor, who felt intuitively 
that every detail of the late transaction was known 
to him. 

“Will he not try to deceive me, O stranger?” 
asked the leather merchant. 

“Fear him not,” was the brief reply. 

“ But——” began Dashoor. Lo! the stranger 
had vanished ; and the perplexed leather merchant, 
having waited at least a quarter of an hour in the 
vain expectation of his return, was obliged to leave 
the Khan without either seeing him again or find- 
ing out from his eager inquiries that anyone else 
had seen him. Whereupon Dashoor concluded 
that he must have been a Jinn. 


Meanwhile Abouk el Aboukis had mounted his 
mule, which was waiting for him near the grand 
entrance to the Khan, and, attended by a black 
slave who carried a scarlet parasol, rode gently 
home. 


*wORTHY SLAVE,” SAID THE BIRD-MERCHANT, 
.MASTER WHOM THOU HAST THE HAPPINESS TO SERVE. 
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On the way, he caught sight of a man who was 
bearing several small wicker baskets and cages 
slung about his person, and who, as he walked, 
chanted not un-musically—though his -voice was 
harsh—“ Good is it to show mercy, O Governor— 
better than many rubies, O ye people, to live a holy 
and blameless life, to feed the hungry, and free 
those in captivity.” 





‘POINT ME OUT THAT NOBLE 


“ Nadiz,” said the silk-merchant to the black 
slave, “go and buy a couple of sparrows and let 
them go free ; and this good deed shall be written 
against my name in the Book of Life : for what say 
the holy writings ?—‘ The merciful doeth good to 
his own soul !’” He placed a coin of trifling value 
in the hand of Nadiz, who went to execute his 
commission. 

“ Worthy slave,” said the bird-merchant, speak- 
ing in a loud nasal voice, “ point me out that noble 
master whom thou hast the happiness to serve— 
that fountain distilling the pure waters of justice 
and upright living—that nightingale of good omen 
—that treasure-chamber of the golden coin of 
peace and pleasure 

“He sits yonder on the mule,” said Nadiz, 
cutting short these phrases. 

The seller of sparrows made a low ironical 
reverence towards Abouk, and said: 
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“My lord’s generosity shall be remembered. 
Take thy birds, brother.” 

“* May Eblis seize them both !” muttered Abouk, 
under his breath, as he rode on. “They have 
surely the evil eye, both this cursed seller of spar- 
rows, and that fellow in the yellow caftan. It is 
an unlucky omen.” 


After winding about among the unsavoury lanes 
and vaulted passages which were the streets of El 
Hasar, our silk-merchant at length drew rein 
before the door of his house, a spacious dwelling 
standing pleasantly on the river bank. In the 
courtyard several of the household slaves were 
gossiping and laughing together—a sight that 
sorely afflicted Abouk, for he hated all mirth and 
had no pleasure in idleness. Directly his lowering 
face appeared among them, however, each one 
flew to his or her neglected task, and all was in- 
dustry again. Muttering threats and complaints, 
the silk-merchant entered his house and made his 
way to his wife’s apartment, where—to crown all— 
he found her asleep. This enraged him ; violently 
waking her : 

“O thou worthless Fatima!” he cried, “no 
wonder the slaves are nothing but a trouble and an 
expense to me, since thou dost encourage them ! 
Take care, woman, take care—or I will send thee 
to the slave-market, even as I sent Manoof ; I will 
not see all my slender profits take wing and fly 
away through thy shameful carelessness and extra- 
vagant ways. Go, woman, and prepare my coffee, 
and see that it is good, and when I come from the 
bath, send me Zobal and bid him be ready with 
his accounts !” 

Fatima departed meekly, and the merchant went 
to his sumptuously appointed bath. When he 
returned, his coffee and pipe and head-man Zobal 
were all awaiting him. 

He was listening with great attention while Zobal 
read out his reports of expenditure in camels and 
asses for the transport of goods, the payment of 
drivers, and other matters relating to his trade, 
when a commotion was heard, and a slave rushed 
in with astonishment and dismay in his looks. 

“My lord—my lord “ 

“ Well,” said Abouk sharply, angry at being dis- 
turbed, “what has happened, slave ?” 

“A great calamity, my lord,” said Bamba, more 
coherently. 

“What?” exclaimed the merchant, turning very 

ale. 
: “News from the desert—from Khorashan,” fal- 
tered Bamba. 

“Tell me what it is—I will cut off thine head 
and give thee to feed the hyenas in the cemetery if 
thou dost not tell me instantly !” howled Abouk 
in a frenzy, dashing his chibouk upon the floor. 

“One of the camel-drivers—just escaped with 
his life—Riadh a traitor to my lord’s interests,” 
said Bamba, scarcely less excited than the mer- 
chant. “Shall I bring him to my lord?” 

“Let me kill him!” yelled Abouk. “ Where is 
the traitor ?” 

* Alas ! Riadh is beyond my lord’s reach, having 
fled with the booty; a camel-driver has broken 
from the bonds which held him for four days, and, 
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faint with hunger, is even now at the gate. Some 
of his fellows are dead; others were bribed to 
accompany the evil one ; all the goods are gone !” 

Abouk el Aboukis cast himself on the ground, 
and grovelling there with frothing lips, like a 
maniac, exclaimed that he was ruined and undone 
for ever. He had risked nearly his all upon this 
most precious caravan-load, which came from the 
very ends of the earth, He knew not what he 
should do. His howls and execrations were fright- 
ful to hear. 

When the violence of his rage and despair was 
somewhat spent, he asked to see the bearer of these 
evil tidings. A wretched-looking object, in rags, 
scarcely able to stand upon his bare and bleeding 
feet, limped in and confirmed Bamba’s tale. If 
news travels fast. The whole household crowded 
in, eager to see and hear, and a chorus of lamenta- 
tions made an accompaniment to the camel-driver’s 
narrative, with Abouk’s curses rising louder than 
all. Sympathising passers-by, hearing the uproar, 
came in, and, having learnt the cause of the tumult, 
lifted up their voices and wept in concert. 


CHAPTER II. 


N the council that followed, it was unanimously 
determined that the merchant’s wisest course 
would be to travel instantly to Khorashan, that 

he might make inquiries about his stolen property. 
Abouk himself was anxious to lose no time in doing 
this. Khorashan was about fifty-seven miles off, 
on the borders of a wild desert infested with 
marauding tribes. When his wife learnt this de- 
cision, she began to weep amain. 

“Thou wilt never come home alive,” she wailed ; 
“the inhabitants of Khorashan are ghouls, and kill 
and eat all strangers.” 

“ Peace, woman !” answered her husband. 

“ But it is true,” said she. “I have heard of a 
man who was invited to eat with one of them, and, 
when he saw that his host ate nothing, he fled 
from that house. The rocks, also, in the deserts 
outside the walls are full of witches and sorcerers 
who lure travellers to their ruin. Do not go, O 
Abouk.” 

“I tell thee I am going,” replied Abouk. 
“Fetch me my robe, and send me little Balouk 
with the lantern.” 

In a few minutes the silk-merchant was in the 
street, on foot, with the gleam of the lantern 
carried by Balouk dancing before him on wall and 
ground. Beneath a dark archway, and across a 
small paved court, he walked with the unhesitating 
step of a man who knows his way well, and, having 
left the boy in an outer room, lifted a heavy cur- 
tain, and introduced himself into a long, low, 
vaulted chamber. This place was fitted up with 
astrological charts and instruments, and in the 
midst of them, under a lamp which swung from 
the ceiling, and burned with a long, greenish 
flame, sat a famous Arabian diviner and necro- 
mancer. 

Greeting the sage with great respect, not un- 
mingled with awe, Abouk recounted his mis- 
fortunes, and besought the help of the magician. 
After making exact inquiries of Abouk as to the 
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time at which the caravan started from the 
Chinese towns, its arrival at Khorashan, etc., the 
Arabian took his observations, and searched again 
and again with the most scrupulous care. The 
time passed ; Abouk’s patience began to get ex- 
hausted. At length the sage laid aside the parch- 
ment scrolls over which his dim eyes, aided by 
mighty spectacles, had pored in vain. 

“There is, O Abouk,” said he, “no sign of this 
robbery of thy merchandise. ‘Tis strange; but 
mine eyes see it not.” 

“T am not jesting with thee, Sheikh,” replied the 
silk-merchant, sternly and impatiently. 

“ Moreover,” continued the Arabian, “’tis writ- 
ten in thy destiny that any journey taken at this 
time will be fraught with extreme danger. I 
counsel thee to think no more of it. Treat the 
tidings from Khorashan as but a passing rumour 
—the air is full of lies, and the fowls of heaven 
carry them to and fro.” 

“© Sheikh!” said Abouk anxiously, “ what 
dost thou see? Of what nature is the danger ?” 
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warn this unhappy man?” His eyes rolled fear- 
fully, he seemed struggling with the desire to 
speak, against some higher power that held him 
back. Words came, indeed, but Abouk, terrified, 
understood them not. 

“It is the language of demons, and unfit for 
the ears of the faithful,” he muttered ; and seeing 
that the magician was quite unconscious of his 
presence, he took advantage of this to retire from 
the room. . 


The next day the silk-merchant left home, 
bound for Khorashan. He travelled in a litter, 
attended by several slaves. The country beyond 
the gates of El Hasar, on the Khorashan road, 
was wild, desolate, and nearly uninhabited—a 
mere jungle of long grass and tangled bushes, the 
lair of numerous wild beasts. The first night was 
spent on a natural clearing, where, surrounded by 
a ring of watch-fires, Abouk slept in safety. Rising 
early, he entered his litter, and threatened the 
bearers with punishment unless they made all 


.) 


THE ASTROLOGER WARNS ABOUK NOT TO UNDERTAKE THE JOURNEY. 


“T see,” replied the ancient man slowly—“ I 
see——” but he broke off, and his quavering 
voice rose to a shriek. “ Mighty spirit, torment 
me not! Am I not to reveal—may I not at least 


haste with him. The unhappy men did their best 
under a sun whose heat soon became broiling, and 
over a rough path frequently beset with thorns, 
which pierced through their thin leather shoes ; 
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but just before noon, one of them, named Puput, 
began to show signs of exhaustion, and at length 
stumbled over a stone, and fell. Abouk bade the 
others leave him where he was, remarking that he 
could not wait until Puput recovered. The not 
very distant roar of a tiger helped the men to 
hasten from the place ; they were not much more 
humane than their master, and Puput’s entreaties 
to them to remain were addressed to ears rendered 
doubly deaf by fear. 

Towards evening they came to a solitary hut in 
the wilderness. In a small rice-field near by a man 
was at work. A strong desire took possession of 
Abouk to press this man into his service ; he 
imagined he saw signs of possible collapse in a 
second of his bearers, and it was necessary to keep 
up the number, for Khorashan was yet many miles 
distant. Ordering his men to halt— 

“Friend,” he said insinuatingly, “hast thou a 
mind to earn a hundred yen?—’Tis as well to 
mention a large sum as a small one,” he thought. 
“The man is no doubt poor, and will be easily 
managed when the time comes.” 

The peasant leaned on his tool and considered. 

“What does my lord require of me?” he asked. 

“Merely to go with me to the city of Khora- 
shan. I am bound thither on an errand which 
requires great haste, and, starting from my house 
the instant I received certain tidings, I neglected 
to bring sufficient of my slaves with me. Wilt 
thou go, friend ?” 

“Thou sayest, O my lord, one hundred yen?” 
said the man interrogatively. 

“Certainly,” replied Abouk ; “payable on my 
return to El Hasar. I have not so much money 
with me. A discreet messenger will bring it to 
thee at any time that may seem good to thee.” 

After a short interval of reflection the man 
consented to accompany Abouk. 

“ But first,” he added, throwing down his imple- 
ment, “will not my lord and his retinue honour 
my poor abode with partaking in it of a little 
humble refreshment,.such as I have the ability to 
offer? The sun is even now setting, and it is not 
wise to be abroad in these solitudes at night.” 

Graciously accepting this offer, Abouk entered 
the man’s hut. It was bare and poor. 

“What sort of fare can I expect in a place like 
this?” said he to himself. ‘ What but bad rice 
arid onions—which will nevertheless spare mine 
own provisions ?” 

His surprise was therefore great when a hand- 
some brass basin filled with rosewater was brought 
to him that he might ‘wash his hands before 
supper. 

“Whence comes this?” he asked of the slave 
who presented it. 

“ My lord, it #8*from the master of the house,” 
answered the slave. 

Abouk marvelled. He washed his hands, and 
wiped them on a delicately embroidered napkin 
that had gold threads glittering in its fringes ; such 
a napkin he had never used before. Both basin 
and towel were then removed, but though the 
merchant's eyes followed them enviously, he failed 
to see where they were placed. The slave now 
put a small octagonal table in front of his master, 


and was followed by another who bore a covered 
dish of meat ; a third brought sherbet in a bottle 
of curious shape, together with a goblet of rare 
and beautiful workmanship. Lastly came the 
owner of the hut, bearing a metal tray of the most 
exquisite fruits— grapes, figs, oranges, bananas. 

One of Abouk’s slaves, more timid than the 
others, approached him, and, bending low to reach 
his ear, whispered — 

“ Dare my lord eat of this repast ?” 

“Why should I not?” responded the silk-mer- 
chant. 

“O my lord, whence could such a poor man 
have procured all these delicacies? He hath 
commerce with Jinns, or is a magician.” 

“Make him swear, then, that it is not so,” 
replied Abouk, unable to take his eyes off the 
juicy and steaming pilau. He was a lover of 
good eating, especially when it was not at his own 
expense. 

The master of the house came forward. 

“ Eat, my lord,” he said to the merchant ; “is it 
not written : Eat and be thankful and ask not?” 

“ He is right,” said Abouk, and without troubling 
himself further about the matter, he dipped his 
hand into the dish and ceased not while a fragment 
was left. 

“It was delicious!” he sighed, contemplating 
the empty dish with rapturous regret. ‘“ Give me 
sherbet. Friend, who hath assisted thee in pre- 
paring this repast which is fit for a king?” 

“T have a talisman,” replied the peasant, “ that 
will give me anything I desire. I did but ordera 
suitable supper for my lord Abouk el Aboukis of 
El Hasar, and lo ! it lay before me.” 

Abouk was a little startled. 

“But thou didst assure me that I might eat 
safely ; and I was deceived,” he said, “and have 
eaten. Show me this talisman.” 

“Thou mayest not look upon it, my lord.” 

“I might touch it,” said Abouk. “Let me at 
least see the place wherein it is.” 

But neither would the peasant suffer this, so 
that Abouk was angry. Calling the slave who had 
warned him, he bade him keepa strict watch upon 
the owner of the talisman. 

“Let not thine eye, O Tusi, leave him, but 
observe all his movements. I would discover where 
he hath hidden his talisman—if indeed he have a 
talisman, and be not a Jinn.” 

The slave promised to obey, and Abouk, dis- 
posing his other servants so as to form a guard 
round his place of repose, crept into his litter, and 
was soon asleep. In spite of apprehensions, the 
night passed tranquilly. Soon after daybreak the 
peasant, Settra, awakened Abouk’s slaves, and 
warned them to arouse their master, and make a 
start before the sun rose, as, not far from there 
the jungle ended, and a flat plain of immense 
extent would stretch out before them, devoid of 
the shelter of a single tree or building. 

“Thou liest, O Settra,” replied one of the slaves, 
‘there is no plain onthe wayto Khorashan. Our 
master inquired the way thereto carefully, and 
obtained a full description thereof.” 

“Nevertheless it is as I say,” rejoined Settra. 
“Go and awake thy lord.” 
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In a short time all was ready, and the small 
cavalcade set forth from the peasant’s dwelling, 


which was soon left behind in the jungle. The 
silk-merchant’s mind was occupied with thoughts 
of the talisman ; he determined to get possession 
of it ; the idea of it had indeed for the time driven 
out the memory of the stolen property he was 
going to recover. He felt confident that it was 
concealed somewhere about the person of Settra— 
probably within the multiplicity of folds of his 
ragged sash ; and he longed to have him searched, 
but that he looked a man of a wiry vigorous frame, 
well able to defend himself ; and there was also a 
possibility of his invoking, in such a case, the aid 
of his talisman against Abouk instead of in his 
favour. Therefore the wily merchant resolved to 
wait. 

Suddenly the slave Tusi appeared at the side of 
his litter with the intelligence that an opening in the 
jungle showed them a vast plain, reaching far into 
the distance. 

“Tis impossible,” declared the silk-merchant. 
“My map, drawn by the best geographer in El 
Hasar, said nothing of any plain. After two villages 
of little account, there comes the tomb of a holy 
man, shaded by a large tamarisk-tree, close to the 
banks of the river Shadi. After crossing the river, 
we should pass the ruins of a Frank castle, from 
whose topmost tower the domes of Khorashan are 
clearly visible. There is no plain.” So saying, he 
drew back the curtain of his litter, and gazed forth 
with a startled look. There were the long level 
stretches of desert glistening in the beams of the 
rising sun, and, upon the horizon, the sharp clear 
peaks of a range of mountains, 


Tusi humbly stated his conviction that they had 
taken the wrong path and lost their way. 

“If you have done so,” retorted his master, “I 
will have all who survive the journey hung. Where 
is Settra ?” 

“ Here, O my lord.” 

“© Settra, this slave of mine tells me we are 
in the wrong way. Will not thy talisman aid us?” 

“There is nothing to fear, O my lord. The 
only course is to go straight forward.” 


CHAPTER III. 


HE merchant, muttering vengeance, submitted ; 
and at last the slaves and the litter descended 
into the plain from the broken ground of the 

jungle, beginning to creep across its vast expanse, 
under the glare and heat of the sun. Great vul- 
tures, sweeping the upper sky in circles, saw the 
tiny moving speck below, and kept it in view. But 
they were too far aloft to be seen by the men, and 
nothing else besides themselves was visible on that 
dreary plain. The slaves grew exhausted, and 
begged for a little rest ; but Settra, pointing to the 
clear outlines of the mountain-chain, urged them 
to keep on their way till that goal was won. On 
the other side of a few passes, he said, lay Khora- 
shan. Even the silk-merchant, panting behind the 
curtains of the litter, demanded an interval of rest 
and refreshment ; but Settra was peremptory in 
asserting that the best chance of safety lay in going 
on. So the little speck crawled onward over the 
broiling desert till one man fell, and was left where 
he lay. It was Tusi. 
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“Tis a just judgment for leading me, his lord, 
into such an oven,” said Abouk. 

Settra’s spirits rose with difficulty and danger. 
When his turn as bearer for the time had expired, 
he paced lightly on in advance, singing a strange 
monotonous chant which rose at times into a yell, 
when he skipped high into the air with unearthly 
grimaces. ‘The slaves toiled on with groans and 
set faces, and said to each other that he was a 
demon. Suddenly he stopped before them, and 
said gravely— 

“Ts it not written, O brethren : The plain shall 
become a mountain ?” 

The men looked up, and, behold, they had 
passed the desert ; and the glens of the mountain- 
range, dark with foliage, and musical with running 
waters, were before them. 

They bivouacked beside a stream that ran 
through a warm valley, refreshing themselves with 
the fruits they found there, and sheltered from the 
sun’s glare by the mountain-walls that rose perpen- 
dicularly on all sides. While thus enjoying them- 
selves, the slaves, gathered in a group at a little 
distance from Abouk, fell into dispute on the sub- 
ject of their late toilsome march across the desert. 
No two of them could agree as to the length of the 
journey, or the time of day when they reached the 
mountain-gorge. One asserted that they had been 
the whole day crossing the plain ; another that it 
had taken several hours, but that the day was yet 
far from its close ; while a third declared that to 
him the march, though infinitely fatiguing and 
painful, seemed to have occupied but two hours. 

“ Methinks, O Guben and Marulan and Tetas,” 
said he, “that twelve or fourteen hours of such 
toil and heat would have killed us all. even as Tusi 
fell dead upon the plain.” 

“Nevertheless, brother, we are alive to bear 
witness to the length of the journey, and to the 
strength of thy delusion,” responded Guben. “The 
heat has affected thy brain, good Fars. Who could 
fly in two hours across a desert whose edge 
meeteth the sky ?” 

Settra, who had not yet spoken, was appealed to. 

“QO friends,” he answered, “‘ye are all in error. 
Know that the atmosphere of this plain is of so 
close and deadening a nature that it affects both 
the body and mind of him who travelleth thereon. 
The bones of many a noble caravan whiten its 
surface in other parts than those ye have seen 
to-day ; and I could tell of stranger things that 
have happened there.” 

The silk-merchant here arose, flung away his 
favourite pipe in a fury, and, pointing to Settra, 
said, in a voice almost inarticulate with anger : 

“Seize the wizard where he stands, and bind 
him, lest he do us more harm !” 

Instead of obeying, the men fell off from Settra, 
leaving him alone in the midst. 

“Fools !” shrieked Abouk, “hear ye not? Were 
not he and his cursed talisman the authors of our 
misery? Take him, or I swear that I will slay 
you all with mine own hands !” 

“We dare not, O my lord,” answered Marulan. 

“Ye are all cowards. I will set free and enrich 
the first man who obeys me,” retorted Abouk, trying 
to calm himself by a strong effort. 


The men looked irresolutely at one another. 
Suddenly Fars, who’ had been standing farthest 
from Settra, made an abrupt movement to carry 
out his lord’s purpose, but before he could lay a 
hand on the suspected magician he uttered a loud 
cry, turned, and fled. The others at this drew 
still farther away in a terrified group. 

“Ha!” said Abouk; “then I will do it myself.” 

“Even so, O my lord,” answered Settra. “Lo, 


~ I stand ready.” 


But when the merchant strode forward to tear 
the man’s turban from his head to bind his hands 
with, he found that he had no more power than 
his slaves to lay a finger upon this terrible 
being. Rooted to the spot by some unseen but 
most powerful force, he stood looking helplessly 
into the man’s glittering eyes, until Settra stretched 
out his hand and lightly touched him on the 
shoulder ; the merchant then felt that he could 
both move and speak. 

“T let thee off this time, O Settra,” he said, 
“but see to thy future conduct. The authorities 
at Khorashan may find a way to take thee prisoner, 
though I fail.” 

Settra received this threat with a low laugh 
which it chilled the merchant’s very blood to hear. 

Fars did not return, and they thought that in 
a fit of frenzy he must have escaped far into the 
mountain solitudes. In silence, with many a 
scared and furtive glance at Settra, the slaves took 
up their master’s litter, turning their faces up the 
gorge, which led them before long into the recesses 
of the mighty range. 

Whether it was from some deadly property in 
the air of the plain they had left, or whether they 
had eaten some poisonous fruit in the valley—from 
whatever cause, the silk-merchant’s slaves one by 
one fell ill, and the litter was finally abandoned ; 
but Abouk, wrapt in his own gloomy reflections, 
noticed nothing of what was passing, till, at about 
noon of the next day, he lifted up his eyes, and 
saw with amazement that, besides himself on the 
rugged mountain-path, there was no man save 
Settra. 

“Where are my servants ?” he inquired, stopping 
short. 

“They are, O my lord, where thou wouldst be 
but for Settra,” replied his companion. “ Ask not 
for them, but let us hasten, for the way is difficult 
and hazardous, and we are but two, and unarmed 
except for my lord’s knife.” 

“Oh, that I had never come!” groaned the un- 
happy merchant. 

“Thou canst not turn back now,” said his 
companion sternly. 

The merchant cast a terrified glance upward at 
the mighty piles of rock towering, as it seemed, 
into the very heavens, and threatening him with 
instant destruction ; he dared not expect that he 
should ever see the Khan of the Five Emirs again. 
His knees trembled and his brain reeled as he 
crept along the brink of an awful precipice, but 
Settra dragged him past. On and on they climbed 
until night came; a halt was made, and the 
merchant ate of viands which,-like the others, 
came from no mortal storehouse. This put a little 
heart into him, and he slept. 
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Two days were spent in incessant walking among 
the mountains. At length Abouk broke the silence 
by inquiring whether they did not draw nigh to 
the city. 

“Thou judgest rightly, O Abouk,” replied Settra. 
“We shall pass but one more night in these hills.” 

The night fell upon them even as he spoke, so 
that his figure, he being leader, was no longer 
visible to the weary merchant. 

“© Settra,” he said, almost in tears, “I beseech 
thee, tell me whither thou takest me. I have done 
thee no harm, to merit a pilgrimage so dreadful.” 

“Lo! what a poor spirit thou showest, O man!” 
. responded Settra. “Cheer thyself with the thought 
of the precious bales of silk and cloths of gold and 
of silver which thou goest to recover. Faintest 
thou when such a prospect is before thee ?” 

“True,” panted the merchant, “ but how if mine 
eyes should never again see them? Four days 
and four nights will this ill-omened journey have 
consumed, and whither may not my goods have 
been spirited in that time? Truly spake the 
Arabian, and a blind ass was I not to follow his 
counsel.” 

“As for me,” rejoined Settra, “my heart doth 
leap like one of the delicately limbed goats that 
inhabit these mountains when I meditate upon the 
hundred yen promised me by thy bounty—thrice 
blessed be that day! Ha! seest thou those lights, 
O Abouk ?” 

“JT was about to call thy attention to them,” 
said the merchant. “ Are they not the fires of an 
encampment ?” 

A wild hope of possible escape from his com- 
panion flashed through his brain as he saw the 
scattered twinkling lights below, like stars in the 
abyss. 

“ Follow me,” answered Settra. 

The path rapidly descended, and in the space 
of one hour they reached .the encampment, which 
was that of a large caravan. Abouk, pretending 
that his weary and footsore condition prevented 
him from keeping up with his guide, hung back 
until he supposed himself hidden from his view by 
the curling wreaths of smoke raised by so many 
fires. It was not difficult to do this, aided by the 
crowd of men and animals, the thick and dim 
atmosphere in which they were enwrapt, and the 
confusion that prevailed while the camp was settling 
down for the night. Taking a contrary direction 
to that in which Settra had disappeared, stumbling 
through the smoky fog, and over innumerable piles 
of baggage that littered the ground, he thrust 
himself into the midst of a company of wild-looking 
men wearing tall pointed caps and red tunics, who, 
accosting him in an uncouth dialect, levelled their 
weapons against him. With some difficulty, using 
the most imploring and deprecating gestures, Abouk 
at length persuaded them to let him remain in 
their circle ; they gave him some coarse bread to 
eat, and when he lay down a goatskin cloak was 
flung over him to shield him from the biting 
mountain wind. 

The broad day was about him when he awoke. 
Opening his eyes, he-found the rocky platform 
entirely deserted and lonely ; hardly even were 
traces of the camp-fires visible. While he wondered 


at this, he heard a voice ; it was that of him from 
whom the merchant had vainly tried to hide. In 
an agony of fear and loathing, he turned, to find 
Settra beside him—yet not Settra, for a marvellous 
change had passed over both face and figure, so 
that in place of the peasant stood a form of super- 
human dignity and beauty, in whom Abouk 
recognised no earthly magician, but a spirit, 
powerful and displeased. 

“Rise, O Abouk,” repeated the Jinn sternly, 
“and listen to what thou hastto hear. Be assured 
that thou hast no power against me, nor canst thou 
elude my vigilance. Know that I am of that order 
of the host of spirits called by men Ghurd, who 
are sent upon earth to punish the evil-minded, 
inhuman, avaricious—even such as thyself. Thou 
canst not fight against thy destiny ; and it may be 
that in time to come thou wilt be thankful for the 
mercy shown thee while yet there is opportunity 
for repentance. If anything can comfort thee in 
thy dismay and trouble, know that the caravan thou 
thoughtest lost is even now leaving Khorashan in 
safety, and will in two days arrive at thy city. I 
was that camel-driver who appeared at thine house 
with the tidings of loss. Disguised as a peasant, 
that I might join thee, my talisman was my own 
power. I have led thee onwards till thou art alone 
with me. Now”—and as the Ghurd concluded his 
speech the superhuman resplendence faded from 
his figure, leaving him with the aspect of an 
ordinary man—‘ thou wilt accompany me to Khora- 
shan—I as a merchant, thou as my runaway slave. , 
Submit to thy fate, and all will be well—yea, far 
better than thou canst guess ; rebel, and exceeding 
bitter shall be thy lot. In the name of Allah, who 
rules us all, I command thee to go on.” 

He touched Abouk slightly, as he had once done 
before, and the miserable merchant, thoroughly self- 
abased, started forward in the way to the city, 
which lay amidst the sycamores and cypresses of its 
gardens, in the plain at the foot of the mountains. 
He soon found—but by what agency it had come to 
pass he knew not—that he was walking with his 
hands tied behind him. This indignity, however, 
was but asa drop in the ocean of his misery ; it 
scarcely touched him. It was not till he was in the 
city, and lodged within a dismal and filthy hole 
called the prison, that the full tide of wretchedness 
overwhelmed him. 


CHAPTER IV. 


HE door of the prison was opened, and the 
gaoler entered. He gave Abouk some water 
to drink, and seeing that he was considerably 

revived, bade him rise and follow. 

“ Art thou the governor of this prison ?” asked 
the unfortunate merchant. 

“Certainly I am lord in this place,” replied the 
gaoler—“ wherefore, O Jat hog, thou wilt do well 
to obey my orders.” 

“Grant me one moment, most gracious lord,” 
craved the merchant. “I am no Jat,” for the Jats 
were a despised and outcastrace, “but a most respect- 
ableand respected trader of E] Hasar—thou hast but 
to send a messenger to the city to verify my asser- 
tion. O merciful governor, if thou wilt only incline 
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thine ear to my voice, I will make thy life a golden 
garland of delight. Send, I pray thee, to El Hasar, 
and tell them in the Khan of the Five Emirs that 
Abouk el Aboukis is in danger—thou shalt be 
richly rewarded, I swear it upon——” 

“The Jat is mad !” said the gaoler. “Who ever 
heard of a Jat having aught to bribe an honest 
official withal, save a broken pot or two?” 

“ Mercy, O my lord,” groaned Abouk, falling on 
his knees. “I have much gold at home ”—a con- 
fession which only the deadliest fear could wring 
from his lips—“ Allah hath blessed my store, and 
thou shalt share it. Five hundred yen shall be 
thine——” 

The gaoler made no reply, but merely fixed his 
eyes upon Abouk as though he would look into his 
soul. It was the Ghurd. Cold and speechless, 
Abouk slowly rose from his knees, and followed the 
pretended gaoler, who, when outside the door, 
stopped to bid the prisoner be of comfort, that he 
was in incorruptible hands. 

* Allah ! What comfort!” thought the merchant. 
“ Any human governor with a spark of fellow-feeling 
in his bosom would have been delighted at such a 
chance as that I offered ; and I would have given 
the half of what I promised—yea, almost the half— 
to get out of this unfortunate plight.” 

He was now transferred to some soldiers, who 
marched him, in company with six or seven others, 
to the slave-market. The gaoler had gone back as 
if tovhis prison, without revealing his identity further 
by word or look ; and Abouk, on thinking matters 
over, began to doubt whether he had not been mis- 
taken in his supposition. 

To shorten my tale—he was sold that afternoon 
to an old miser named Tahtak. Strange to say, he 
had tried more than once to tell his story to some 
person who looked more likely than others to 
sympathise, and each time found himself entirely 
unable to utter a single rational sentence on the 
subject. This incoherence provoked only the 
laughter and jeers of those who saw him. Half 
maddened, he put this down to the secret influence 
of the Jinn. 

Tahtak at once hired him out to work, among a 
crowd of other slaves, at a canal that was in pro- 
cess of excavation. The wretched man, being un- 
accustomed to manual labour under a hot sun, soon 
began to flag ; but the overseer, a brutal Egyptian, 
came round with his long staff and outlandish 
execrations, and Abouk somehow found the energy 
to go on working. The hour of sunset brought 
Tahtak to the works to seek his slave. 

“Come hither, O Kun,” he said. “The lamps 
are lighted and the supper is ready—delicious broth 
steams in bowls of richest porcelain of China—the 
plumpest and whitest of chickens awaits us, the 
most delicate sweetmeats from Damascus: even 
here I seem to smell the aroma of the coffee of 
Mocha and the sweetness of the cakes of mine own 
preparing—cream mingled with honey, with loaves 
of the finest flour. Come and serve me, and feast 
thyself upon the remainder.” 

This enumeration of good things acted like a 
charm upon the jaded worker ; he dragged himself 
with difficulty out of the stiff clay in which he had 
been labouring, and, all soiled as he was, accom- 
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panied Tahtak home. The miser’s mansion was 
large, rambling, gloomy, and fast falling into ruin 
under the mismanagement of its occupier. Through 
one nearly roofless saloon, wherein a donkey was 
stabled, they passed into another, a corner of which 
was fitted up with ragged divans and a worm-eaten 
chest. 

“ That inlaid ebony table thou seest there cost 
me 3,000 yen,” Tahtak said smilingly to his com- 
panion ; “’tis expensive, but one must pay heavily 
for these precious works of art.” 

Abouk looked, but could see nothing save the 
old worm-eaten chest, and a cracked plate upon it 
containing a few crusts. 

“‘ Bring the sherbet,” continued Tahtak, settling 
himself comfortably on the divan—* thou wilt find 
it in a rose-coloured porcelain jar in the window.” 
Abouk stood confounded and silent. “Idiot ! Art 
thou blind and stupid even as all thy predecessors 
were? Did I buy thee for this? Turn that ass’s 
head of thine towards the third window from where 
thou standest, and say if thou dost not see a costly 
jar of rose china with a pattern in gold running 
over its entire surface, and massive handles of 
gold?” : 

“T see, O my lord, a brown earthenware pitcher 
with no handles at all,” faltered Abouk. 

“Madman !” cried Tahtak in a passion, “ what 
meanest thou? My favourite jar! Beware how 
thou temptest me, O Kun !” 

Abouk now saw that his master was himself mad, 
possessed with the belief that his half-ruined old house 
was a palace, the bare court thereof lovely gardens, 
and that the miserable pittance of food which he 
served out day by day comprehended every possible 
dainty. Resigning himself to his fate, the unhappy 
slave, his imagination allured by this visionary feast, 
fetched the broken pitcher, which contained only 
water, and that none of the purest. When Tahtak 
had eaten with much enjoyment of his dry bread, 
a little remained for Abouk, whose hunger made 
him relish this fare as he had never enjoyed his 
well-served table at home. 

For many weary days and nights Abouk’s life 
resembled ‘this first experience. Sometimes he 
worked for Tahtak, and sometimes Tahtak let him 
out to contractors for public works, or to other rich 
men who wanted labourers ; in whatever way it 
was, he was worked nearly to death, and only 
escaped dying, so he considered, by one continuous 
miracle. Tahtak’s madness took grotesque forms. 
Now and then he chose to fancy that he kept a 
large staff of servants, of whom Abouk was some- 
times one and sometimes another, just as the 
humour took him ; and then the unhappy Abouk 
was obliged to perform a variety of actions in dumb 
show, for want of the necessary appliances, none of 
which were to be found in the miser’s house. 

He was pretending to sweep the saloon one day 
when his master came in. 

“OQ Haridak,” said the old» man, “thou art an 
extravagant and wasteful steward, and unless thou 
mendest thy ways speedily, thou shalt be degraded 
from thine office and placed among my goatherds.” 


“O my lord,” replied Abouk humbly. “ What 
have I done?” 
“What hast thou done?” retorted Tahtak 
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angrily—“ nay, speak not so impudently. Thou 
knowest my losses have been heavy of late, and yet 
thou goest on cheating me and filling thine own 
bag and bosom, as if the gold-mines of Ophir were 
mine. Answer me not. I know what thou wouldst 
say. Reduce me the household expenses this 
week, and let it be done thoroughly ; or thou shalt 
find thy place elsewhere.” 

Abouk made a submissive reply. At the mid- 
day meal there was only half the usual quantity of 
food—nothing more than a dry morsel of poor 
_ cheese and a few onions. ‘Tahtak said the cheese, 
which was imported from acertain village in Palestine, 
was excellent—its only fault being that it was 
somewhat too rich. 

“To-morrow,” he added, “I shall give orders to 
have a kid killed and cooked with wine and almond 

te.” « 

PeThe morrow came, but the promised dish ap- 
peared not ; or, if it did, strongly resembled the 
back and legs of a fowl of uncertain age, which 
Abouk had noticed picking up a scanty livelihood 
in the court. He thought of the kid dressed with 
almond paste : it was a favourite dish with him : 
and he wept. 

All this while Tahtak retained his hale looks and 
good spirits, and frequently complained that his 
new slave was growing fat with the easy life he led. 
Yet, though Abouk, half-famished, had to prowl 
about the streets for what scraps of food he could 
find, inclined often to dispute with the gaunt and 
fierce city dogs for the offal they dragged forth from 
dust-heaps and gutters, there lay a spell upon him 
that seemed to chain him to his miserable life. He 
could not ran away. 

“ Knowest thou, O Kun,” said his master to him 
one afternoon, “ that six months have gone by since 
thou becamest my slave? ‘Tis a custom with us 
in Khorashan that at the end of that time, if a slave 
likes not his master, he may claim to be sold to 
another man. To-night thy term expires.” 

A ray of hope now cheered Abouk’s dark 
prospects. 

“O my lord ” he began falteringly. 

“Peace, O Kun,” interrupted his lord with 
great condescension of manner; “I know all that 
thy diffidence and loyalty would say—thou dost 
not wish to leave me. But fear not. I will not 
send thee away : I have proved thy faithfulness to 
me in a hundred ways, and now, being unto me as 
a son, thou shalt help me to carry out my life’s 
work—my great project, the mysteries of which I 
will to-night unfold to thy wondering ear, first 
pledging thee to the needful secrecy. What sayest 
thou to thy lord for the honour and profit he 
intendeth thee ?” 

Abouk struggled to speak, but in vain; he 
dropped upon his knees and looked imploringly 
at his master. The expression of the old man’s 
face altered terribly. 

“Slave!” he thundered, “dost thou scorn my 
favours ?” 

Abouk thought his last hour had come. 

Without adding a word, merely keeping his 
ferocious eye upon his half-dead slave, the miser 
suddenly turned and went out. 

In about half an hour he came back. 
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“Worthless one,” he began, “ didst thou not say 
that the town which had the disgrace of giving 
thee birth was named El] Hasar? Lie not.” 

Abouk had not mentioned this, because the en- 
chantment had hitherto prevented his remembering 
it. He now assented eagerly : 

“True, O my lord: it is El Hasar, the pride 
of the whole world, whose merchants are like 
princes——” 

“Lo! then are princes an iniquitous generation,” 
answered Tahtak. “Peace; and listentome. A 
wretched trader of this place hath, it is reported, 
been foully murdered by one of his slaves, who 
had fled from justice ; for neither master nor man 
can be found, and this merchant was ever hard 
and cruel towards his servants, so that it is natural 
that they should rise against him. How much 
better off art thou, O Kun, with thine own tender 
and loving master.” 

Abouk with difficulty suppressed a groan. 
old man continued : 

“T said that this murderer-slave hath escaped ; 
he is thought by many to have taken refuge in this 
city ; and, half an hour since, I met in the gold- 
smiths’ bazaar with a leather merchant of El Hasar 
who hath also come hither out of love and com- 
passion for his friend, the man that hath been 
slain, to find the wretch and give him into the 
hands of justice. “Tis said, Dashoor hath a clue 
to his hiding-place.” 

Abouk started violently on hearing this name. 

“Ha!” said the miser, “methinks thou knowest 
something of the matter !” 

“ My lord—my lord,” stammered the unhappy 
man. “ Dashoor a 

The spell was upon him, and he could not 


The 





proceed. 


Tahtak nodded his head, and fixed his eye upon 
Abouk with great meaning. 

“ Have a care, O Kun, if thou wishest me not to 
think that thou couldst help this merchant. If I 
mistake not, thy first lodging in this city was the 
prison, whence thou wast fetched to the slave- 
market ; and the gaoler will not require much 
persuasion to torture thee into confession if I give 
the word. Therefore be discreet. I like not thy 
look: what if thou wert the shedder of blood 
himself? And I am an old man, and defence- 
less.” 

“ My lord,” said Abouk, “I am no murderer.” 

“TI trust thee not,” replied the miser, drawing 
off, “thou hast a wandering eye which bodes evil. 
Allah preserve me !—Listen. This merchant, 
Dashoor, cometh to my house to-night to sup with 
me ; get the great saloon ready for the feast, and 
see to the lamps, while I go to buy provisions and 
to invite the scribe Moala and my friend Ebu 
Samboor to meet him. Let all be ready by sunset, 
or thou shalt have a few applications of the stick 
to hasten thee.” 

Abouk looked vacantly about him, his mind 
confused at what he heard, and holding to the name 
of Dashoor as a drowning man clings to a rope 
that is thrown to him, but unable to make any 
sense of the clue. Suddenly a thought struck him. 
He would ask the name of the merchant who had 
been murdered ; and this he proceeded to do, 
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without the slightest suspicion of what that name 
would be. 

Tahtak was in the act of leaving the courtyard, 
where this conversation had taken place: he 
paused an instant, looked round upon his slave 
with an indescribable expression, and answered : 

“ Hast never heard of Abouk el Aboukis? ’Tis 
he.” 

Abouk uttered a loud shriek, and fell down in a 
fit. 


CHAPTER V. 


HEN he came to himself he was still lying in 
the dust of the courtyard. He struggled 
into a sitting posture and then to his feet, 

feeling much bewildered in his head and very ill at 
ease in his body; and with some difficulty dragged 
himself indoors, into the shade, where he again 
sank on the ground in a pitiable state. His mind 
was in a most distracted condition ; nothing was 
clear to him except a sense of impending mis- 
fortune. As he lay and tried to recollect what had 
happened, or was going to happen to him, his 
scattered wits gradually returned, bringing the re- 
membrance of Tahtak’s commands. 

“Get the great saloon ready for guests,” he 
thought, “when the shadows are lengthening 
already! Thou poor Abouk, he said it but to 
mock thee, and give himself cause for fresh ill- 
treatment. Besides, how am I toclear it, unaided, 
of the bats, and spiders, and loathsome creeping 
things which hold revelry in its dark corners? Oh 
that I were dead like the unfortunate Abouk el 
Aboukis of El Hasar. Nay, was I not once called 
Abouk el Aboukis? I know not, but the sound 
thereof is fearfully familiar. Yet, methinks, if I 
were Abouk and were murdered by a slave, I should 
be dead and in Paradise ; but this is not Paradise. 
Perhaps I am the slave that took his life, and am 
dead and in torment for my sins. That master of 
mine hath a look of a demon at times ; and this is 
a strange place. I will not stay to be confronted 
with the ghost of the merchant Dashoor at night ; 
who knows what evil is plotting against my soul ? 
Nay, they shall find the cage empty, and the bird 
flown.” 

With many a sigh and groan, he raised himself 
from the ground and gained his feet. A jar con- 
taining water stood near him ; he drank of this, 
and felt refreshed and more able to stand. 

“ Alack ! Abouk, or whosoever thou art!” he 
said, apostrophising himself, “thou sufferest more 
bodily pains now thou art dead than ever thou 
didst in life !” 

He made his way feebly into the courtyard in 
order to leave the house, but was astonished to 
perceive a stranger standing there—a thing that 
had not happened since he entered Tahtak’s 
service. This personage wore a long white robe 
girt at the waist with a rich many-hued shawl, and 
Abouk, gazing at him, thought at first that his eyes 
were dazzled by the light of the sunset upon the 
white robe ; but presently he saw more clearly, and 
his heart gave a great throb of relief, and he sprang 
forward with a cry and his hands outstretched in 
supplication. For it was Settra standing there, 
observing him more in sorrow than anger. 
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“© my lord Jinn, save me !” cried the unhappy 
man. 

“Dost thou suffer, 
immortal being. 

“Mock me not, O resistless lord,” groaned 
Abouk. “Thou seest how miseries have told 
upon me. I am become as an owl in the desert— 
persecuted by hard fortune, like unto the perse- 
cution of small birds; add not thine! Thou 
canst, if thou wilt, restore me to mine own place ; 
do but this, and I promise ” he broke off, 
trembling beneath the stern glance that flashed 
from the Jinn’s eye. But he looked so truly 
deplorable that that glance melted instantly into 
something less severe. 

“Thou didst make others to suffer,” replied 
Settra ; and at that word a flood of recollections 
rushed into the mind of Abouk. “Dost thou 
repent ?” 

“Yea, my lord, truly,” the humbled merchant 
answered. “Only, of thy great goodness, try me 
and restore me to life and to my family, and I take 
Allah to witness that I will henceforth live the life 
that a man should live.” 

“What if it be too late, O Abouk?” said the 
Ghurd. “Thine unworthiness is great : thou hast 
done scarce one good action since thou didst come 
to manhood ; thy whole life has been base and 
deserving of the severest punishment. This thy 
conscience will tell thee is but too true—is it not, 
O man of hard heart ?” 

“© my lord, intercede for me with Allah, whom 
I am unfit to approach,” said the terror-stricken 
Abouk. “Thou art surely powerful to aid me, and 
knowest that I am in sore trouble and deadly peril. 
Put words for me into my mouth. I abhor mine 
own self, and sit in dust and ashes.” 

“T accept thy humiliation and penitence,” was 
the reply of the Ghurd, and it fell blessedly on 
Abouk’s ear. “Take this lesson to heart, and be 
warned while yet there is time.” He paused a 
moment, and added, “I can do:something, at least, 
towards shortening the term of thy penance. 
Attend. There is a fortified house without the 
Sun Gate of this city ; seek it when the moon is 
bright to-night and enter it where the moonlight 
falls upon the wall within. Farewell.” And he 
vanished from Abouk’s sight. 


O Abouk?” asked the 





It wanted but a few minutes to midnight when 
Abouk, who had left the city before the gates were 
closed at sunset, found himself close to the fortified 
house. The moon shone so brilliantly that every 
object was as clearly discernible as if it were day ; 
and a dead silence prevailed. All around were 
enclosures and gardens shut off from one another 
by stone walls. Not a living being was to be seen 
but Abouk himself, who, appalled by the dread 
and extraordinary stillness and the witchery of the 
bright moonlight, felt as if he were the only man 
alive in an enchanted world. 

The fortified house stood in a garden, where 
were many palm-trees. The gate was open, so that 
Abouk could enter. Within its precincts the same 
mysterious silence reigned as without. Abouk 
searched for some opening into the house, which 
seemed at first to be closely shut up; and, at 
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length, came upon a sort of corridor leading into 
the interior of the building. It was unlighted, save 
for the moonbeams which fell upon the floor and 
wall through openings at regular intervals. Re- 
cognising this as the place of which the Ghurd had 
spoken, Abouk gladly entered, for the bright and 
solemn glare of the moon was fast becoming 
intolerable to him ; but, not knowing whom he 
might meet, he went in cautiously. He had gone 
past five or six of the openings when he heard 
voices. Henowcrept on more timidly than before, 
and soon reached an archway through which a 
glimmer of light, coming from an inner room, was 
perceptible. 

His bare feet made no sound upon the stone 
floor as he crossed the intervening apartment, and 
stopped close to the open doorway. He feared to 
go in, suspecting he knew not what. The silence 
of the midnight lay heavily upon his spirit ; and 
though it was some consolation to be within hearing 
of human voices, yet he wished to be perfectly sure 
that they were human, and friendly to him. So, 
before intruding upon the persons thus conversing 
together at dead of night, he paused to listen. 
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by whose assistance I trust a cure will be 
effected.” 

Abouk was deeply interested. “Holy Prophet, 
keep me!” he ejaculated mentally. “They said 
this Khorashan was a nest of sorcerers, and rightly 
was it spoken. Here is another unfortunate who, 
like myself, hath fallen into evil hands. Haply I 
shall overhear the way in which I may be freed from 


fiendish power.” 


A strange hollow voice, at whose tones Abouk 
involuntarily shuddered, now spoke : 

“The maiden speaks truth. A demon hath thy 
daughter partially in his power.” 

“Gracious and all-knowing mother of spells and 
incantations,” responded a third voice—that of a 
man—*“ only help me to liberate my daughter, and 
I will ” here his voice sank, so that his words 
were inaudible to Abouk. 

“Tt may not be to-night, unless———” began the 
hollow voice, and paused. 

“Why hesitate,O mother? Surely the night is a 
good night for the purpose ?” 

“T hesitate, O Zabal,” replied the sorceress, 
“ because a substitute for this afflicted maiden must 








HIS EVES, AS HE OPENED THEM, FELL ON THE ANXIOUS CCUNTENANCE OF HIS WIFE. 


The first words he caught were spoken in a 
woman’s voice. 

“What thou sayest, O my father, is excellent in 
its way, and true, but it scarce applies to my sister’s 
case. Not to weary thee with unnecessary com- 
plaints of her unhappy condition, I will comprise 
all in one word—she is sorely bewitched ; and I 
have this night invited thee to meet this venerable 
matron, who is willing to try counteracting spells 


first be found, who shall be exchanged for her ; 
and truly I know not where such substitute 
is to be met with—unless, as it is written on this 
parchment, there should have come to the house 
within this last hour one who shall enter the 
dwelling and stand, barefooted and wearing a torn 
brown robe, in the room without P 

Abouk stayed to hear no more, but turned and 
fled for his life from the fatal spot. 
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In his terror he missed the way out of the garden, 
and ran towards a long low building which stood 
white and conspicuous in the moonlight at the far- 
ther end of the enclosure. He ran and ran til] he 
had reached it—he thought he had passed it, but 
still found himself running beneath the white wall : 
just as his strength was failing him, he saw, ahead, 
an open doorway, into which he flew, and fell faint- 
ing, a yell of discordant laughter echoing in his ears 
as he sank into unconsciousness. 


. . 


The early rays of the sun were lighting up the 
object upon which Abouk’s eyes fell when he 
opened them; and that object was the anxious 
countenance of his wife. 

“ My dear Fatima—” he feebly ejaculated as he 
reclosed them. 

“Oh!” cried Fatima, bursting into tears, “my 
husband is dying, run for a physician.” 

“* Nay,” said Abouk faintly, “the dead die not, 
though they suffer grief and pain. I am dead, and 
have suffered : and now I am at rest in Paradise. 
Fatima, when didst thou come hither ?” 

But his wife wrung her hands in the greatest 
distress. “He raves: he is very ill. Bring the 
physician—two physicians—instantly! Lose not 
a moment !” 

Abouk, hearing this, unclosed his eyes once 
more. 

“Ts it possible that I am not dead ?” 

He sat up and looked round him. 

“ This seemeth to be mine own house. 
understand where or what I am.” 

“My dearest husband,” said Fatima to him, 
taking courage, “ be composed, and I will tell thee 
all. Avstrange thing happened last night. Thou 
didst leave this house, to go whither I know not, 
taking with thee little Balouk, who carried the lan- 
tern ; it was then about nine o’clock. Thou wast 
absent fully two hours. I retired to rest, imagining 
no evil, but thinking that thou mightest have gone 


I cannot 





ABOUR’S JOURNEY. 


to the house of a friend to spend the evening. 
Suddenly Tusi roused us, saying that he had found 
thee lying on the sofa in the saloon, and that, 
though he had tried, he could not awaken thee.” 

“ Tusi?” repeated Abouk, who had heard this 
account in the utmost perplexity. ‘‘ Tusi perished 
of heat and fatigue.” 

Even as he spoke, he saw the familiar features 
of the Nubian slave beside him, with Puput, 
Guben, Fars, Marulan, Tetas, and a dozen other 
well-known faces, whom curiosity, not affection, 
had drawn to the bedside of their master. 

“Allah preserve my wits !” exclaimed the poor 
merchant in a weak voice. “Ihave been dreaming. 
I dreamed that I undertook a long and toilsome 
journey ; I went to Khorashan; I have had a 
Jinn for a companion ; I have been sold as a 
slave ; I nearly died of starvation ; I all but fell 
into the unhallowed clutches of ghouls and sor- 
cerers. Allah have compassion on me, and send 
me no more such dreams, and I vow henceforth 
to live a more goodly and careful life !” 

The physician now arrived, and gave him a 
composing draught, after which he fell into a 
natural sleep, and woke refreshed and well. For 
some time he was still inclined to believe that the 
experiences he had suffered had been but an 
unusually vivid and terrible dream. At length 
this opinion received a severe shock. On counting 
the thousand yen—a perfectly fair price—which 
he asked and received of Dashoor for his slave, 
he found engraved upon one ancient silver piece, 
coined in an obscure Arabian town, a figure 
exactly resembling that of the peasant who had 
helped to carry his litter ; while on the reverse, 
in still decipherable letters, was the legend 
“SETTRA,” and another word which he could 
not make out. 

“The Ghurd hath sent this,” said Abouk el 
Aboukis ; and he had the coin placed where it 
was constantly in his sight, as a reminder of the 
catastrophe he had so narrowly escaped. 

E. MENDHAM. 
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Solifude. 


ALONE beneath the great dark sky, 
When Sleep and Silence reign supreme, 
When all around an awful calm, 
An unimpassioned, death-like dream 
Holds everything in dread suspense : 
Alone—when loving Solitude 
Just wraps me softly in her arms, 
Where no harsh sorrow dare intrude— 
I am, in truth, least lonely then. 

Fair star-decked Nature holds her breath. 
A mighty slumber, grand and still, 


That deepens almost into death, 

Becalms awhile the pulsing world. 

The little things are lost in great, 

And farthest things the nearest seem ; 

The stars, heaven’s dreaming eyes, dilate ; 

And every hatred, every pain 

Alike to love o’erwhelming turns, 

Till Love and Silence séem but one. 

Then Solitude for union yearns: 

Alone—I am least lonely then. 
FELICITAS. 























EARLY CHURCHES. 


N Christian archeology, as in 
many kindred inquiries into 
the past, types which have 

been superseded elsewhere are to 
be found still existing in Ireland. 
It is this, and- not any peculiar 
beauty of construction, which 
lends the chief interest to the re- 
mains of the early oratories and 
churches of Ireland. In them 
we are enabled to trace without 
a break the development of the 
architecture of the Celtic Church from its first 
beginnings to the Romanesque form which it 
ultimately assumed prior to the Anglo-Norman 
occupation. 

Survival of In England, indeed, we have the 

early typesin foundations of at least one church 

Ireland. —_ of basilican form dating from Roman 

times, before Christianity had reached Ireland, 
and there are several instances of Roman materials 
and even of Roman masonry incorporated in later 
Saxon or Norman churches ; but after the Romans 
left there was a break of nearly two centuries, 
during which the greater part of England was 
overrun and subdued by pagan Teutonic tribes. 
Even after the conversion of these tribes churches 
were generally built of wood, all of which, with one 
exception, have perished ; and though some valuable 
examples of stone churches, in whole or in part 
dating from before the Conquest, have survived 
to our time, yet they are later in type, and more 
influenced by continental architecture than the 
primitive Irish churches. 

More than one cause has conspired to bring 
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BUILDINGS IN IRELAND. 


BY GODDARD H. ORPEN. 








FIG. 1.—THE ANCIENT STAIRCASE ON THE GREAT SKELLIG, SHOWING TUE LESSER 


SKELLIG IN THE DISTANCE. 


(From an autotype in Lord Dunraven's “ Notes on Irish Architecture.) 


about a different result in Ireland. In the first 
place, the Romans never occupied the island, and 
there was no interference from this source with the 
regular development of native modes of building. 
Then, when St. Patrick and the first Christian 
missionaries came in the middle of the fifth. cen- 
tury, their method was to begin by gaining the ear 
of the chieftains. Once their conversion was 
accomplished, the peaceable conversion of the 
clans was assured. Hence there was no revolu- 
tion and little organic reconstruction consequent 
on the introduction of Christianity. There are 
several instances recorded of an Irish chieftain 
giving up his rath, or fort, to ecclesiastical uses, and 
we have here historical evidence, which we shall 
find amply supported by archzology, that the early 
missionaries simply adopted the native methods of 
building, with such minor alterations as may have 
been necessary for their purposes. For three and 
a half centuries Ireland was undisturbed from 
without, and left to develop a native architecture 
on her own lines ; and even when during the ninth 
and tenth centuries she was exposed to the fierce 
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raids of the Northmen, who sacked all her principal 
churches and ruthlessly harried her people, they 
did not dominate the land as the Saxons and other 
pagan peoples had done in England. Indeed, they 
never made any permanent settlement except in 
Dublin, Wexford, Waterford, Limerick, and a few 
other seaport places. Here they built walled towns 
and finally settled down as comparatively peaceful 
traders. But while they became Christians and 
built their own churches—of which Christ Church, 
Dublin, was the most conspicuous example—they 
mingled but little with the Irish. Indeed, the only 
effect—except a destructive one—that their visits 
to Ireland had on Irish architecture was to induce 
the Irish ecclesiastics to make provision against 
their raids by the 


EARLY CHRISTIAN BUILDINGS IN IRELAND. 


of these early buildings is due partly to the fact 
that the character of Irish architecture did not 
admit of very large buildings, while the clan system 
of society, with its lack of centralisation, did not 
require them. Hence, when a church became too 
small for the advancing needs of the people it would 
not, as a rule, be pulled down to enable a larger 
one to be built on the same site, but a second 
church would be built and used side by side with 
the earlier one. Even when the earlier church 
became a ruin, a certain reverence for the sacred 
building (which in modern times, at least, is quite 
consistent with utter neglect of it) would generally, 
though, alas ! not always, prevent its being used as 
ordinary building material. Hence it is that there 





erection of the 


famous Round 
Towers, as_ will 
appear in a later 
article. 


Thus it is that 
there was a gradual 
and natural deve- ° 
lopment of the 
church fabric in 
Ireland from its 
primitive  begin- 
nings in pagan con- 
struction to that 
ornamented _ style 
of architecture 
which has received 
the name of Irish 
Romanesque. It 
is not, of course, to 
be supposed that 
Irish church archi- 
tecture was a 
purely native cre- 
ation. The Irish 
builders, no doubt, 
got suggestionsand 
models, at times 
perhaps even ma- 
sons, from abroad. 
There was much 
more communica- 
tion between the 
ecclesiastics of 
Ireland and their 
brethren in Wales 
and on the conti- 
nent than is gene- 
rally supposed. But 
a new style of archi- 
tecture was never 
imposed upon A 
them, and to the 
last their buildings 
preserved sufficient 
individuality to re- 
main “racy of the 
soil.” 

The preservation 
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of somewhat nu- 
merous examples 


FIG. 2,—PLAN OF MONASTERY ON THE GREAT SKELLIG, 
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are so many examples of early churches 
in Ireland, and that we so frequently 
meet with groups of churches often 
amounting to as many as seven or 
eight in one place. 


THE BEEHIVE CELL. 


Primitive As an example of the 
monastery on €atliest type of Christian 

theGreat structure in Ireland we 

Skellig- may take the little group 
of stone buildings on Skellig Michael, 
a rock rising precipitously out of the 
sea to the height of 700 feet, about 
eight miles due west of the nearest 
headland in Kerry. I had the rare 
opportunity of visiting this island 
monastery in 1891 in company with a 
number of archeologists, and I am 
quite aware that no description can 
convey an adequate idea of the rugged 
grandeur of the rock, or of the im- 
pressiveness of the picture of the little 
settlement on its crest. The ancient 
approach was by a flight of rude steps 
which led steeply up from the landing- 
place to the northern summit of the 
rock. The lower part of this has broken 
away, and access to the settlement is 
now gained partly by a good road re- 
cently made at great expense to serve the light- 
house—now the sole inhabited building on the 
island—and partly by another flight of steps which 
leads to “Christ’s Saddle,” as the depression be- 
tween the two peaks of the island is called, and 
thence (see fig. 1) through some jagged pinnacles 
of rock and under the cashel, or surrounding wall, 





FIG. 3.—BEEHIVE CELL, SKELLIG MICHACI. 
(From Lord Dunraven's Collection.) 


on to a comparatively level space, where, at the 
height of nearly 600 feet above the sea is perched 
the group of little buildings which constitute the 
monastery (fig. 2). These latter steps, though 
not, as we have seen, the original approach to the 
monastery, are very ancient, and have been worn 
by the feet of pilgrims for many centuries. 

The buildings within 








FIG. 4.—BEEHIVE ORATORY, SKELLIG MICHAEL, 
(From a photograph by Mr. ¥. W. Butler.) 


the cashel are of three 
kinds, viz. six cells 
(Nos. 1, 2, 3, 8, 4, 6 
in plan) in which the 
monks used to dwell, 
two oratories (Nos. 5 
and 7 in plan) in 
which they used to 
worship, all of the 
most primitive type, 
and St. Michael’s 
Church, a small rect- 
angular building con- 
structed with  shell- 
mortar, and of a later 
period. 

The cells and the 
oratories are alike 
built entirely of dry 
rubble masonry, and 
alike show an ignor- 
ance of the principle 
of the arch. The 
former are oval or 
round in plan on the 
outside, and rectangu- 
lar within. The walls 
are at first nearly 
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straight, and then converge so as to form a dome- 
shaped roof, giving to the whole somewhat the shape 
of the old-fashioned straw skeps for bees, whence 
they are called “ beehive cells.” This dome-shaped 
roof, it must be clearly understood, is not an arched 


So skilfully: constructed are these. dry-stone 
buildings that: they have withstood for centuries the 
tempests of the Atlantic, and have outlived their 
younger companion, the mortared church of St. 
Michael, whose stone roof has fallen in, and whose 
walls are crumbling away. 

Edging this little plateau, on the side 








FIG. 5. ORATORY OF GALLARUS, CO. KERRY. 


vault, but the large flat stones of which it is com- 
posed are laid horizontally, in courses overlapping 
on the inside, until the ever-narrowing opening can 
be spanned bya single flag. The doorways have a 
flat lintel and inclined jambs. There are generally 
one or two small square windows high up in the 
curved roof, and above the doorway of one of the 
cells and also of one of the oratories may be seen a 
few large white stones arranged in the form of a 
cross as a symbol of the faith of the builder. 
This is the only decorative feature (fig. 3, No. 1 
in plan). 

The oratories differ from the cells in being rect- 
angular in plan both outside and inside, and in 
having a rude altar beneath a window opposite the 
door. One of them (No. 5) is roofed with an 
oval dome formed of overlapping stones, similarly 
to the cells. In the case of the other, however, 
the sides converge to form the roof while roughly 
preserving the corners up to the top of the building, 
thus forming a link between the oval dome and the 
regular gable roof (fig. 4, No. 7 in plan). 





next the sea, so to speak, is a cashe/, or 
wall of dry masonry, built .in some 
places as a continuation of the almost 
vertical cliff. This cashel isa feature 
of the early monastic group in Ireland, 
and in places more open to attack than 
the Skellig it is sometimes of. great 
dimensions. Thus, at Inismurray, off 
the ‘coast of Sligo, the cashel of the 
monastery is in parts 15 feet high and 
13'feet broad. In fact, it is essentially 
similar to the cashel which used to 
form the pre-Christian fort; and, in- 
deed, it may have been built in pre- 

Christian times and afterwards assigned 

for the purposes of the monastery. 

Examples of undoubtedly pagan forts 

are still to be seen in Kerry, in the 

Isles of Aran, and in other places in 

the west of Ireland.. They used to 

contain clochauns, or beehive-shaped 
houses of dry stone, essentially similar 
to the monastic cells which we have 
been describing. The doors of both 
cashel and clochaun had the horizontal 
lintel and inclined jambs. The hori- 
zontal lintel is said, somewhat grandilo- 
quently, to belong to the Entablature 
style of architecture, as opposed to that 
of the arch. It is found in the primitive 
buildings of all countries, in Peru as in 

Etruria and Greece, and is, in fact, the 
_ simplest way of constructing an opening. 

Obviously, however, when the material 

is stone, the flat lintel can be employed 

only over a narrow opening. Hence, 
to reduce the span, the sides are inclined. 

Another device for counteracting the 
weakness of the flat lintel is to place a second and 
wider lintel a little above, to take off some of the 
pressure. This device was adopted by some of the 
builders of the pagan forts, as at Staic Fort in 
Kerry. It ‘was also occasionally adopted by the 
Christian builders in dry stone,‘as may be seen in 
some of our illustrations (figs. 3 and 5). 

It is this essential similarity, extending even to 
details, between the pagan and the Christian struc- 
tures that is the best possible proof that in the 
latter we have the earliest type of Christian building. 
The distinctive features of the Christian oratory 
cannot, however, be mistaken. Apart from the 
simple cross sometimes appearing over the door, 
the rectangular ground-plan, the rude altar, and 
tiny east window have no pagan prototype in 
Ireland. These foreign features are believed to have 
been indirectly introduced from the primitive 
monasteries in| Egypt and Central Syria, whence 
through Southern Gaul Irish monasticism derived 
its origin. But we cannot do more than indicate 
this interesting point here. 
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One would like, indeed, to linger over this rocky 
monastery, to describe its little graveyards and its 
rude stone crosses, to consider the motives of its 
founders, what manner of men made it their resting- 
place, and how they managed to live on a rock 
which has hardly vegetation enough to support a 
goat, and which is often for weeks cut off by 
storms from the mainland. But it is with the 
church fabric that we have at present to deal, and 
we must pass on to the next stage of development. 

We may take as an example of the 
transition to the next type the little 
stone-roofed structure known as the 
Oratory. of Gallarus, - situated about five miles 
north-west of Dingle in Kerry, on the rising 
ground aboye Smerwick Harbour (fig. 5). Like 
the oratories. on the Skellig, it-is -built of dry 
stones laid in horizontal courses, and- without-the 
employment of an arch. . The doorway, too, is flat- 
headed, with.a double lintel and inclining jambs, 
but the masonry is much better and the general 
appearance quite different. .The ground-plan is a 
rectangle, about 22 feet: by-18 ft..6-in. on the out- 
side, and the walls are about 3 ft. 6-in. thick. The 
side walls converge from the ground to the ridge, 
at first in a nearly straight batter, then in a gentle 
curve, so that a section would give something of 
the outline of a gothic arch. The end walls curve 
inwards too, but in a less degree, while the corners 
are sharply preserved up to the ridge. The sole 
light is a small east window with a round head 
cut out of two stones. It is only rf ft. 3 in. high 
at the outside, but it is deeply splayed within. 
The top and side stones of the doorway have been 
dressed, and on the inside the stones have had 
their inequalities removed after they were placed 
in position. Above the lintel on the inside two 
stones with square holes project to receive the 
door, and above the altar are some projecting stone 
pegs, to which lamps, book-satchels, reliquaries, or 
other objects. might be hung. Similar features 
have been observed in other Irish ecclesiastical 
buildings. 

The figure standing beside the doorway in our 
illustration looks so in keeping with the building 
that, were it not a reproduction of one of my 
photographs, he might be mistaken for the original 
founder. He is, however, a Franciscan friar of 
antiquarian tastes who accompanied our party on 
some of our expeditions in this district. So skil- 
fully was this little oratory built that its uncemented 
walls have stood practically uninjured for upwards of 
1,000 years at least. How many of our more pre- 
tentious buildings will be able to make the same 
boast ? 


Oratory at 
Gallarus, 


THE SINGLE-CHAMBERED CHURCH. 


Introduction Lhe next step was to make the 
of cemented walls of the church vertical and the 
vertical walls. slope of the roof—still, when of stone, 
usually formed of horizontal courses—straight in- 
stead of curved. This step appears to have coin- 
cided with the introduction of the use of grouting, 
or cement of some kind. Examples of this type 
are very numerous, though in nearly every case, 
Owing to its unrelieved thrust, the heavy roof 


has fallen in. ‘Such, as we have seen, has been 
the fate of St. Michael’s Church on the Skellig, 
and such has been the fate of many another oratory 
built in this defective way, though, of course, it 
must not be supposed that these buildings were 
always, or even usually, roofed with stone. A per- 
fect example may, however, be seen in the Tech 
Molaise, the house or oratory of St. Molaise, 
which stands within the cashel already mentioned 
on Inismurray. It is a tiny rectangular building, 
measuring internally barely 9 feet by 8 feet. It is 
constructed with shelly lime mortar, which first 
makes its appearance with this type of building. 
The doorway in the west end is formed of large 
blocks of stone, and on the horizontal lintel is 
inscribed a small Greek cross with pellets in the 
angles, the sole ornament in the humble temple. 
This cross, which is also found on other Christian 
buildings in Ireland, is practically identical with a 
form of the cross found inscribed on some of the 
Coptic churches in Egypt, whence, as has been 
mentioned, Irish monasticism was in all probability 
indirectly derived. The tiny east window over the 
altar platform has its round head cut out of single 
stones, and is considerably splayed within. 


Bieiien ond In buildings of this type we often 


projecting find the side walls prolonged so as 
stones at the to form straight buttresses or pilasters 
gable ends, 


at the ends, as may be seen in our 
illustration of St. Declan’s Oratory at Ardmore, 
county Waterford, where, however, the masonry 
above the pilasters is modern (fig. 6). 

This feature is peculiar to Irish architecture, and 
attempts to explain its purpose have not been 
satisfactory. It is» mot; properly speaking, a 
buttress, as from its*position at the gable ends it 
does not tend to: counteract the thrust of the roof. 
I venture to think that the pilasters were originally 
designed to aid in supporting a stone roof project- 
ing alittle beyond the gable walls. This appears 
to have been their usesimSt. Mac Dara’s Church 
oman island off the coast of Connemara. There 
part of the stone roof remains, and‘is seen in 
Petrie’s illustration to project over the gable wall, 
and to rest on the pilasters, In general, however, 
as before observed,.the»stone roof is completely 
gone. Oncesintroduced, the pilasters continued 
to: be built, even on later churches not apparently in- 
tended forastone roof. In some of the Romanesque 
churches graceful quoin shafts attached to the ex- 
ternal angles may perhaps be regarded as taking 
the placeof these pilasters. At Ardfert, co. Kerry, 
the abacus of the quoin shaft is continuedvalong 
the walls as an ornamented eaves’ course, ‘In 
some of the early churches where there are no 
pilasters there are single projecting stones on the 
top of the side wall at the corners of the building, 
jutting out at right angles to the end walls. In 
the later examples these gargoyle-like stones are - 
cut away on the under-side in a curved chamfer, 
and are sometimes ornamented with carving. 
What they were used for is a puzzle to antiquaries. 
I would suggest that they supported a projecting 
shingle roof, and took the place of the more solid 
pilasters when a stone roof was not employed. 
Such a roof, or a roof of thatch, might have been 
tied down at the corners to these projecting stones. 
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This form of building, with its high- 
roy7y pitched stone roof and vertical walls, 
roof, could not endure unless the walls 


were very thick and the building very small. 
Its essential weakness was afterwards counter- 
acted, when the principle of the arch became 
known, by the introduction beneath of a round 
barrel vault which helped to support the stone roof, 
leaving a croft, used apparently as a dormitory, 
between the two. We can trace the evolution of 
this croft by existing remains. In the little church 
of St. Molua, on an islet in the Shannon near 
Killaloe, which was afterwards used as the chancel 
of a larger church, there is a stone roof constructed 
in horizontal courses in the primitive manner 
already described, but to lessen its weight a space 
about 2 feet high was left all along under the ridge. 
The space so left was the germ from which the croft 
grew. In St. Columba’s House or Oratory at Kells, 
of which we give an illustration (fig. 7), there is a rude 
barrel vault constructed on the radiating principle 
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in the same way, with a croft beneath but without 
the cross walls, may be seen in the oratory at 
Glendalough known as St. Kevin’s Kitchen, and in 
St. Flannan’s Church at Killaloe. Finally, in 
Cormac’s Chapel on the Rock of Cashel, and in 
St. Doolagh’s near Dublin, both storeys are vaulted 
with a true arch, the lower one, as before, being 
round, and the upper one pointed. On this latter 
rest the squared blocks of stone which form the 
external roof. 

Cormac’s Chapel, the crowning glory of native 
Irish architecture, was built in 1127-34 ; Columba’s 
House at Kells in all probability in the year 807 
or soon afterwards, and St. Molua’s Oratory at some 
earlier but uncertain date, while the Oratory of 
Gallarus and those on the Skellig represent still 
earlier types. Thus throughout the whole period 
of Celtic architecture we find the stone roof adhered 
to for the more important buildings, and applied to 
larger and larger structures. The use of perishable 
timber was thus avoided ; and had the development 

of native art continued it might have 











FIG. 6.—ST. DECLAN'’S ORATORY, ARDMORE. 


which carries the roof, still formed of horizontal 
overlapping stones. The space between the top 
of the barrel vault and the ridge of the roof is 
about 6 feet high, and is divided into three small 
chambers by cross walls, which further help to sup- 
port the high-pitched roof. A stone roof supported 


overcome the difficulty of applying the 
stone roof to the larger structures suited 
to modern requirements. 
St. Columba’s In following out the 
Houseat evolution of the stone roof 
Kells. = we have been led on too 
far, and we must now go back to de- 
scribe somewhat more fully the singular 
structure known as Zech Coluim Cille, 
or the House of Colum of the Church. 
Its internal dimensions are 19 feet by 
15 ft. 5 in., and it is 23 feet to the crown 
of the barrel vault. The croft above 
was entered by a ladder leading to a 
hole in the west end of the vault. This 
croft is divided into three small rooms 
by cross walls pierced by round-headed 
doorways and lit by a small window in 
the east end. This is believed to have 
been a primitive dormitory. The croft 
in St. Kevin’s House at Glendalough 
was entered in the same way, while 
that at Cormac’s Chapel was more con- 
veniently approached through a stair- 
case in one of the square towers which 
flank the building. The remarkable 
combination of a church or oratory 
with domestic offices above has not yet 
been observed out of Ireland. Below 
the barrel vault in the house at Kells 
there is a small round-headed window 
in the east, the cill of which is 10 feet 
above the ground, and a small triangular- 
headed window to the south at the same 
level. Each has a wide internal splay. 
The door shown in the photograph is a 
comparatively modern opening. The 
original entrance was through a door, 
now built up, in the west wall about 
8 feet above the present height of the ground. 
Access to it must have been gained by means of 
a ladder. This remarkable position, which may 
be compared with.that of the doors in most 
of the round towers, is unique in the case of 
churches or oratories, and must have been adopted 
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for some special reason with a view to obtaining 
greater security. The height of the door makes it 
very probable that there was a wooden floor dividing 
the lower compartment into two storeys. Indeed, 
if my memory serves me right, the holes for the 
joists may still be seen. But here a remarkable 
difficulty presents itself. The windows would be 
all in the upper storey, which would thus be the 
oratory with the usual east window, while the 
ground floor would be without lights of any sort. 
What was it ? 

On the ground floor built into the west wall are 
two curious recesses which appear to have been 
pulled about a good deal in modern times. In the 
notes to Lord Dunraven’s book it is suggested that 
the central one was the priest’s stone seat facing 
the altar, which it is supposed was placed in the 
middle of the floor, while the second seat turned 
sideways to the wall was where the assistant priest 
sat. No parallel for such an arrangement, however, 
nearer than some of the chapels in the catacombs 
of Rome is mentioned. 

Now, I have a theory, which I do 

to its origin not think has yet been broached, that 
and purpose. this strange building with its curious 
crypt-like room below was built for the reception 
and preservation of St. Columba’s relics. It may 
also have been used as the Abbot’s house. 

As this theory, if well-founded, is important, I 
shall perhaps be excused if I quote from undoubted 
authorities some of the facts which seem to me to 
support it. 

Now, it appears from the Irish annals that in the 
year 804 the monks of Iona, in consequence of 
recent attacks of the Northmen on their island 
monastery, took measures for the provision of an 
asylum in Ireland, and in that year “Kells was 
given without battle to Colum-Cille the victorious.” 
In 806, sixty-eight. members of the monastery at 
Iona were slain. In 807, “the building of the 
new monastic establishment (nova civitas) of Colum- 
Cille in Kells was commenced,” and in 814 
“Cellach, Abbot of Iona, having finished the 
building of the church (¢emplum) of Kells, re- 
signed the abbacy and Diarmaid was ordained in 
his stead.” In 818 this Diarmaid “went to 
Scotland with the shrine of Colum-Cille.” We 
may therefore infer that the shrine had already 
been brought to Ireland. If we may rely on a 
somewhat corrupt passage in the Book of Armagh, 
it would seem that in the year 807 the remains of 
the saint had been enshrined and were then in the 
church of Saint Patrick in the county Down. By 
the year 818, as Skene gives reason to think, the 
monastery at Iona had been reconstructed in stone, 
and in a better position for defence. However, in 
825 the annals record the martyrdom of St. Blath- 
mac by the Northmen in Iona. A contemporary 
life expressly says that one of the objects of the 
attack was to get hold of the shrine of St. Columba 
with its gold and precious stones ; that the monks 
in anticipation of the attack hid it in the ground, 
and that Blathmac was cut to pieces because he 
refused to disclose its place of concealment. 

In 831 and again in 849 we read of Abbots of 
Iona bringing to Ireland the mionna of Colum- 
Cille, previously restored to Iona. This word is 
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usually translated “reliquaries,” and according to 
Dr. Reeves signifies “ articles of veneration, such as 
the crozier, books, or vestments of a saint,” as 
distinguished from his martra, or bodily remains. 
Next, in 850, Kenneth Mac Alpin, who had united 
the Scottish and Pictish kingdoms, brought the relics 
of Colum-Cille (or, according to Skene, some of 
them) to the church he had recently built at Dun- 
keld, to which also the primacy over the Scottish 
Church was transferred from Iona. In another 
quarter of a century, however, the Pictish kingdom 
was no longer free from the ravages of the North- 
men, and, perhaps in consequence of this, in 878 
“the shrine of Colum-Cille and all his reliquaries 
were brought to Erin to escape the foreigners.” 
I have found only one later entry definitely referring 
to his shrine, namely, under the year 1127, when 











FIG. 7.—ST. COLUM-CILLE’S HOUSE, KELLS, 
(Tech Coluim Cille.) 


“the shrine of Colum-Cille was carried off into 
captivity by the foreigners of Dublin, and was re- 
stored again to its house at the end of a month.” 
What a picture these bald entries give of the 
turbulent times with which the early Church in 
these islands had tocontend. They might easily be 
paralleled in the case of the relics of St. Cuthbert, 
ard others. 
‘*When the rude Dane burn’d their pile, 
The monks fled forth from Holy Isle ; 
O’er northern mountain, marsh, and moor, 
From sea to sea, from shore to shore, 
Seven years St. Cuthbert’s corpse they bore.” 


They show, too, the veneration in which the relics 
of St. Columba were held, and that on three or 
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four separate occasions they were’ brought for 
safety toIreland. Now, though there is more than 
one place in Ireland that was known as Scrin 
Colum Cille, from possessing the shrine of the Saint 
—perhaps at a later period—the entries I have 
collected lead irresistibly to the conclusion that it 
was to Kells, the principal Columban monastery 
in Ireland, founded by the monks of Iona at the 
time, and apparently with the very object of securing 
a safe retreat for themselves and all they held dear, 
that the shrine and relics referred to were brought. 
But if to Kells, then surely this strong stone 
building, still called the “ House of Colum-Cille,” 
with its elevated door and windows high up in the 
walls and crypt-like under-storey, is just the sort of 
edifice that would have been built to shelter and 
protect the venerated relics. The  mionna 
might have been kept in the stone recesses and 
exhibited to the faithful by the light of tapers. 
The shrine itself would probably have been placed 
oh the south side of the altar. That crypts in the 
early churches of France and Italy were used 
to hold-the relics of saints is well known, and in 
the Saxonerypts of Ripon and Hexham in England 
we have examples of the same thing dating from 
the end of the seventh century. There is, I think, 
no underground crypt of this period in Ireland, 
but the lower storey of the building I have described 
has sufficient resemblance to one to render probable 
an identity of purpose. 

But was*the building in existence at this time? 
Can its date be fixed ? 

Well, when I last visited this venerable structure 
I asked its custodian this very question. 

“Sure, and wasn’t it built by St. Colum-Cille 
himself in the sixth century ?” was the interrogatory 
answer, 

** How do you know that?” I asked. 

* And didn’t he write the whole history of it in 
the wonderful Book of Kells, as you can see for 
yourself in Trinity College?” was the conclusive 
reply. 

*The Book of Kells is certainly a most wonderful 
béok, and contains perhaps the most exquisite 
illuminations that the human hand ever drew, but 
the only writing in it, except a few eleventh and 
twelfth century Irish charters inserted in it for 
safety, is a copy of the Gospels in Latin. The 
worthy custodian might, however, have referred to 
the opinion of Dr. Petrie, the great pioneer of 
scientific archzology in Ireland, who, at one time 
at any rate, ascribed this building to the time of 
St. Columba. But the chief defect in Petrie’s 
writings was his too great readiness to refer 
existing buildings to the period of the historical or 
traditionary founders of edifices on the spot. In 
his later years he admitted that he had antedated 
many churches. Now it cannot .be too often 
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repeated that archzology by itself does not supply 
dates. All we can do by the aid of this science 
is to compare examples, arrange them in groups 
according to resemblances, and place these groups 
in the order of development which will generally 
manifest itself. It is only by means of history 
and record that we can obtain dates. Later writers, 
among whom we may mention in particular Miss 
Margaret Stokes, have in general observed this 
principle. Miss Stokes has published a “Chrono- 
logical table of the examples of Irish architecture, 
sculpture, and metal-work the dates of which can 
be approximately fixed.” The earliest building on 
this list is St. Columba’s House at Kells, 807 A.p. 
This was, as we have seen, the date of the 
foundation of the famous Columban monastery 
there, but Ido not think that we can identify the 
existing building with the particular /emp/um stated 
to have been erected in that year. The word 
templum, in Irish ¢fempul, is usually applied inter- 
changeably with the native word damiiag to denote 
a stone church, generally a cathedral or abbey 
church. The principal church of the monastery 
at Kells probably stood approximately where the 
parish church stands now. This would have 
been in the usual relation to the Round Tower 
subsequently erected, whereas Colum-Cille’s House 
stands much farther off. Then we are told that in 
918 Kells was plundered by the Danes and “its 
stone church demolished.” This may well have 
been the semplum of 807. Nevertheless Colum- 
Cille’s House may have been erected as part of the 
civitas at the same time. - As there is no mention 
of Kells in. the Annals as an ecclesiastical centre 
before that date, we may fairly conclude that ‘the 
building does not belong to an earlier period, and 
there is nothing, so far as I know, in the archi- 
tecture inconsistent with the supposition that it 
was built in 807. The crypts of Ripon and 
Hexham show that barrel-vaulting was understood 
in England more than a century earlier. The 
building, however, may have been erected in 878, 
when, as we have seen, the shrine and reliquaries 
were finally brought to Ireland. In this year or 
the next a strong man, Flann Sinna, became head- 
king of Ireland. His wife, it may be noticed, was 
a daughter of Kenneth Mac Alpin, the last- 
mentioned custodian of the relics, and his reign 
nearly coincided with a breathing-space of forty 
years—from 875 to 915—‘“‘ when there was some rest 
to the men of Erin without ravage of the foreigners,” 
that is, the terrible Danes. He is known, too, 
as the builder of a stone church at Clonmacnois ; 
but whether the House of Colum-Cille was built in 
807 or in 878, if my conjecture is well founded that 
it was intended for the reception in- its lower 
storey of the Saint’s shrine and relics, a new and 
deeper interest attaches to the venerable building. 
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THE FIVE HUNDRED ORIGINAL DISCIPLES OF BUDDHA. 


‘THE historic castle is not the only attraction of 
Nagoya, which well deserves more time than 
the three days we were able to bestow upon 

it. A bright avenue of blossoming cherry-trees 

leads up tothe Buddhist temple called Higashi Hong- 
wanji, which is remarkable not. only 
for its external beauty and its internal 
splendour, but as being one of the 
very few fine religious buildings erected in the 
present century, and which rivals, if it does not 
surpass, thé structures of ancient art. It is the 
cathedral of the Hongwanji sect, or reformed 
Buddhists, a sect not more than 300 years old, who 
desire to restore their religion to what they believe 
to have been its primitive purity. Their leading 
tenet, which distinguishes them from the numerous 
other subdivisions of Buddhism in Japan, is the 
doctrine of justification by faith—that is, they teach 
that if your good works and penantes are not of 
themselves sufficient to ensure your rapid attain- 
ment of Nirvana, or absorption into the infinite, 


Reformed 
Buddhists. 


the desired end may be attained by faith in the 
Amida incarnation of Buddha. As this sect em- 
braces the most thoughtful and intellectual part of 
the population, the prominence that it gives to the 
doctrine of justification by faith removes one great 
obstacle to the reception of Christianity, if it does 
not do more and even pave the way for its accep- 
tance. 

This temple is sufficient evidence that neither art 
nor taste have degenerated in the country ; though 
there are no signs of any development or originality. 
But can we say more, or as much, of architectural 
art in our own country? Where is the trace of 
originality in any one of our modern architects P 
Have our Gilbert Scotts or Butterfields done any 
more than simply reproduce the older designs ; or 
are their most original works anything more than 
the taking to pieces, after the manner of a.Chinese 
puzzle, the masterpieces of qur old desighers, and 
reproducing them in a somewhat varied arrange- 
ment? This temple, which is 120 feet long, is 
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divided into a nave and two aisles, with a deep 
chancel and a central gilt shrine, with an image of 
Buddha on a platform, enriched with exquisitely 
designed carvings and sculpture in wood, painted 
and gilded. The shrine at the termination of one 
of the aisles contains a portrait of the founder of 
the sect. On both sides of the central image are 
several gilt screens on which are very cleverly 
painted landscapes. But what struck me most in 
this temple was the number and wonderful variety 
of fabulous and supernatural beings—in fact, a re- 
pertory of all that is mythological and legendary in 
the fairy-tales of old Japan. The heroes of 
romance or of fairy-tales are represented riding on 
fish, tortoises, cranes, frogs, and dragons. I believe 
that all the figures can be explained by references 
to the old Japanese mythology ; of which, on these 
special points at least, I must confess my ignorance. 

One other small temple is well 
worth a visit for the extraordinary 
collection of images which it contains. 
On both sides of, and behind, the shrine are 
galleries, where are arranged, on stages one above 
another, small statues of the 500 original disciples 
of Buddha. Each one of the 500 is different, 
both in face and costume. No two can be found 
alike. The work is said to be about 300 years 
old. What strikes the visitor most is that there is 
nothing conventional about them, nothing of the 
inanimate uniformity of the ordinary Buddhas, but 
all are full of expression. The artists must have 
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indeed been geniuses to devise the different faces, 
all of which they could not have had before them. 


In fact, they seem quite to have understood the cha- 
racteristic types of the various peoples of the East. 
Some are admirable Hindu types, others Mongolian, 
Chinese, and Malay, besides the ordinary Japanese. 
There is every variety, too, of individual expression. 
Some are grave and dignified, others haughty and 
imperious, some smiling, others with an amusing 
Pharisaic expression of self-satisfaction. Their 
attitudes are as various as their countenances, 
standing, kneeling, recumbent, praying, blessing ; 
or riding on horses, elephants, etc. The verger 
assured us that everyone who searches can find his 
own likeness among these Rakan. 


p ; We had intended to leave Nagoya 
orcelain ° . ’ 
Manufactories. €arlier than we did, but we missed 
our train owing to its having started 
by the station clock, which was fast. On our re- 
monstrating with the officials, they were most pro- 
fuse in apologies, and would be delighted to put the 
clock to any time we wished. They at once put 
it back ten minutes to oblige us, but this did 
not recall our train! However, we were able well 
to utilise the extra time. We gave a day to visiting 
the porcelain manufactories of Nagoya, uader the 
guidance of a highly educated, intelligent Japanese 
Christian gentleman. Nagoya is a great manufac. 
turing centre for every kind of porcelain, not only 
for that which bears its name, but also for the 
modern Satsuma and Cloisonné wares. We saw 
the whole processes, from the mixing of the clay, 
the modelling, painting, and baking, to the final 
glazing. Much of it was very like the operations 
which I have seen in Worcester, though much less 
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depended on machinery, and more on the accuracy 
of the individual handand eye. This was. especi- 
ally the case with the painting. All Nagoya ware 
is hand painted, and we watched for a long time 
an old man sitting on the ground, with an unbaked 
vase between his legs, which he was covering with 
artistic designs with great rapidity, and no copy 
before him. He rapidly finished his work, and, 
having passed it on, took another vase, which he 
would decorate in quite another style, and again with- 
outa copy. Having passed this on, he would take its 
fellow, and reproduce exactly the same pattern with- 
out once referring to the other, simply from memory. 
It seemed to make no difference whether the sub- 
ject were landscape, a garden scene, birds, or 
human figures—all were performed with equal 
accuracy and rapidity. This skill is acquired by 
long training and practice. These decorators of 
the ceramic art, like the other artists of their 
country, never copy nature, but study the recog- 
nised masterpieces of the artists of the olden time, 
whose works they reproduce over and over again 
with Chinese accuracy, even to the minutest touches, 
never venturing beyond the original. 
And so in landscape. No Japanese 
will attempt, for instance, to sketch 
Fuji from nature, still less to attempt 
a subject not selected by the old masters. There 
are, perhaps, about fifty such scénes, which have 
the same place in art as the Madonnas of Raphael 
and Murillo in Europe. These are well-known 
to every educated Japanese, who would think it 
a profanation to attempt a sketch of a scene 
not included in the classical selection. We fol- 
lowed the vases from the artist to the kiln, the 
delicate manipulation and management of which 
showed how much depends upon a practised eye 
and touch ; and then finally to the glazing oven. 
We had the satisfaction of including among our 
subsequent purchases a pair of vases of which we 
had watched the whole process of manufacture. 

Another department of this large factory was 
devoted to the manufacture of modern Satsuma 
ware, the distinctive characteristic of which seems to 
be a peculiar minute reticulated cracking beneath 
the glaze. The art of this manufacture has only 
lately been resuscitated, in consequence of the 
immense prices obtained for the old extinct Satsuma 
ware. So far as I could detect the process, this 
peculiar effect is produced in the baking, probably 
by its being taken out and immersed in some liquid, 
or exposed to a sudden change of temperature 
before the process is completed. Probably we 
were not shown everything, as it is not likely that 
what must be almost, if not altogether, a secret 
should be revealed to strangers. 

But we did watch with much interest the 
Cloisonné manufacture, which is again an example 
of the marvellous memory and imitative power of 
Japanese artistic workmen. The vase to be 
operated upon was slightly dried rather than baked 
before it came into the artist’s hands. He was 
supplied with long rolls of metal slips or flattened 
wire about the width of a watch-spring—say the 
eighth of an inch—which looked like nickel, but 
which were, I believe, copper. In fact, had it not 
been for their colour, I should have taken them for 
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watch-springs. These, with marvellous delicacy, 
the workman twisted into the desired shape, and 
pressed lightly into the soft clay, snipping them 
when required with a pair of pliers, and forming 
the outline of leaves or birds, or whatever else he 
desired to represent. 

When his pattern was thus completed, he filled 
the various interstices of this network from a palette 
by his side, on which were arranged little piles of 
paste of various colours. There might be from a 
dozen to twenty pastes of different shades em- 
ployed for a single vase. 

The patterns of some of the borders were ex- 
tremely small, some of the loops being but the 
fortieth part of an inch across. For these he 
twisted his wire with minute pliers. This part of 
the work was really almost microscopic, and yet 
done with the accuracy of a machine. When these 
tiny partitions had received a portion of the metallic 
paste, the ware was taken to the kiln, slightly baked 
and then refilled. This process is repeated several 
times, when the article is smoothed down and 
polished by another artist. A most costly kind of 
Cloisonné ware is formed on copper instead of 
porcelain. This manufacture, however, did not 
come under our notice. 

Having completed the pattern according to his 
taste, the artist then roughed the field, not occupied 
by his design, with a wooden instrument, when the 
vase was ready for the first kiln and then for the 
polisher. After spending half a day in inspecting 
the manufacture, we visited the show-room, which 
would have done credit to Regent Street, and five 
boxes told the tale of the spoil that had become 
ours. We had no further trouble with our pur- 
chases, which were sent on by the vendor to 
Osaka and thence to England, where they arrived 
without a single fracture. The packing of china is 
an art in Japan. Every article is packed separately 
in rice-straw twisted tightly round the article, and 
the ends ingeniously tucked in, so that each piece 
of porcelain looks like a hard straw ball, and can 
be let fall without fracture. 


We afterwards visited in the com- 
pany of our Japanese friend, who was 
a well-known connoisseur in art, a 
great sale of furniture, lacquer and bronze, the 
property of the son of a celebrated Daimio, who 
had been ruining himself on the turf at Paris, 
and was compelled to raise money by the sale of 
the family heirlooms. These were displayed in 
the upper storey of the principal hotel in the 
place. All the partitions having been removed, 
the whole formed one spacious gallery, along the 
sides and down the centre of which the various 
articles were arranged, each having a strip of tissue- 
paper attached to it with the price distinctly marked 
in Japanese characters. Thus there was no bar- 
gaining, no abatement, no competition. The visitor 
simply told the salesman the number of the article 
he wished for, and it was handed to him. There 
were many ancestral relics of great intrinsic value, 
very fine bronzes at a figure quite beyond my limits ; 
but, guided by our Japanese friend, we spent a few 
pounds in antique lacquer ware inlaid with mother 
of pearl, which we found afterwards was considered 


A Sale of 
Furniture. 


a great bargain. Amongst others was a tray of 
ancient Corean lacquer, the manufacture of which 
is quite different from the Japanese, and is now a 
lost art. 


On Saturday evening Bishop Bickersteth arrived 
in order to hold a confirmation the following day, 
and spent the evening in interviews with several of 
the candidates for confirmation. On Sunday morn- 
ing we had a walk of two miles to the house used 
as a church, which is simply an ordinary house in 
a busy street. Passing through the outer apart- 
ment, everyone took off their shoes. The next 
room was the vestry, and beyond it the church, 
consisting of three rooms thrown into one, with 
the Communion Table at the farther end, where 
the paper walls had been removed, so that the 
church opened on the pretty little garden behind. 
The congregation consisted of rather less than 
thirty adults, and a Sunday-school of about a dozen 
children. Chairs were found for Mrs. Robinson 
and myself, but everyone else sat on the floor, while 
the Bishop in full robes officiated in stocking feet. 
We began with the Confirmation Service. Six con- 
verts were confirmed, one of them a leading 
lawyer, another a man of education who was to be 
a catechist. The Bishop gave the address before 
the service, and Holy Communion followed, of 
course all in Japanese, which, though I could not 
understand, yet was able to follow—an advantage 
of a liturgy which I have often felt in foreign lands. 

It was an intensely interesting spectacle, and 
recalled in imagination the infant churches in the 
Acts of the Apostles. The occasion when St. 
Paul received into the church Dionysius the 
Areopagite and the lady Damaris, could not have 
been very different in its surroundings. There 
were various other services and schools in the 
afternoon and evening, for neither the Bishop nor 
any other of the missionaries spare themselves, but 
I remained at home. 


We left Nagoya and its 125,000 inhabitants 
reluctantly. We could well have spent more time 
there with our charming hosts, who are specimens 
of earnest missionaries, and an honour to the 
Canadian Church. Our next stage was Gifu, a 
town of 40,000 inhabitants, the capital of the pro- 
vince of Mino, and the employment of whose 
people is the manufacture of paper lanterns, the 
rearing of silkworms; and in summer the fishing 
with cormorants, which is really the important in- 
dustry of the place, and which attracts many 
spectators. 


This art, like falconry, is of great 
antiquity, and, like it, has been derived 


Cormorant 
Fishing. 
from China. Old Willoughby, more 

than two hundred years ago, has described this 
mode of fishing as it had been carried on in 
England long before his time, quoting old autho- 
rities at the commencement of the seventeenth 
century, and also stating that cormorants were 
trained in the same fashion in China. In Eng- 
land, however, it had become extinct until re- 
cently it was resuscitated by that well-known 
falconer, Captain F. Salvin. It would seem that 
the sport was introduced into Europe in the 
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beginning of the 17th century by the Dutch, from 
whose country it spread to France and England, 
and was a favourite amusement of both James 1. 
and Charles 1. Probably it was from Japan rather 
than England that the earlier voyagers derived their 
knowledge of this mode of fishing. Cormorant 
fishing as I have ‘seen it carried on ona large scale 
in the Chinese province of Che Kiang, in no way 
differs from the Japanese method. The cormorants, 
which are taken very young, are taught to feed from 
the hand, and then allowed to fish for themselves 
with a long string attached to their foot. But, being 
very docile and tame, they soon learn to return to 
call. When they have proved themselves suffi- 
ciently trustworthy they are allowed to fish loose, 
with a leather strap round the neck, so that they 
cannot swallow the prey they have captured. When 
called they return and disgorge it, and when they 
have thus secured as large a supply as their master 
wants, the strap is removed and they are allowed 
to fish for themselves. The birds, when allowed a 
short rest at intervals, will continue their labours 
through the whole night, the fish being attracted to 
the boat, raft, or, it may be, plank fixed to the shore, 
by a torch kept burning 


Our hosts at Gifu were Mr. and Mrs. Chappell, 
of the Church Missionary Society, the Station 
having been only taken up by the society 
about a year previously. Its origin is very inter- 
esting. Mr. Chappell’s brother was English teacher 
in the Government High School here, and, being 
an earnest Christian man, devoted what time he 
could to.drawing towards the gospel those whom 
he could reach. The governor refused to allow 
him to hold services or to preach, but at length 
gave him permiss on on condition of his promising 
not to speak against Buddha This was a great 
step forward, considering that Mr. Chappell was a 
servant of the government. He then persuaded 
his brother, who was a curate in England, to come 
out and take his place, and he for some time 
supported the infant mission, and after an interval 
the C. M. S. adopted it. The result of two 
and a half years’ work, in a city where there 
was not a single baptized Christian, is that now 
there are seven out-stations, at three ot which 
there are mission-rooms, in the others meetings in 
houses. There are two catechists continually at 
work—one at Gifu, the other in the villages. We 
met them both, and very earnest, capable men they 
appeared to be. In Gifu there were sixty-five 
Church members, besides.eight baptized converts 
scattered in the out-stations. A good-sized hired 
house in a lovely garden served for a church, and 
as the garden gates stand open and the whole front 
of the church is also open, the people can stroll in 
here, and see as they like, without disturbing the 
services, or committing themselves. The church 
was all matted, and much larger than that at 
Nagoya, but— which is quite an innovation for a 
strictly native community—had benches. There was 
a neat Communion ‘Table, desks, and font. I had 
not yet met with a more promising infant church 
than this, but the people are characteristically 
independent, and Mr. Chappell knows what a 
parochial council means. A notice tablet by the 


gate gave a goodly list of the services and meetings 
throughout the week. 


Gifu is dominated by a fine, bold -ridge of 
thickly wooded hills which we attempted to 
climb, but after a long scramble in the woods 
had to abandon the attempt, though we were 
rewarded by a grand view over the wide Owari 
plain. We returned through a pretty public 
park with band-stand and all the most modern 
appliances ; and after purchasing, as in duty bound, 
a due supply of paper and bamboo lanterns and 
fans, in most of which the cormorant-fishing figures 
act as the design, we found a number of the 
Christians had assembled to meet us. I gave them 
an address, which was interpreted by one of the 
catechists who understood English very fairly. 

At Gifu we found ourselves off Tokwaido, and 
on the Naka-sendo, the other great road between 
Tokio and Kioto, leading mainly through the 
mountains, as-its name implies: the Tokwaido fol- 
lowing the plain as far as possible. ‘The road was 
constructed more than a thousand years ago. 
Tradition carries its origin much farther back, and 
says that in the reign of the Emperor Keiko, a.p. 71, 
his son made use of this road for the conquest 
of the eastern parts of Japan. 

I can hardly leave Gifu without mentioning 
that’ a very few months after our visit this fair 
country, with the lovely plain on which we had 
been gazing, and the vast city of Nagoya, were 
desolated, and Gifu itself destroyed, by the earth- 
quake—one of the most disastrous on record. 


A long railway journey took us from Gifu to 
Hikone station; but let not the weary traveller 
who is set down at the station imagine that he has 
arrived at the place, for in Japan, as elsewhere, 
stations are sometimes far from the spot whose name 
they bear. We found ourselves deposited at a 
roadside station late at night, with no means of con- 
veyance for ourselves or our baggage to the town ; 
until, through the good offices of the kindly folk 
at the station, kurumas were sent for, which landed 
us, towards midnight, at a little inn on the shores of 
Lake Biwa. Having knocked up the 
people, we had tea, and slept soundly 
on the matted floor. Notwithstand- 
ing the shortness of our night, we pushed aside 
our paper screens soon after sunrise, and looked 
out on the fairy-like scene over the water. The 
house reminded us of the one at Hakone, 
projecting over the lake, close to the little wooden 
pier, which already presented a busy scene as 
bales of rice and fish were carried down ready 
for the steamer which runs the length of the lake 
twice a day, Hikone being a third of the way down 
on the western side. Biwa is larger than the Lake 
of Geneva, over thirty-six miles long, and sur- 
rounded by mountains on all sides, on one only of 
which did we notice the patches of snowremaining. 
There are several wooded islets scattered over it. 
The name is derived from a fancied resemblance 
to the shape of the guitar. The natives are very 
proud of this lake, which in their estimation ranks 
only second to Mount Fuji as one of the glories of 
Japan ; and they are fond of boasting that it is 


The Lake 
of Biwa. 
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larger than any lake in Europe. The tradition is 
that the lake was created by an earthquake in the 
year B.c. 286 at the same time that Fuji rose from 
the plains of Suruga. In Japanese poetry, this 
lake is a favourite theme, and the “ eight beauties 
of Omi ” (#.e. Biwa) are frequently alluded to, these 
beauties being the autumn moon as seen from one 
place, the evening sun from another, and so on. 
However fanciful these may be, no one who has 
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preciate a collector’s taste, especially in botany, 
the villagers were exceedingly amused and per- 
plexed by the interest we took in shells, and 
especially in those that were much too small to 
eat, and which involved wading in the mud to 
find them. 

At length the steamer arrived, more like a small 
steam launch than a passenger boat. All on board 
were Japanese, and there were a good many pas- 
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seen it will deny that the lake presents many lovely 
landscapes, though none can lay claim to the 
grand or the sublime. 

Hikone possesses a half-destroyed feudal castle, 
the seat of one of the Daimios, and which would 
have been entirely demolished had not the Mikado, 
happening to pass through Hikone, found the 
inhabitants exhibiting as they thought their loyalty 
by pulling down the noble old building, when he 
happily interposed. Unfortunately, at the time 
of the inauguration of the new era and the 
abolition of feudalism, loyalty was exhibited by 
the destruction of the old castles throughout the 
country, much as zeal for the Reformation was 
demonstrated by the destruction of abbeys. 

As the steamer started from the north end of 
the lake and had two or three hours before it 
reached Hikone, we had an opportunity for a stroll 
on the beach, and amongst the reeds and rushes 
I collected many splendid specimens of fresh-water 
shells, of species peculiar, I believe, to this district. 
Though generally the Japanese thoroughly ap- 


sengers. We had no idea of investigating the 
cabins, in which no person over five foot could 
enjoy locomotion excepting on all-fours. But the 
captain, who at once made our acquaintance, could 
talk a little English, of which he was very proud, 
and was delighted to point out objects of interest 
during the few hours we were on board, He 
startled us by telling us that the 
Czarevitch had been nearly murdered 
by a policeman the day before at 
Otsu at the south end of the lake, whither we were 
then on our way, and that he had been carried 
to Kioto. The man had struck him over the 
head and neck, and would certainly have killed 
him had not two kuruma men seized him. The 
consternation and excitement of the passengers 
may be imagined. The prominent feeling seemed 
to be distress at the disgrace that had thus been 
brought on their country, and that they would be 
looked upon as savages by other nations. To 
nothing is a Japanese so sensitive as to the 
suspicion that his nation is not looked upon as 


The Czarevitch 
attacked. 
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civilised, and therefore they felt keenly as a national 
slur the appearance of treachery to a guest, 

Nearing Otsu, we passed close in shore by Kara- 
saki, and could examine at our leisure the celebrated 
pine-tree, said to be the largest, not the tallest, of 
its kind in the world. Its branches spread down- 
wards and outwards on all sides, many of them 
being close to the ground. The height of the tree 
is said to be go feet, the circumference of the 
trunk 37 feet, and the diameter covered by its 
branches from north to south 290, and from east 
to west 240 feet. The branches, of course, are all 
propped and supported, so that the tree has the 
appearance of a very flattened banyan. It is 
evidently carefully tended, and any signs of decay 
are promptly treated. 

Arrived at the extremity of the lake, we found 
the town of Otsu in a ferment of excitement. It 
is a bustling, thriving little place, with wide streets 
and a fine aqueduct, which has just been completed 
to convey the water thence to Kioto. It was to 
visit these works that the Czarevitch had come, 
when he was struck at by a policeman as he was 
returning from the formal opening of the tunnel. 
This tunnel, an example of bold engineering, 
pierces the mountain which bars the south end 
of Biwa. The tragic event took place exactly in 
front of the hotel where we rested, and the spot 
was being guarded by police. The would-be 
assassin was high in the force, over forty years of 
age, and had won distinction in the suppression of 
the Satsuma rebellion. He had been specially 
trusted with the care of the road for the passage 
of the Czarevitch. It is believed that he did the 
deed as a protest in revenge for the filching of 
Saghalien by Russia, a piece of Muscovite 
diplomacy which Japan has never forgiven. He 
probably belonged to a secret society, and was 
appointed by lot tocommit the crime. He had on 
him a stiletto to kill himself, but was prevented by 
being instantly seized by two kuruma men. But 
the secret history of the affair will never be known, 
as no Japanese conspirator will ever, under any 
torture, betray another. The Czarevitch was at 
once taken to Kioto ; and on learning the news by 
telegraph, the Mikado at once started from Tokio 
to visit him: The people of all ranks were horror- 
struck, and one old lady in Otsu, on hearing it, at 
once committed suicide by harakiri to show her 
indignation. 

As we dined sitting on the floor, while our land- 
lord chatted very freely, and retailed all the gossip 
on the event of the day, we could not help feeling 
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how strange it was that here we were, the two 
solitary Europeans in a country town in the interior 
of Japan, the name of which had scarcely ever 
been heard outside the country, and yet that on 
this morning the name of Otsu would be in every 
newspaper and every mouth throughout the whole 
civilised world. 


The only lion of Otsu besides the 
new aqueduct is a famous Buddhist 
temple sacred to Kwannon, the goddess of mercy, 
from which there is a lovely view of the lake, with 
the town in the foreground. It is not a very 
fatiguing walk to Kioto, and certainly no one who 
can walk should indulge in the questionable 
luxury of a kuruma for this expedition. Taking 
a coolie with us, we first examined the entrance 
of the aqueduct into the tunnel two miles long, 
and then, passing by the temple, we had a charm- 
ing walk over an easy pass. On our way were 
several air-shafts piercing the hill for the ventilation 
of the tunnel. When, having descended the hill, 
we emerged on the high road, we could well imagine 
what the Tokwaido had been before the intro- 
duction of railways. Dusty indeed and crowded it 
was, but it gave us an opportunity of noticing the 
great variety of type amongst the country people ; 
nor less was the variety of the ingenious modes of 
carrying every kind of market and garden produce 
into this vast city. The peasantry do not show their 
gallantry in the matter of female labour, for a great 
part of the firewood was being brought into the town 
in huge bundles on the heads of the women ; and 
women were tugging at the carts alongside of oxen. 

We lost the first impression of Kioto, as the 
sun had set, and had a weary tramp of two 
miies through the streets before we reached our 
intended hotel, reputed to be one of the best native 
ones in Japan. To our dismay, we found that it 
was impossible to secure the humblest shelter heré 
for, as the landlord assured us, the crowd of the 
Mikado’s suite had covered every mat. He was 
an old acquaintance of my daughter’s, and, most 
anxious to serve us, recommended us to another 
hotel. Alike in vain. We trudged on, to be shut 
out homeless wanderers everywhere. Dead tired, 
we at last betook ourselves to kurumas, and finally 
at ten o’clock, ina remote part of the city, found an 
inn where they said they could give us one small 
room between us, and promised a paper screen to 
divide it, for they too were crammed with visitors. 
There was no help for it, as we were not prepared 
to spend the night in the streets. 


Kioto, 


sAs/ 
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ALICE THINKS IT WOULD BE AS WELL TO DROP THE AKGUMENT. 


CHAPTER XII. 


ARVEY’S first move, in the new game of chess 
that he set himself to play, was to give up 
all his days to visiting at Norcombe House, 

and with fond insistence he refused to let Alice 


drive or walk alone. For a few days Alice gave 
in to all this with the utmost good-nature, but there 
gradually came to be a slight difference in her 
manner to him. He felt that he was not nearer to 
but farther from her at the end of a few days of 
this very close companionship ; it was, however, 
only a feeling, he could point to no definite proof. 

On the afternoon of the fifth day, Alice, accord- 
ing to a long appointment, was fetched by Mr. 
Knighton’s carriage to meet him at an outlying 
farmhouse which belonged to her, to consider a 
question of repairs. It was a brougham which 
came, and a relative of Mr. Knighton’s was already 
in it. Harvey remained at home, 


He nodded gaily to the occupants of the car- 
riage as he stood bareheaded in a drizzling rain 
to see them start. It was impossible to have been 
with Alice those four days and feel that any direful 
project was brewing. Harvey was glad to have 
this opportunity to talk the matter over again with 
Amy ; he turned into the sitting room with alacrity. 
In these days, grey and sunny alike, even his 
dearest picture was neglected. 

Whenever Amy was left alone she had a way of 
suddenly bestirring herself to make the room more 
to her taste. Alice had not Amy’s disposition to 
be lavish in the matter of coals upon the fire, or 
butter upon the toast for tea, or the best cushions 
from the rarely used drawing-room thrown into the 
sitting-room chairs. When Harvey took tea with 
Amy alone, as had more than once before to-day 
been the case, he enjoyed unwonted luxury, 
although he was too thorough a man to know 
what went to make up the difference. 


49 
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“T wish Alice would tell me what she had to do 
with that fellow the other day.” Harvey sank into 
an armchair. 

That he should begin upon the subject thus 
easily, lounging as he spoke, showed that it had 
already lost much of its former darkness in his 
mind. 

“T am so glad, Mr. Harvey, that you can speak 
of it so easily ; you can’t think how it comforts me, 
for it makes me feel that I am foolish, and that 
after all there is not so much todread. ‘The strong 
calm way that men take things is, I suppose, the 
really wise way, and it is such a help to us poor 
women, who are all imagination and nerves, to rest 
upon it.” 

“T am not at all easy in my mind,” replied 
Harvey, growing more grave. 

He had had half a notion, as he sat down, of 
pointing out to Amy that her delicate nervous 
organisation had caused her to exaggerate the 
matter, but as she was aware of it, his caution was 
unnecessary ; and furthermore, but this he felt only 
indistinctly, as she was aware of this tendency her 
judgment could not have been led far astray by it. 

“You know,” Harvey began again (his mind 
was arguing with itself, and so having made a 
remark on one side, he now made one on the 
other), “ Knighton didn’t really seem much disturbed 
when I went and told him all about it. Of course 
he admitted that you and I, knowing Alice best, 
were better able to judge than he, but I really 
think he thought that I needn’t take any pre- 
cautions.” 

“T did not know you had consulted Mr. Knigh- 


ton ; if I had known you were going to—but no, it 
doesn’t matter.” 

“ What doesn’t matter ? 
to say?” 

There was a lengthy pause, and Amy sighed. 


What were you going 


Her pretty face was white and wan. Her bright 
eyes had a pathetic look, and her aspect truly 
represented her condition. In the last days she 
had sedulously avoided remaining an unnecessary 
minute in the company of the two friends ; she did 
this under an exaggerated idea of the happiness that 
it gave Alice to have Harvey’s undisturbed attention, 
and this very exaggeration made her own lot seem 
more bitter by contrast. She was not in love with 
Harvey ; she did not wish to marry him ; she had 
not thought of such a thing; but the fact that 
Alice had suddenly become of so much importance 
to some one, to a man too (and Amy, by her very 
nature, regarded men as infinitely more interesting 
than women), made her feel rather than think 
herself unkindly treated. Alice too, Amy felt 
certain, had not treated her with half the considera- 
tion, since Harvey came, that she had given before. 
She brooded over this a good deal. 

As these two sat together just then Harvey 
saw Amy’s emotion, and knew that it was genuine. 
To see this, and to infer, first, that it arose from 
the cause to which she assigned it, solicitude for 
Alice's safety, and second, that it was well for him 
to console her, appeared to him all one act of 
mind ; like all untrained observers, he did not 
distinguish that which he perceived from that 
which he inferred from it. 
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“When I see you so concerned for Alice’s wel- 
fare I feel more than ever that she is treating both 
you and me rather cavalierly,” said he. 

Now Amy had braced herself up in the last 
days to acquiesce in the belief, which was her 
inference from his close companionship with Alice, 
that he had learned entirely to disregard her own 
fears, and that nothing she could say would ever 
have any influence over him again. She had 
decided, in a plaintive resigned way, that she 
would suffer her anxiety alone and make no further 
efforts to coerce others into measures which 
appeared to her desirable. Now, however, it 
seemed to her that Providence must intend that, 
after all, she should be of some service to these 
young people at this critical juncture. To be of 
service, with her experience of life and true 
womanly instincts—this was really what she thought 
she aimed at. 

“Tf I had known that you were going to speak 
to Mr. Knighton, I think perhaps I ought to have 
told you—as a friend perhaps it would have been 
only fair just to set you on your guard. I have 
often thought, although I may be quite wrong, that 
he is in love with Alice himself.” 

“You think so,no? Oh, I think you must be 
mistaken about that, Mrs. Ross. He is a fossil as 
to heart or emotion, or anything of that sort—quite 
a fossil, I am sure.” 

“Of course I may be mistaken ”—meekly—“ but 
if it were so, and he heard from you that she was 
in any trouble, it would not be in nature that he 
should wish you to rescue her ; he would rather 
plan to do it himself.” 

“ Yes, of course, if he felt that way ; but I think, 
if you will excuse me saying so, that in this you 
are mistaken, Mrs. Ross. Why, if your surmise is 
correct, did he not ask Alice to marry him long 
ago? But ”—more complacently—“ of course she 
may have refused him.” 

“Oh, no”—quickly—“I am sure she did not 
refuse him.” 

“Indeed !”—with a graver interest. 
makes you so sure?” 

Amy’s assurance in reality was hers most natur- 
ally by virtue of the fact that Alice was so un- 
accustomed to concealment that if this important 
thing had occurred in her life, her friend in all 
probability would have known it ; but when Amy 
came to consider the cause of her assurance, other 
and more interesting ideas occurred to her mind. 

“Oh, I don’t know”—evasively—“ you would 
hardly expect any girl in this part of the country 
to refuse Mr. Knighton, would you, Mr. Harvey? 
You would not have expected the beggar-maid to 
have refused King Cophetua.” 

“T am sure Alice is not at all the sort of girl 
just to take him because he is rich ”—with offended 
decision. 

‘Oh, I did not mean to imply that ”—eagerly— 
“not for a moment !” 

Which assertion, being interpreted, meant that 
she had no intention of implying anything that 
Harvey would censure or emphatically disagree 
with, and as to Alice, she did not know what she 
did mean to imply ; it was a new idea and she was 
only working it out. She was unhappy, and threw 
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off unhappy suggestions to ease herself, with no 
realisation of their effect. 

Harvey did not continue his questions on this 
particular. It appeared to him that there was only 
one remaining conclusion, and that was, that Alice 
had that degree of affection for Mr. Knighton which 
warranted Amy in being certain that she would 
marry him if she could. 

** Knighton has had a clear field all these years,” 
he remarked solemnly. “If he wants Alice, why 
hasn’t he asked her ?” 

“Ah, well, that is not quite so easy to say.” Amy 
spoke with a pretty plaintive air of reflection. “I 
think it very probable he could not quite explain it 
himself, but you see ”—(Knighton might not know 
his own circumstances, but Amy after a moment’s 
thought saw them clearly)—“ you see, Mr. Harvey, 
Mr. Knighton is what might be called a confirmed 
bachelor, and that class of men, you know, are 
always very slow to move. They think of the 
extra expense of keeping a wife, and of the break- 
ing up of their habits and loss of their freedom 
and all that, so they wait, letting one month and 
another slip by until some one else steps in ; and 
Mr. Knighton is far too proud, of course, to 
come into rivalry with you or anyone else who, in 
his pride, he might think at all inferior.” 

“He has been very kind and civil to me,” 
Harvey said doubtfully. 

“Oh, yes, of course he would be that ; he would 
consider it due to his pride and to his position.” 

Harvey sat thinking, and not pleasantly. Hehad 


come a perfect stranger into this neighbourhood, 


and had taken for granted that his friends in it 
felt as they appeared to feel, and were related to 
himself and to each other as they appeared to be. 
He, being honest, had supposed other people were 
honest, but of course it was quite possible that if 
this assumption was false things might be quite 
otherwise than as they had appeared tohim. Amy 
had made a revelation that was astounding ; he 
could not have imagined, up to that moment, that 
she or anyone could believe Knighton and Alice to 
be in love with one another, but it never occurred 
to him to consider whether such an obviously con- 
scientious person as Amy might have spoken 
thus without wholly believing it. Although it 
might not be so bad as she supposed, yet there 
must be some foundation for her belief. Perhaps it 
was true on one side, if not on the other. Partly 
because of that tendency to self-aggrieving which 
most characters possess more or less, perhaps 
because he thought Amy more likely to be in- 
formed in one case than in the other, he was more 
ready to believe Alice to be in fault than Knigh- 
ton. He remembered now that she had always 
kept him, Harvey, at arm’s length. He had con- 
sidered the understanding between them as proof 
that he was an admitted lover, but he could not 
at this moment think of any positive evidence that 
she felt affection for him. 

Amy, who had merely chanced on the subject of 
Knighton by accident, now began on a theme in 
which her thoughts had been at large for some days. 

“TI think I know what may be the nature of the 
trouble under which poor Alice is labouring—at 
least I hope that what I have thought of may be 
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the explanation. After talking to you the other 
day I remembered what I thought might possibly 
throw light upon it. Soon after her grandfather 
died, Alice got a letter which she showed me. She 
tried to appear as if she was not much disturbed 
by it, but I knew at the time that it must have 
distressed her very much. One can know so well 
how people are thinking and feeling by the way 
they look, even when they are outwardly composed 
—can’t one, Mr. Harvey?” 

“Of course, of course” —with impatient certainty. 

“The letter was from a person—I don’t know 
exactly from whom, I think he lived in Bristol—but 
he roundly accused Alice’s father, you know, of 
owing him money ; fifty pounds, I think he said, 
would cover the debt and the interest. He said 
he had kept quiet during the old man’s lifetime 
out of respect for him. I feel certain now, in 
looking back, that the letter hinted decidedly that 
there was some disgrace attaching to him about 
owing this money. Yes, I feel quite convinced 
that it was even more than a hint—-a pretty clear 
assertion that it was so.” 

“What did Alice say? What did Alice do? I 
feel certain the man was an impostor, but Alice 
might not think of that ; she would be very much 
troubled.” 

“Yes, I am sure she was very much troubled. I 
felt very sorry for her at the time—oh, very sorry ; 
but Alice never confides in me, you know”—a 
little pathetic smile and a shake of the head—“ oh, 
never in me.” 

“I am very sorry she does not,” sincerely. 

“T feel convinced now, looking back, that she 
hid her real intentions from me, in which, of course, 
I should be the last to blame her, as her father’s good 
name is involved—or, at least”—with hesitating 
deference to his opinion—“if the man was an im- 
postor, she thought it was involved. But when she 
showed me the letter she asked me if it was not 
funny. I did not disguise from her that I did not 
think it funny ; I thought it was a very serious. 
matter. So then I think that she realised, what 
perhaps she had not seen at first, that it was 
serious.” 

“It sounds to me like a case of arrant imposi- 
tion.” 

“Even so, don’t you think that the offender 
ought to have been dealt with and severely pun- 
ished? That was, of course, what I meant when I 
said to Alice it was serious.” (The sweet musical 
tone here had just a touch of severity.) 

“Yes, of course,” said Harvey. 

“But Alice, dear girl, no doubt thought that I 
meant that the claim was a just one, and indeed, 
for aught I know, the claim and the accusation may 
have been just ; but any way, to make a long story 
short, Alice did not confide in me any further ; all 
that she did was to put the letter in her pocket and 
say that she would show it to Mr. Knighton the 
next time she saw him.” 

“ Well, that was really the most sensible thing 
she could do, wasn’t it?” 

“ Yes, I quite approved of her intentions, I assure 
you ; but I do not believe now that she did speak 
to Mr. Knighton. Perhaps ”—doubtfully—“ she 
may have meant to do just what she told me, and 
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afterwards changed her mind, or ”—a little pause 
for consideration—“ she may have been so shocked 
at the idea of her father’s honesty being called into 
question that she may have hardly known what she 
was saying in her efforts to make me believe that 
she thought nothing of it, and to put the matter 
out of my mind.” 

Harvey considered these two alternatives for a 
moment. “I: think she probably meant to do as 
she said, but it is easy to change one’s mind.” 

*T collect stamps,” Amy continued. ‘I don’t 
mean curious stamps, but any common kind ; 
for a thousand of them will buy a Chinese baby.” 

“T beg your pardon—will buy what?” 

“ A dear little baby girl in China, you know, from 
being thrown into the water, so that the missionaries 
can bring her up.” 

‘Oh, yes, I understand ;” which was untrue, for 
he did not. 

“And so I keep all the old envelopes that are 
thrown into the waste-paper basket, and then 
when I have time I cut the stamps out; but I 
often let a great many collect before I cut them, 
and ihe other night when I thought of it I could 
not rest, but got up and looked over them ; and 
it was just as I thought—there were two others 
from Bristol addressed to Alice in that person’s 
handwriting. I am sure I remember the hand- 
writing perfectly, and both these”—in a low im- 
portant voice—‘bore postmarks of a later date 
than the letter which was shown to me, so of 
course it is clear that she never consulted Mr. 
Knighton. He would never have allowed her to 
correspond with a person of that sort. Indeed, 
don’t think I blame her! Inexperienced of course 
at her age she must be; but granting that, what 
could be a more praiseworthy feeling than the 
desire to keep secret a father’s fault ; and of course 
Mr. Knighton would be the last person she would 
wish to know it. He is so proud and censorious.” 

“ Certainly the last person, if she is in love with 
him,” thought Harvey. 

“ Then, you see, as she always shows her books 
to Mr. Knighton, and as he knows all that goes on 
about the bank, she could not draw all the fifty 
pounds at once without arousing his suspicions. 
Nor could she very well send a cheque to this 
person, because of course Mr. Knighton would find 
out.” 

“T must say Knighton seems to keep a pretty 
close eye on her affairs.” 

“Ves, he does keep a pretty close eye upon any- 
thing connected with money matters ; ‘close ’”— 
sadly —“ is just the adjective I should use.” 

“Yet he seems liberal enough.” 

“ Noblesse oblige, you know. He has such a 
magnificent idea of himself. But I beg of you, 
Mr. Harvey, not to run away with the idea that I 
am saying anything against Mr. Knighton. I 
would not for the world. I think he is a truly 
good man. We have all our faults, and of course 
I may be mistaken in my estimate of his.” 

“Well, but do you mean to say you think that 
Alice is making appointments every now and then 
with this Bristol fellow, and giving him this precious 
fifty pounds by degrees ?” 

“Oh, Mr. Harvey, I do hope that it is that. 
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Is it not much more likely that Alice would do a 
thing that is, if mistaken, at least high-minded, 
than that she would do anything that was wrong? 
I can’t help hoping that her secret is just about 
this money.” 

Harvey did not reply for some time. The hope 
that Amy expressed so eagerly implied a fear he 
could not discuss. He sat looking into the fire. 
Even if this supposition about the money were true, 
Harvey could not admire Alice’s course of 
action. Of course, to shield a father’s name a 
young girl is supposed to endure all agonies cheer- 
fully; but that she should deliberately hoodwink 
three people who would each and all have been as 
zealous to shield and defend that name as herself, 
was not Harvey’s notion of high-mindedness. 

Amy was quite carried on now by the interest of 
her discovery. ‘Oh, of course it is only a sur- 
mise,” she said, “and, you know, I never place 
very much confidence in my own surmises ; but, 
Mr. Harvey, there is another little fact that points 
in the same way. You know dear Alice is a little 
careless—young people often are ; even if she had 
a secret I would not expect her to keep it very 
carefully ; and the other day, the night before she 
took her books over to Mr. Knighton, she asked 
me to check a little sum she had been doing of the 
entries in her cheque-book, and I could not help 
noticing that for the last four weeks she had drawn 
several pounds more than usual. Now I am sure, 
Mr. Harvey, that it has not been expended on the- 
housekeeping, and still more sure that Alice has 
not been buying anything expensive for herself.” 

Harvey suddenly rose from his chair and went 
over to a small table near the window. Alice was 
not a person who troubled herself about keys ; her 
housekeeping-book and her private account-book, 
with larger books for other business entries, always 
lay on this table, and it was only a day or two 
since Harvey had superintended the addition of a 
week’s entry in them all, read off the items and turned 
over the leaves freely with Alice’s approval. It 
did not occur to him until the books were in his 
hand that it was a somewhat different thing to 
examine the same figures with the object of detect- 
ing a secret in Alice’s absence. 

“Perhaps I had better not,” he said, shoving 
back the unopened books. Then to Mrs. Ross : 
“But surely you have taxed Alice with this? 
Wouldn’t it be far the simplest way just to tell her 
that you suppose she has kept it a secret for her 
father’s sake, but that you have guessed what it is ? 
She would rather know what you suspect her of, I 
am sure.” 

“Oh, Mr. Harvey, I beg and pray—oh, you have 
no idea how severe Alice can be. She cannot 
endure that I should even make a remark some- 
times, much less know a thing that she does not 
want me to know.” 

“T am sorry that Alice should seem to you such 
a bear ”—seriously. 

“TI did not mean to say that. Indeed ”—with 
trembling agitation—“I did not mean to say any- 
thing against Alice.” 

“No, you are kindness itself, Mrs. Ross ; you 
would not intentionally detract from anyone, but I 
think you must surely misunderstand Alice.” 
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“You know, I dare say, I have annoying little 
nervous ways. I think I must have, and no doubt 
Alice is quite justified ; and then, do not mistake 
me for a moment, Alice never says anything unkind. 
Indeed, if she did I could bear it far better ”— 
eagerly—‘“ I should not mind at all if she said what 
she thought, for then I could answer ; but indeed 
you cannot think how terrified I am at Alice’s 
silences. Please, Mr. Harvey, please, please do not 
repeat to her what I have told you.” 

There was fear, almost amounting to terror, in 
the pretty mobile face. Amy had risen and come 
near him in her eagerness. The face between the 
fair waving tresses was past its first youth, but it 
was pensive and interesting beyond what it could 
have been in its bloom. It was the sort of face 
that Harvey would have liked to paint bending over 
the cradle of a sleeping child ; it was the sort of 
face to which he could not fail to pay the most 
chivalrous respect. 

“Tt grieves me very much,” he said fervently, 
“that Alice should inspire you with such dread. I 
cannot think——” 

“Qh, it is all my fault, I am sure,” she inter- 
rupted. “I am all nervous dreads and terrors. I 
am sure that Alice does not mean to be unkind.” 
She went on for a minute or two trying to explain 
that Alice was not so much to blame as he 
assumed. 

Harvey fervently hoped that this was so, or his 
own chance of happiness would not appear very 
great ; but he did not listen with close attention 
to the continued protestations, for the practical 
question was forcing itself upon his mind, if he was 
not to repeat to Alice the revelation which Amy 
had just made to him, how then was his new know- 
ledge to be made of any use?. Alice might, in 
trustful ignorance, be putting herself in the hands 
of the most unscrupulous villain. Thinking of this, 
his hand had mechanically taken up the two 
account-books again. He certainly felt that it was 
almost necessary to look and see if the extra money 
had gone in any legitimate channel. He opened 
the book with his thumb, giving half his attention 
to Amy’s words, and still undecided as to whether 
he should bend his eyes on Alice’s entries or not, 
and just then, as chance would have it, Alice came 
past the window, and, catching sight of Harvey so 
close, very naturally looked in. 

It was Amy who started back from his side with 
a frightened exclamation. Harvey stood quite 
still with the open book in his hand, and yet it was 
he who suffered the more uncomfortable emotions. 
Amy had a weakness, which she shared with many 
another woman both better and worse than herself, 
and that was that to be in the midst of an excite- 
ment of any sort was in itself an element of 
pleasure. 

In this particular case, however, Amy, if in 
search of excitement, was out of luck. Alice, who 
had nodded first, and then with eyes arrested stared, 
after a very brief survey went on to the door and 
came in quietly. Harvey went to open it for her, 
the miniature ledger still open in his hand. 

“ Alice, may I look in your account-book to see 
something? I was just hesitating to do so because 
you were not here to give me leave.” His words 
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and tones were serious, and she too looked at him 
with a good deal of grave surprise, but she gave 
the permission, Whether it was from wounded 
pride or cool indifference, she did not ask what he 
and Amy had been doing in such close consult- 
ation, nor did she take the slightest notice of the 
former's ill-concealed agitation, 

When Harvey had examined the books he dis- 
covered that the weekly expenses had been some- 
what more during the last weeks than they had been 
before, but the difference was not great. He 
longed to ask Amy how many pounds she meant 
by the “ several” she had mentioned. If Amy’s tale 
was true, it was absolutely necessary that he should 
save Alice from further compromise, but with Amy’s 
prayers sounding in his ear he could not betray her 
confidence. With this on his mind he sat down 
with the two ladies to the simple supper-table, and 
felt very much perplexed indeed to know what 
course it behoved him to take. He was obliged to 


take leave without coming to any decision. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


‘THAT night, somewhere about eleven o'clock, 
after Harvey was ensconced in his own rooms, 
he heard a tapping at the door, and a lad 

whom he had seen working in the Norcombe 

gardens was brought in to him. The lad, although 
questioned sharply, appeared to have nothing to 
say until Harvey’s worthy old landlord had shuffled 
out of the room ; then sidling to the door and 
shutting it, he precipitately laid a note on the 
table before Harvey and hastily stumbled out of 
the room and out of the house again. Harvey 
opened the note and found it to contain a hasty 
scrawl in Amy’s handwriting ; he supposed that 

Amy’s nervous injunctions had produced the 

peculiar secrecy of the boy’s demeanour. 

The writing upon the sheet before him was 
formed by such trembling fingers that, although 
in the utmost haste to grasp its contents, it was a 
minute before he could do so. Without address or 
signature, the note ran thus : 

“T cannot tell you how terribly alarmed I am. 
Alice has gone out. She cannot be merely in the 
park, for I have waited a quarter of an hour. Per- 
haps I am quite wrong to send this to you, but I 
am so exhausted by fear and sorrow that I hardly 
know what I am doing. There is nothing else 
that Ican do. At one moment I think it is taking 
too great a responsibility upon myself to send this, 
in the next moment I think it is a greater respon- 
sibility not to send it, for at least I shall have done 
all I can if I let you know without delay what has 
occurred. Oh, forgive me if I am doing wrong, or 
at least do not blame me too severely.” 

Harvey had patiently deciphered to the end 
with the natural idea that so many lines would 
contain some further item of information concern- 
ing Alice than just that one bare fact told at the 
beginning. No sooner had he got to the end than 
he crumpled the note into his pocket, and with 
stumbling haste, equipped with cap and ulster and 
stout stick, went out into a night of rain and mist 
and chillingwind. When he found himself striding 
over the heather towards the combe more deliberate 
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thought naturally came to his mind. What reason 
had he for supposing that Alice would venture 
through the combe at that time of night? Then 
at the mere thought of such a possibility his heart 
shuddered, and all his pulses urged him to hasten 
onward. 

He ran down the combe path at full swing and 
went on into its lonely, echoing, central parts, and 
there stood listening to the stream that chattered 
over the rocks beneath, just as it might have done 
on a summer day, and to the drip, drip, drip of 
rain and mist falling from the forest trees above 
him or from the precipitous rocks below. He 
shouted aloud, thinking that if any interview 
such as he vaguely feared were taking place in 
that region his shout must frighten the evil-doer 
or give Alice if she had need of help the know- 
ledge that it was at hand. His own voice alone 
echoed back to him the dull unintelligible echoes 
met and broken by the trees. He hastened on 
for a mile and came out where the stream 
widened under the bridge of the high road. 

It was past midnight and singularly unpleasant 
weather ; not a creature from the village was to 
be seen or heard stirring abroad. Harvey’s im- 
pulse was to go on through the village to 
Norcombe House, where at first he imagined he 
would instantly see or hear something to relieve 
or intensify his anxiety, but when he got to the 
gate3 the house stood dark and silent. Could 
he make a clang with the front knocker and ask 
if Miss Bolitho was at home at that hour? The 
‘very thought of such a course made him shrink 
back into the shadow of the hedge. Still more 
impossible was it to go round and throw pebbles 
up at Amy’s window and make the inquiry 
privately of her. 

It is in this that the griefs of real life, however 
irreparable or deadly they may be or become, 
differ from the same events as these appear in 
tragic story. In the latter, considerations which 
are classed as trivial and arecertainly ludicrous are 
eliminated, in the former they are ever present. 

Harvey tried to set his objections aside. Why 
could he not go up to the house? Was his 
errand not important enough? Was ita timeto 
respect mere conventionality? Yet he could 
not endure the thought of walking to the door. 

The glib faculty called self-excuse suggested 
promptly that such an act would betray Amy’s 
confidence. “Bother take Amy, and her secrecy, 
and her cowardice !” answered Harvey. Amy’s 
pleadings seemed to him flimsy at the moment, 
but only because they were brought into compari- 
son with the momentous question of Alice’s safety. 

When he dashed that excuse aside a more real 
reason for objection came forward. If Alice had 
returned, and, as was after all quite possible, with 
an excellent reason for her absence, such as, for 
instance, the illness of the gardener’s wife, how would 
he appear in her eyes, or in the eyes of the villagers, 
who would surely hear of the circumstance ? 

His mind turned now to the dark hill, and 
wondered why he had not searched there. The 
heath had been as often the scene of Alice’s secret 
appointments as the combe. At the thought of 
these secret meetings of hers, which undoubtedly 


had taken place, his fears revived with intensity, 
and he looked at the dark blank house with pas- 
sionate inquiry. Either Alice had returned home 
or she had not. If not, she was at that moment 
exposed to dangers from which he must and should 
rescue her. Never had he loved Alice as at this 
hour when fear and solicitude made his imagination 
vivid as to the suffering she might entail upon her- 
self. Probably the feeling that he had had for her 
up till now had not been truly love, and with this 
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new birth of love was born a new power of anger 
for the faults that led her into risk of danger. 

It is a curious thing, this power of love to inten- 
sify anger against its object, but it is undoubtedlv 
one of the fundamental laws which govern the 
motives of men. 

With a heart so tender towards Alice that he 
would without any hesitation have risked his life 
to help her in any way, and a mind boiling over 
with invective against her fault, Harvey turned 
from her gates, deciding that if he should go to the 
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house and find that Alice was safe he could be of 
no use there ; and if he found that she had not 
returned, what more could he do than just go back 
to those places where he had previously seen Alice 
lingering with the unknown enemy ? 

When he had ascended the combe he walked 
onward upon the moor. They had been burning 
heather in different places on the hills, and the 
smoke and peaty smell still lingered in the air in 
spite of mist and rain. Nothing was to be seen, 
nothing to be heard, but the chilly wind that feebly 
rose and fell, and the combe stream that leaped and 
rushed within earshot. Harvey tramped on through 
drenched gorse and heather as well as he could 
guide himself toward the broken cottages in the 
hollow. It was a very disagreeable way of spend- 
ing the night, and certainly no love of excitement 
had any weight with Harvey. Wet as he was and 
trudging wearily, nothing led him on but that fire of 
love by virtue of which he was so exceedingly angry 
with Alice and yet hastened after what he knew to 
be the merest, most shadowy chance of serving her. 

Having wandered, naturally enough, a little out 
of his bearings, Harvey came upon the cottages 
with unexpected suddenness and without knowing 
from which direction. They were all quite dark, 
and even their forms were quite indistinct in the 
thick blackness. Yet, looking intently, he saw 
smoke issuing from the chimney. This, then, 
was the hovel where the old witch lived. Harvey 
stepped nearer a glimmer of light that was seen, 
and descried a miserable half-broken window ; but 
so faint was the glimmer that he perceived that the 
casement was covered by a thick curtain set against 
it from within. 

Here Harvey again hesitated. It was strange 
that the witch should have such a fire alight in her 
hut all night, and so carefully hidden too, so that 
only one small chink by accident betrayed it. It 
was very strange! Yet he could not bring himself 
to imagine that Alice could be there. 

His mind reverted to the time, only a week 
before, when he and Amy had thought that Alice’s 
first errand to this place might have been the 
maidenly one of consulting old Gor concerning 
her lover. The memory gave him a thrill of sad 
pleasure. What with his direful fears concerning 
her strange conduct, and (if they should prove a 
bad dream) his new jealousy of Knighton, that 
seemed by contrast a waking reality, he dared 
not now hope, as he had done then, that Alice’s 
heart was all his own. Yet the memory of that 
illusion seemed lovely to him. He went nearer to 
the wall within the shelter of the roof, and stood 
a moment trying to dream that Alice was inside, 
alone with the old wife, playing at cards for his 
love, and that she might presently emerge, 
frightened, eager, glad—oh, so glad, to find 
his protecting arm unexpectedly there. How 
joyfully would he pay the witch’s fee! How 
proudly would he take her home! It was one of 
those airy joys that we can build for ourselves all 
in a passing thought—a glowing conception, a few 
bright details added to make it real, a moment.-to 
feel the glow as if it were real, and then life is 
darker because of the lightning flash. 

It had not occurred to him that he could hear 
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what passed within the cot, but he now became 
aware that there was life stirring on the other side 
of the wal’. A hollow cough and a moan of great 
weakness and suffering was the first sound which 
startled him ; he almost felt the sufferer moving on 
the other side of the stones against which he stood. 
Then a voice began some gentle utterance. Was 
it a nurse soothing her patient, or a mother hushing 
her child? Evidently the moan of pain awakened 
the soothing response, and while he was wondering 
his wonder increased a thousandfold, because the 
words that were being uttered, terribly familiar as 
they were, were finding their way, phrase by phrase, 
to his understanding. The voice was not familiar ; 
he judged it to be the voice of an aged man, and 
it was reading, without any taint of the country 
dialect, a portion of one of the Gospels. 

*«* And we indeed justly, for we receive the due 
reward of our deeds, but this man has done nothing 
amiss.’” (Then again, in a moment he heard) 
“* To-day shalt thou be with me——’” 

The moan and the suffocated cough came again, 
and then another voice, thin and unnatural as with 
fever, ‘I wonder if that thief died harder than this.” 

The fire that was in the wretched place shot 
forth a brighter flame, and through the crack in the 
window’s covering Harvey saw, for one moment, the 
visage of an old man, the features terribly thin, 
the hair unkempt and wild. It was the face of a 
man as it seemed mad with suffering of some sort, 
and yet Harvey thought it belonged not to the 
voice that moaned and spoke the excited feverish 
words, but the voice that was reading the old story 
quietly. Just for one instant of time, the leap of 
the flame, coinciding with the movement of the 
head within the line of the chink, made the face 
and the character it revealed present to Harvey's 
understanding. That instant passed, the flame 
had died down, there was nothing but just the 
blank outside of the window before him, and 
neither tone nor movement broke the silence, 
although through the loose window he still thought 
he heard a laboured breath. 

Harvey drew back some paces into the heath 
from whence he came. Had he slept a short 
unconscious sleep and dreamed? If not, he had 
seen and heard a thing that was wholly unexpected. 
For a moment a sense of its unreality came over him 
that almost amounted to fear of the supernatural. 

Then he settled it. Two wayfarers, unable to go 
farther that night, had been permitted by Gor to 
rest in her cottage. This must have been what 
had occurred. 

Harvey did not ask himself why he felt assured 
that, wherever else Alice might be, she was not 
there ; but he did feel this assurance, and was glad 
to go from that place as quickly as he might, under 
the strong persuasion that if he had not been near 
anything more strange and mysterious, he had at 
least brushed shoulders as it were with the Angel 
of Death. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


EFORE breakfast next morning Harvey was 
on his way to Norcombe House. He had 
only, however, got as far as the village church 

when he was stopped by the sight of Amy, who 
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was sitting on one of the gravestones near the 
road waiting for him. She began speaking at once 
hurriedly. 


“TI did not know what to do. I hope you will 


not think it strange that I should come and wait 
for you here ; I felt sure you would come down 


AMY SAT WAITING ON ONE OF THE GRAVESTONES. 


before breakfast—at least, I thought it was most 
likely you would.” 

He was rude enough to interrupt : “ Alice is all 
right, then ?” 

“Yes, she came in in about an hour, and it 
seems, although I did not know it, that she had 
Mary with her. She would not tell me where she 
had been. I could not help asking her, you know. 
Oh, I cannot tell you what I suffered! When she 
came in I could not possibly conceal my distress. 
I am sorry now, because Alice does so heartily 
despise women that cry ; but I could not help it, 
indeed I could not, Mr. Harvey. Oh, the relief it 
was to see her come back !” 

“T am sure Alice could not despise your affec- 
tionate solicitude, Mrs. Ross. It may not be her 
way to give much expression to her feelings, but 
she has a heart, and she must value yours.” 

There came a set look about the moui! and 
chin of Amy’s mobile face ; her tone was formal. 


A QUESTION OF FAITH. 


“Oh, I am sure Alice does not mean to be 
unkind.” 
“But she was unkind? What did she say? 
What did she do?” 
“She went and got me some hot wine and 
water. Do you know what it is to have your heart 
laid down, upon the floor and 
trampled upon?” Amy’s feelings 
were evidently too deeply wounded 
to fill up the pause that followed 
with her usual assertions of Alice’s 
goodness. 

Harvey was picturing the scene 
in his mind. He wondered whether, 
if he had met Alice in the combe 
the previous night, she would have 
advised him to go home and sip 
negus. He felt that it was impera- 
tively necessary that Alice should 

_ change this attitude of mind, and 

‘ in his joyous relief at finding her 
safe he could not think of this 
change as at all impossible. He 
was very much displeased with 
Alice ; he realised that the time 
had come when he could no longer 
allow her to have her own way— 
no longer, that was, if she had any 
intention of being his wife. Her 
action of last night made this clear, 
and her way of receiving Amy’s 
affection and solicitude could well 
be made a matter of remonstrance 
at the same time. ‘The anger .of 
love, if bitter, is always hopeful ; 
he. felt that a little reasonable ex- 
planation of Alice’s error must work 
a wonderful improvement. The 
morning happened to be very bright ; 
he did not look forward to the in- 
terview with dread, it was only the 
next action it was necessary for him 
to take, and a man must take things 
as they come. 

Amy, who supposed herself to 
have overstepped some womanly 
barrier in making advances to 

Harvey, was already talking about her note of the 
previous night, and her meeting him that morning 
seemed to come under the same head in her mind. 
Although he could not see any likeness between the 
two actions, Amy was apologising, and hoping that 
he would not think it strange, and at the same 
time explaining, with that hard little drawn look 
about her mouth, that she could not possibly help 
herself, for she had been driven to do, just what 
she had done. She did not seem to have any 
conception that her note had kept him out in the 
rain half the night. As he had not come to the 
house she appeared to assume that he had done 
nothing. But her solicitude lest her communication 
should have caused him to lose sleep was so lively 
that he felt it unnecessary to explain what had 
really occurred. In the safety of the morning, he 
did not know exactly why, there was a certain light 
of absurdity adhering to the night’s energetic 
vigilance. 





A QUESTION OF FAITH. 


“Well ”-—Harvey summed up his conclusions 
in this word—“I will go with you now and talk to 
Alice.” Then, mindful of yesterday, he added, “I 
need not quote you, you know, if you are so averse 
to it.” 

“Oh, say what you like about me. I see I need 
not have troubled you about my excuses, for you 
are preoccupied, you are thinking only of Alice.” 
The hardness of Amy’s expression had come now 
also into her voice. “Ido hope very much, Mr. 
Harvey, that she will make you a loving wife, for 
even I, although I have seen so little of you, have 
learned to value you as a friend ; but pray don’t 
think of shielding me in anything that you might 
wish to say to her, for I have quite decided that I 
cannot remain here any longer.” Amy’s voice 
faltered, but there was no suspicion of tears ; her 
face had the dry, fixed, nervous look that tells of 
greater suffering. “Oh, no, do not ask me, I cannot 
remain ; I owe something to my son as well as to 
Alice. I—oh, you need not trouble any more 
about me. I cannot remain, do not ask me.” 

Harvey felt very sorry for Amy, really very sorry ; 
at the same time he had perception enough to see 
that part of her feeling of injury at the moment was 
directed against himself, and it was this perhaps 
which opened his eyes to the knowledge that her 
threat of quick departure was an hysterical exagge- 
ration of what would prove to be her calmer judg- 
ment ; still, of course, this hysterical condition was 
owing to the way her nerves had been worked upon 
the previous night, and probably for some time past. 
It was Alice who was to blame for it. 

It was some saint’s day ; there was a service going 
on in the church, and Amy went in for the end of 
it. Harvey went on to Norcombe House to find 
that Alice had already had breakfast; she was 
sunning herself at the front door, and Mary was 
down upon her knees, scrubbing the steps. No 
offer of a meal was made, evidently because it did 
not occur to either woman that Harvey was fasting ; 
he himself was intent upon graver matters than 
breakfast. Alice walked with him down the path 
that led past the brick wall of the garden, and they 
sat together on the old bench on which she had 
refused to sit on the day when they had come to 
the first agreement about their friendship. 

The small red blossoms of the high elms had 
passed ; a smoke of greenish-grey leaflets was about 
all their boughs. The daffodils were few, but on 
the dyke the bees were sucking the golden balls of 
withy trees. 

“ Alice ”—kindly—* where did you go last night 
when you were out between ten and eleven ?” 

Alice was sitting rather listlessly ; she, too, looked 
tired. “I should think that you might naturally 
argue that I would not have troubled to go out at 
that hour if I could tell you about it now ; that if I 
could be open about the errand to-day, I would 
have done it openly yesterday. It is you who have 
dogged me day after day until I not only had to go 
out at night, but very late and in the rain. I am 
weary of this system of spying that you and Amy 
have organised together. I told you that I was 
sorry there was need for any concealment, and 
more I cannot say now. I cannot, of course, 
control your suspicions, or your efforts to circum- 
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vent my freedom, but it is equally of course that I 
must judge your character accordingly.” 

“And does everyone’s character fall in your 
estimation whose actions are prompted by anxious 
affection for yourself ?” 

“ Hardly that.” 

“Ts not that what your words imply ?” 

“Tt depends a good deal upon what actions are 
prompted by the feelings you describe. You would 
not wish it to be said, for instance, that you could 
not respect a woman whose actions were prompted 
by love for you, but there are many things that a 
woman might do from that motive that would take 
away your respect for her.” 

This was very different from talking to Amy. 
Harvey felt that Amy had a much more womanly 
way of setting a man at his ease ; he never felt at 
all at a disadvantage with her. He also remem- 
bered that he had had no breakfast, and thought 
that that was the reason that he did not feel in- 
clined just then to chop logic. He was becoming 
irritated ; he had come to find fault with Alice, and 
with very good reason, and instead of that she was 
lecturing him ; there must be something wrong 
somewhere. 

“You are quite unjust, Alice, in saying that Mrs. 
Ross and I are acting together to spy upon you ; 
you speak of my suspicions—it is you who are 
suspicious, and with much less cause.” 

“If so, I beg your pardon. I cannot, of course, 
tell what has passed between you, I neither know 
nor care how far it has gone; but Amy is a very 
transparent person, when you know how, to read 
her, and it has been evident by her little looks and 
ways for a week back that she at any rate imagines 
herself in your confidence ; and if you did not meet 
her this morning how did you know that I was out 
last night ?” 

“I did meet her this morning, and also she 
found means of sending a note to me when she 
found that you had left the house last night.” 

“Oh !” 

It was a little word, so quiet that it could hardly 
be called an exclamation ; yet it said to Harvey 
that Alice was surprised, and thought her former 
accusation much more than verified. 

“You are unjust,” he answered, “ if you imagine 
that either Mrs. Ross or I have done anything of 
which we are ashamed P 

“That would depend upon what your standard 
is, wouldn’t it ?” 

“Our standard !”—hotly. “ Well, for one thing 
I hold it as a principle that a girl like you ought 
not to go out at night without letting her friends 
know where she is going ; and if Mrs. Ross thinks 
so too, I, for one, honour her for it.” 

Alice sat quite still ; she was looking at the moss 
on the path before her, but with a look upon her 
face as if she were listening to him intently. 

“ And another standard that I have, Alice, is, that 
a woman who loves you, and errs, if she errs at all, 
only out of exaggerated solicitude for your welfare, 
ought not to be treated, time and again, with cold- 
ness and contempt.” 

“Are you speaking of Amy? You assume, I 
suppose, that I treat her unkindly because she has 
told you so?” 
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The tone seemed to Harvey a corroboration of 
Amy’s complaints. 

“Tf she had told me so I would have believed her 
implicitly. I know enough of Mrs. Ross to know 
that she is incapable of falsehood, but instead of 
that she has constantly spoken of the kindness of 
your intentions, and, whenever she could do so 
honestly, of the kindness of your acts.” 

“ But implied, all the time that she was praising 
me, that I was a very disagreeable person to live 
with ?” 

Harvey felt very angry on Amy’s account ; her 
pretty pleading face rose up before him ; he felt 
more sure than ever that Alice did not understand 
Amy atall. “Mrs. Ross is incapable of the motives 
you hint at.” 

For more than a minute Alice said nothing ; she 
was evidently thinking. Then: “I think we have 
both expressed our minds quite clearly ; if we went 
on quarrelling for an hour probably I should not 
know better what you think. Perhaps it would be 
as well to drop the argument and maintain our 
self-control.” 

“Tam not quarrelling with you, Alice” —warmly ; 
“you think that I am losing my temper because 
I speak with feeling.” 

“T certainly am losing mine, and that very 
rapidly. If the catastrophe is to be averted there 
is no time to lose.” 

“T do not see that you have any reason to lose 
your temper. What have we done to offend 
you?” 

There was again a little silence. Alice’s reluc- 
tance to speak until she had had time to weigh her 
words induced Harvey to mistake her self-command 
for inward calm. 

“You have told me, for one thing, that you con- 
sider it improper for me to go out upon secret 
errands late at night. Your telling me this of 
course implies that I am either ignorant of, or 
wilfully disregard, all considerations of propriety ; 
and now you tell me you have done nothing to 
offend.” 

“Ts it my fault that you have laid your conduct 
open to remonstrance ?” 

She went on without heeding. “You have told 
me also that you have such a standard of what 
womanly kindness should be that you consider it 
wrong to return coldness and contempt for kind- 
ness and love, by which you imply that my standard 
is even lower than this, which could not certainly 
be called very high ; and in this again you do not 
see that you have given just offence.” 

Again he interrupted. “I do not say for a 
moment that in abstract ideas you would not have 
the highest standard, Alice, but practically your 
conduct F 

She went on as with her former argument. 
“ And when I tried to show you that you had no 
proof of the callousness of which you accuse me 
except Amy’s complaints, and suggested that those 
very complaints ought to have proved to you that 
her ‘love’ to me was not the unselfish feeling that 
you suppose, you assure me that I do not under- 
stand at all.” She paused here a minute, but 
began again. 

“*What is it that you think I do not understand? 
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I will tell you something that I do understand. 
Neither you nor Amy have been kind or loyal to 
me. You knew perfectly well that I did not wish 
Amy to know the thing that I would have kept 
from you if I could, yet you told her. She is not 
able to see small things in right proportion or 
control her wild fancies. Ever since you told her 
she has suffered excitement ; but that is your fault, 
not mine. She was in a pitiable state last night, 
and I was sorry for her; but if she had known 
nothing that had happened before, when she found 
that I was out it would probably have occurred to her 
to discover that Mary was with me before she went 
into hysterics, and before she sent the boy out and 
added to her fright by being alone in the house. 
But making allowance for all her misery, it was an 
entirely disloyal thing of her to condescend to 
suppose that I had gone where I was not safe, and 
she knew perfectly well that the last thing I would 
have wished was that she should write to you.” 

“You expect superhuman forbearance if you 
expect your friends to see you rushing into the 
worst danger, and go on quietly as if nothing had 
happened.” 

“T have not been in danger. It is disagreeable 
and undesirable to walk out at night, but as far as 
these roads and the people are concerned, Mary 
and I, known as we are, are as safe as in the day.” 

“There I must disagree with you, Alice ; you 
do not in the least know what you are talking 
about ; but whether by night or day, I am quite 
sure it is not safe for you to compromise yourself 
in the way you are doing. One thing I must ask 
you—are you paying that impostor from Bristol 
money that you supposed your father to have 
owed ?” 

“ Impostor from Bristol!” she repeated ; “ Money 
that my father owed !” and then, to his annoyance, 
she began to laugh. 

He was not calm enough to see that it was 
excitement that emphasised her amusement into 
open laughter. 

“Where did you get that tale, Hal ?” sheasked, 
a rippling smile still curling her lips over the words. 
“If I needed to make my secret errands any longer, 
I would leave you the supposition as a good blind, 
but ”—and her laughter turned to melancholy— 
“the need for them is over.” 

It maddened him that she should appear to think 
with regret of the stolen interviews. “I understood 
from Mrs. Ross that some one in Bristol 4 

“T don’t know how Amy may have enlarged 
upon it,” she interrupted, “ but I have no objection 
in the world to your knowing that some lunatic in 
Bristol has been writing begging-letters on a plea 
that was evidently absurd. Mr. Knighton put them 
in the fire, and answered the last.” 

“ What I was going to say, Alice, was, that if that 
was not the explanation of your most extraordinary 
conduct it is even more necessary that I should 
know what the right explanation is.” 

Her tone for some reason lost all its anger now ; 
it was very gentle. “You forget that I have ex- 
plained it so far as to tell you that there was nothing 
in it that need distress you.” 

Pn It is very hard, indeed, for me to believe that, 
ice.” 
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“So it seems ”—-sadly. 

“You mean that I should think it easy to take 
your word against the evidence of plain facts ?” 

“ I was under the impression that you had that 
degree of respect for me that ”-—she hesitated, 
but did not blush, her cheeks were white— 
“that is the highest that a man can offer to a 
woman.” ; 

“And so I have; but there are things that no 
man can endure.” 

“ What things?” 

There was a short pause. 

* Alice, tell me— who is that fellow that I saw 
you with the other day?” 

“Think, Hal—is it kind of you to catechise 
me, when I have asked you not to do so?. If I 
answer your questions truthfully it will not help 
you.” 

“But answer it, Alice, who is he?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“TI beg your pardon, what did you say?” 

“TI said I do not know who he is.” 

He made his question more particular. 
is his name?” 

“T do not know.” 

** Do you really not know what his name is?” 

“T have not the faintest idea.” 

“Where did he come from ?” 

**T do not know in the slightest.” 

“You are mocking me ”—angrily. 

He rose in impatience, and stood before her. 
Her elbow was on the arm of the rustic seat ; she 
had covered her eyes, leaning her brow upon her 
hand. 

“Who sent this man to you?” 

“No one, as far as I know.” 

“ Alice,” he cried in pain, “ you cannot expect 
me to believe this nonsense you are talking.” 

She looked up at him suddenly, her face flushed, 
her eyes dewy with a hint of tears. “I do expect 
it, Hal, and, I entreat you, do not let me expect in 
vain. Try and think quietly ; do not get angry ; I 


* What 


am only asking you to believe me.” 
her hand and laid it on his, 

“Tam not angry. Why do you keep repeating 
that, Alice?” And then he did try to pause and 
think as she had requested, but what he thought 
of was the impropriety of her conduct, and the 
absurdity of her words. He did not steady his 
mind for a moment to contemplate her character 
as he had experienced it in all the hours of the last 
month, or as it was now revealed in the tenderness 
of her entreaty. 

“ How can I believe it is all right, Alice—that 
there is nothing for me to fret about, as you say? 
How is it possible that you could take so much 
trouble to meet a man, when you don’t know who 
he is or from whom he came ?” 

She withdrew her hand and turned away her eyes, 
but still she pleaded. “ Will it help you to know 
that others can trust me? Mr. Knighton knows 
that I meet this man.” 

“Oh ! you can confide in Knighton ?” 

“ Don’t speak in that tone, please. I don’t know 
what it means. I have told Mr. Knighton——” 

“Yes, I see, you object to me saying a word to 
Mrs. Ross, but explain everything to Knighton that 
you hide from me.” 

She did not finish what she had begun to say, 
that she had told Knighton only what he himself 
knew and no more. “Mr. Knighton is the best 
friend I have now.” She spoke wearily and sadly. 

“Well, I can’t say I think he has been a very 
good friend to me if he knew what you were up to 
all this time and pretended he didn’t.” 

She had left the seat and was walking to the 
house. 

“Tf you begin to comprehend Mr. Knighton in 
your general distrust, I think we had better stop 
talking,” she said. “His character does not need 
defending from me.” 

“ If you do not wish to say any more, I can only 
infer that you care very little for me !” 

But she went into the house. 


She put up 





AN ADVENTURE IN ENGLISH WATERS. 


HINTS TO EXPERT SWIMMERS. 


OLKESTONE enjoys the natural advantages of 
E high cliff promenades, magnificent sea-views, 
and most invigorating air ; and as its surround- 

ing neighbourhood abounds in rare fossils, plants, 
and butterflies, it presents unusual charms to the 


lover of nature. It is clean, quiet, and particularly 
select as regards the class of visitors it welcomes 
during the summer season. Possibly it is one of the 
last places in which to expect an adventure in any 
degree exciting. 

The town is, however, hardly responsible for the 
experiences which fell to my lot when there a few 
summers ago. 

The local authorities do all they can to protect 
bathers from accident, not the least important step 


in this direction being the employment of a skilful 
boatman to watch from his boat everyone who 
enters the water at the specified station. 

It was my custom to go down to bathe very 
early in the morning, and repeatedly I have been 
the only person on the beach ; yet I was sure to 
find Baker sitting in his boat, for it was his duty 
to be there at five, irrespective of the attendance of 
his clients. 

For divers reasons a short flight of steps was 
attached to his boat, and as I mounted them in 
order to make a good plunge, he observed, “ Don’t 
go out too far, sir, for though the sea is smooth, 
there’s a strong current towards the pier.” 

I soon found that my guardian was right, so I 
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struck off as if going down channel. It was most 
exhilarating. ‘The only signs of life excepting my- 
self were the guardian Baker far away near the shore 
and some porpoises in front. I had bathed 
near to porpoises previously, so I was not afraid 
of them. Being a fairly stfong swimmer, I had 
every confidence in my powers ; but getting a little 
tired, I lay on my back motionless and watched the 
deep blue of the sky overhead. Then, thinking of 
the tremendous depth of water on which I was 
‘floating and of the strange forms of life below meé, 
Clarence Mangan’s translation of Schiller’s “ Diver ” 
came to my mind : 


** And though sound was none in these realms of wonder, 
I shuddered when under my shrinking gaze 
That wilderness lay developed, where wander 
The dragon, the dog-fish, and sea salamander. 
. - » Not a human voice, not an earthly sound, 
But silence, and water, and monsters around ! 
Soon one of these monsters approached me and plied 
His hundred feelers to drag 
Me down through the darkness !!” 


At these lines of the poem it dawned upon me 
in a very forcible manner that I could recite the 
remainder much more comfortably if on land. 

The tide had gradually and imperceptibly carried 
me out of my course. I turned to swim back to the 
shore ; but I was a prisoner, and tightly bound into 
the bargain. I could see no living thing near me, 
for the school of porpoises was off Dover by this 
time, and Baker was so remote that he appeared 
smaller than I had ever seen him before. But 
I was bound round the limbs, and lashed uncom- 
fortably over my right shoulder and under my left 
arm. Instantly I assumed an upright position, and 
began to tread with each foot to keep myself above 
water. 

Surveying my chest and arms, I caught sight of 
slimy threads like fine transparent cords enveloping 
me. The dreaded jelly-fish, Cyan, thought I. 
But where is it? If I swim about, I may go right 
into its disc, which must be very large to possess 
such long feelers. I got my left hand up to my 
right shoulder, and passing it firmly down, I broke 
off the tentacles. With my right hand I gave 
greater freedom to my left arm. It was not the 
strength of the meshes that affected me so much 
as the paralysing power of their poison. In another 
moment I tore the poison threads from my body 
and legs ; and then, right in front of me, I saw my 
enemy—a dome more than eighteen inches in 
diameter, with a multitude of lashes depending 
from its margin. 

I now struck out for the beach, and hard work I 
had to reach it ; for I was smarting all over, and 
welts were appearing wherever I had been stung. 
A roll in a bed of nettles could not be productive 
of greater pain and irritation. 

When dressed, I got into Baker’s boat and we 
went in pursuit of the medusa. Finding one— 
whether my embracing friend or not I could not 
tell—we hauled it up in my Turkish towel, and I 
took it home. 

Cyanz was placed in a bucket, which it filled in 
a very undignified manner. It was my intention to 


examine its poison threads under the microscope ; 
but this examination never took place, for a very 
good reason. 

All day I went about with a very uncomfortable 
feeling until I tried a bath in fresh water. This, 
with an extra share of physical exertion, restored 
my comfort, so that next morning I was away 
swimming a quarter of a mile from the shore, and 
enjoyed myself to my heart’s content. I returned 
to the beach without any encounter. 

So far so good. On regaining the beach I pro- 
ceeded to dry my head ; but on scrubbing my face 
with the towel in which the day before I had 
carried home my trophy, I suddenly felt the most 
intensely stinging pains I had ever experienced. 
My eyes were poisoned, and seemed as if they were 
being consumed with intense heat. The poison 
had not been washed out of the towel. 

The pain increased so that I was unable to open 
my eyes. All power over the voluntary muscles 
had ceased. On reaching home, I tried various 
remedies, but without any success, until, plunging 
my head in cold spring water, I let the water in 
about my eyeballs, and so gradually recovered 
power and sight. 

In accounting for the large number of deaths of 
expert swimmers by drowning, this particular form 
of danger does not appear to have presented itself. 

However strong a swimmer a man may be, if he 
finds himself tied right round with coils of poisoned 
threads, while he is aware that he is floating on 
the top of water about a hundred feet deep, he 
needs presence of mind and deliberation, and he 
cannot do better than to stand upright and leisurely 
tread the water as if he were ascending a vertical 
ladder. He cannot possibly sink. There need 
be no flurry nor fluster. But if he should so 
collide with the jelly-fish as to have his eyes 
poisoned while he is far away from the shore, his 
case is much more critical. He must tear away 
any portions of the threads which cling to his face, 
swim away a few yards, tread the water as before, 
and force his eyelids open under water so as to 
wash out the poison. 

A drop of water passing into the windpipe is 
another source of danger, because of the difficulty 
of coughing, owing to the pressure of the surround- 
ing element. Cramp, too, claims many victims. 
But it seems to me that the sudden disappearance 
of good swimmers in calm water may have been 
more frequently caused by these creatures than by 
anything else. 

In learning to swim, it is well to learn to stand 
vertically in water that is beyond one’s depth. It 
is also advisable to overcome the difficulty of open- 
ing the eyes when the head is completely im- 
mersed. I had always valued good cold water ; 


- but never before had I realised how invaluable an 


antidote it may be to such a virulent poison. 

The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals will, I hope, forgive me for what I did 
with that jelly-fish. I could not put it back in the 
sea, lest it should injure another bather ; so, realising 
that it had no backbone, and that its possession of 
a sensorium was a matter of doubt, I dug a hole in 
the garden and I buried Cyane. 

RICHARD KERR, F.G.S. 











ONE OF THE QUEEN’S OLDEST SUBJECTS. 





Mary arct tire [love 
ovw 1792 


HERE lives in the island of Guernsey a lady 
who has attained the age of 103. The 
following account from a relative may interest 

many of our readers. 


I called on her the day before her birthday in 
order to introduce myself, and had a most pleasant 
chat with her for over an hour. 

She was born in 1792, on May 18, is hale 


and hearty, and every day goes through far more. 


than many only half her age. She has travelled 
over the whole of the Continent. On my asking 
her which countries she liked best, she said 
“Spain, Norway, and Sweden,” all three of which 
she said she knows well. Her first visit to Spain 
was long before there were any railways, when she 
stayed five months in the country. Her Iast 


long journey was undertaken when she was 92, 
when she went to Cracow in Poland to see 





Kosciusko’s monument, and also to Russia ; and 
she remarked she would like to travel again, but 
her friends consider that at her time of life she is 
better at home. On this long journey to Poland 
her only companion was her sister, who was then 
89 years of age, and therefore only three years 
younger than she was herself. 

I saw her in the garden about nine o’clock in 
the morning (her usual time) weeding and pulling 
up buttercups for an hour and a half, and she says 
it never fatigues her or makes her back ache. After 
gardening she generally goes indoors and reads for 
an hour and a half, history generally, often in 
French or Italian, both of which languages she 
knows as well as English. Milton and Dante have 
been and still are her favourite books. Sometimes 
she enjoys a little German or Spanish, and she 
reads her Greek Testament frequently. After her 
dinner at two o’clock, when she eats much the 
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same as others do, she has a nap till four o’clock ; 
and then talks and knits, and has her tea. Often 
she knits on till supper comes. About ten o’clock 
she retires to rest. She reads family prayers every 
morning and evening ; and when the light is good 
in the morning she reads without glasses of any 
sort,—in fact her sight is so good that she reads 
without glasses often. 

I asked her for a photo, which she at once 
promised, and said she would like me to select it 
then, as the next day she would be too busy with 
her friends. She most kindly wrote on the back 
of it, putting the date, and her ‘age. Her writing 
is distinct and every letter most carefully formed ; 
but I am told that since her second attack of 
influenza, which she had this last winter, it is not 
as good as it was six months ago. She had a 
serious attack of the same malady two years ago, 
but got over it perfectly. 

She begged me to come the next day and bring 
a friend, who was travelling with me. Her only 
regret about her birthday was that it came that 
year on Saturday, and consequently she would not 
be able to walk down into the town (a distance 
of just a mile, up and down a very long steep hill) 
and pay the tradesmen. This has been her invari- 
able custom for many years past. However, she 
had told them the previous Saturday not to expect 
her, aS many people would call on her and send 
her flowers. These were brought from breakfast 
time all through the day, from as early as 7.30 in 
the morning ; and from ro A.M. the old lady was 
engaged receiving visitors till 7 P.M., except during 
her dinner at two o’clock. 

About four in the afternoon we called, having 
previously sent up some flowers, and were ushered 
into the drawing-room of Rouge Huis, at the farther 
end of which we saw the object of our visit, sitting 
surrounded by a few friends all bent on the same 
errand as ourselves. As we approached she got 
up from her seat without the slightest assistance 
and said, “ I am very glad to see you, and thank 
you so much for the lovely basket of roses ; they 
are very beautiful.” And to my friend she said, 
“Look at your beautiful flowers ; they have been 
put in the place of honour.” They were, in fact, in 
a fine silver tankard, that had belonged to her 
grandfather and came from Cornwall. 

No less than 160 friends visited her on her birth- 
day, and yet she said she was not tired. We 
soon had to make way for others and went down- 
stairs to have coffee, which was served in the 
dining-room. This was the room in which she 
was married, on January 29, 1823. Her intended 
had crossed from Weymouth in a sailing boat, and 
as there were two feet of snow all over Guernsey he 
had been obliged to walk to her house, and they 
were married by special license. j 


When we said good-bye she thanked us again 
for coming, and told me she should be at church 
the next day. Accordingly on the Sunday I went 
to Trinity Church, and was astonished to see the 
way in which she not only followed closely the 
whole of the service, but stood up and sat down 
without any help whatsoever. On leaving the 
church she walked home (a distance of one mile) 
as she had come—in fact she never drives—and 
graciously accepted my arm, although she certainly 
did not lean on it. 

On Sunday evenings she always reads the Evening 
Service out of the Prayer Book and two or three 
chapters out of the Bible in a clear, strong voice, 
which gets stronger after the first half-hour. 

The following day, Monday, I called at half- 
past six in the afternoon to ask if I might take 
a photo of the house early next morning, before 
leaving for Jersey. This consent she willingly 
gave, and I was then asked if I should like to 
photograph her. I said “Yes, if she did not 
object.” “Certainly not ; you may with pleasure.” 
She then put on her mantle and came out into the 
garden, and thoroughly entered into the spirit of 
the thing, and sat and stood by herself while I took 
the photograph. 

After our returning to the dining-room she in- 
sisted on my staying to tea, and on her offering me 
curds, and my saying I did not know how they 
were eaten, she helped herself and said, “I will 
show you.” 

I was surprised to hear her say without hesita- 
tion before commencing tea, “Good Lord, supply 
the wants of others and give us grateful hearts. 
Amen ;” and at the end of tea, “ For these and 
all His many mercies the Lord’s name be praised 
through Christ. Amen.” 

Till a year or two ago she always carved the 
meats and helped the puddings, but now she only 
helps the sweets. 

Once a week she has a luncheon party, and one 
of her favourite guests is her great-nephew, not 
quite three years old and rather more than 100 
years younger than herself. This child she is 
much attached to and follows about in the 
house, petting him and giving him biscuits and 
sweets, because “ he likes them.” 

She walks about the house and grounds entirely 
by herself, and not long ago went up a step-ladder 
into a loft to look for something she wanted, and 
to see what was there. She frequently goes out 
to the meadow to see the cows, and calls them all 
by their names and feeds them out of her hand. 

Quite recently a photo of this interesting old 
lady was sent to be shown to the Queen, wha 
asked if she might keep the likeness, as of one 
of her oldest subjects. 

W. WEST NEVE. 
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THE MILLER’S MOUSE. 


BY MRS. COULSON KERNAHAN. 


THE reason why everyone loved Tom Lecky so much was, 
I believe, that he was so good-tempered, so cheerful, 
and so unselfish. 

Tom was not good-looking, and, indeed, if one were 
disposed to be critical in such matters, one could have found 
fault with almost all his features except his eyes. These 
were brown like sealskin, and nearly always brimming over 
with merriment. But no one ever thought of criticising 
Tom’s features, and there really was a common belief among 
the villagers that Tom was a handsome fellow. And 
indeed he was, for his beautiful unselfish soul gave to his 
face a beauty which merely regular features can never do. 

Tom Lecky owned a flour-mill, which was situated a 
little way from Ellingford, the village where he had been 
born. He was ‘* well-off,” for the mill brought him a good 
deal of money. He had no relations, but hoped soon to 
have a very near one—a wife. This was Anne Grey, the 
blacksmith’s daughter, who was as pretty as she was winsome. 
She was fond of pretty things too, flowers especially, so it was 
Tom’s delight to gratify her fancy. 

For this reason he bought Brooks’s cottage, which had a 
lovely garden, And week by week he purchased this or 
that to make his cottage pretty and homelike for his bride. 
It would be difficult to tell how much pleasure Tom found 
in furnishing this cottage. He would wander in the garden- 
paths among the rose-bushes, smiling to himself as he 
thought of the many pleasant surprises in store for Anne. 
But a surprise was in store for him which was not at all 
pleasant. Anne Grey married some one else. 

When Tom heard of it he locked up the pretty cottage, 
and put the key in his pocket, and went to the mill to live. 
To Anne he spoke no word, though he saw her with her 
husband coming from the church. In fact he spoke to no one, 
but did his work at the mill like a man in a dream. Some 
there were who tried to break through his stony reserve, but 
no one succeeded. Tom Lecky had become hard and 
soured. He remained alone in the mill—except for the 
mice, and for these he set traps. He caught a great many, 
and plunged them, trap and all, into a bucket of water. 
When he found a trap with a mouse in it he would look at 
the little creature beating itself against its prison, turning 
rapidly round, forcing its pointed nose between the wire 
bars, while its long tail hung down through the bars on 
the other side. He would watch the bright little eyes 
almost start from their sockets in fear and agony, and 
yet no feeling of sorrow or pity came into his heart for the 
tiny captive, and after a time he would drown the little 
creature with a smile on his face. Could this be the Tom 
Lecky who had had almost the tenderness of a woman at 
the sight of pain ? 


Tom's ** living-room ” was in the basement of the mill. 





There 
was also a hanging bookshelf, with a row of books on it 


In it were a table, a chair, a bed, and a cupboard. 


which Tom never opened now. Through the ceiling of this 
room descended a ladder white with flour. If you climbed 
this ladder you found yourself in a room smothered with 
flour-dust, and your ears were almost deafened by the sound 
of the machinery overhead which the wind-impelled mill- 
wheel kept in motion, while the descending stream of ground 
flour travelled unceasingly down from the grinding-wheel to 
the bin below. There was a ladder from this room to the 
one above where the machinery was. There was also a 
room over this from which you could get outside and regu- 
late the small spiny-looking wheel at the top so as to gain 
all the force of the wind. All these rooms were festooned 
with cobwebs quite white with flour. The spiders were 
white, too, which made them look larger. Even the mice 
caught in the traps were white with flour. 

Now at eight o’clock every evening Tom sat down at the 
round wooden table, and ate his bread and cheese by the 
light of a tallow candle inserted in the neck of a bottle. 
And every night at this time there crept out from a crevice 
near the cupboard a tiny brown mouse, covered with flour- 
dust. This little mouse seemed eager and hungry, but it 
never ventured near the traps where the alluring cheese smelt 
so deliciously. It would wait for Tom to drop a crumb, 
and then would dart after it and frisk away into its hole, 
to return and watch again for another crumb, This happened 
night after night, till Tom began to watch for the little 
creature with some eagerness. The sound of its tiny 
scampering feet on the floor would call up a feeling of 
pleasure like that which one feels when the knock of a dear 
friend is heard on the door. But Tom was bitter for alb 
this, and at times he had a savage hope that the little mouse 
would after all be lured into one of the traps. He did not 
want to feel tender or kindly any more to anything. He 
wanted to feel cruel and heartless because his tenderness had 
cost him so much pain. 


One autumn evening, when the air was still and a sweet 
afterglow rested on the sky like an echo of the sunset, Tom 
sat thinking in his chair. It was then that he saw some- 
thing which he never forgot. He saw his small friend 
watching one of the traps in which another mouse had just 
been caught. ‘* Now it will shun me,” thought Tom. “Is 
has seen what the traps are for.” But the tiny brown crea- 
ture did not run away, as might have been expected, but 
crept up to the miller as trustfully as ever ; indeed more so, 
for it came upon the table and nibbled at a piece of bread! 
close to Tom’s hand. Then Tom rose and went towards 
the trap, and, instead of drowning the captive, opened the 
door and set it at liberty. From that time he set no more 
traps. Ard he fell to thinking with shame that he had not 
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given even a ‘‘ Good-day ” to those who had brought their 
corn to him to grind, and that when he passed through the 
village he had spurned children and dogs who had once 
been favourites of his, and had come to him with the confi- 
dence of old playmates, He remembered that some he had 
known and cared for had passed through sickness and 
trouble, and he had not gone to cheer them with a single 
word, And all this because he was unhappy. 

And as he pondered with ever-increasing shame, the 
mouse crept up again and nibbled at his bread. ‘* In spite 
of what this mouse has seen, it can still trust me,” he thought, 
** and I, because one deceived me, have mistrusted all the 
world !” 

Then he got up and put on his hat, and went out into the 
twilight. A little breeze had sprung up, and the trees 
seemed to be whispering together. He seemed to know 
what they said, though he could not have put it into words. 
He felt as if his old happiest self were rising once more from 
the tomb in which his resentment had confined it. It was 
not the light-hearted self which had been, but it was the old 
loving, unselfish Tom for all that. He wandered on aim- 
lessly at first, but afterwards with definite intentions. He 
would go to Brooks’s cottage. He could bear to do so now. 
He would see how the neglected garden had done without 
him, and perhaps to-morrow put it to rights. 


When Tom reached the garden gate (it was a tall wicket 
gate through which you could get a peep at the garden), he 
undid the padlock, and in the half-light saw a tall hollyhock 
stretching itself across the entrance as if barring the way. 
** The garden is ours—mine and the rest of the flowers,” it 
seemed to say. ‘‘ Why do you come to disturb our peace ? 
—you who have forsaken us.” 

And the miller’s heart answered, ‘‘ If one who has for- 
saken you should come back, would you not receive him?” 
And then there came into his mind a glad thought. Anne 
- Grey might some day turn to him in trouble, and then he 
would help her and never—certainly never—reproach her. 
This thought warmed his heart as he passed into the garden. 
How sweet was the breath of the flowers! How their 
delicate shapes outlined themselves in the twilight! There 
was the little arbour over which Tom had trained the 
honeysuckle and blush-roses. He had often fancied Anne 
sitting there in the long summer afternoons sewing and 
singing to herself. Now the trailers of the rose half hid the 
entrance, and a bat flew out at the sound of Tom’s step. 
Night moths flitted hither and thither, and winged beetles 
made the air vibrate with their drowsy buzzing. The stars 
began to peep out one after another, and a hush seemed 
to fall on the garden as if the flowers were asleep. 

Then Tom stooped his tall form under the rose-trailers 
and entered the arbour. There was a table in it, and a sort 
of fixture-seat all round. Tom had made it himself at leisure 
moments. ‘If we have little ones,” he had said to himself, 
‘there will be a seat for them all.” Now he sat in the 
arbour alone, and the rose-trailers moved in and out with a 
rustling sound. 

The sounds and scents made Tom quite drowsy, and he 
presently imagined he really saw and heard things which 
never could have happened. But they were so beautiful 
that he liked to think them real even afterwards. 


The table in the centre of the arbour was fixed, and upon 
it Tom leaned his arms. So he could see the glimmer of 
the sky between the branches, and one single bright star 
that looked, as he thought, kindly on him. He gazed and 
gazed at the star, and at the outlined branches, and at the 
peep of sky, till all his heart seemed to open to good—and 
that is to God, He gazed till self was forgotten in a beau- 
tiful dream. Ah! happiness, he saw, did not consist in 
self-gratification, but in giving up for others. Then he 
closed his eyes like a child who has wept but is comforted ; 
and it was then that he heard the little brown mouse talking 
with the flowers. Now the mouse was at the mill, as we 
know, so this was very odd. 

‘* Why is the miller so sad?” asked a tall lily. 

‘* First of all,” said the mouse, ‘‘ because Anne Grey is 
married to some one else ; but most of all because he has 
made so many others bear his sorrow.” 

** And did making others bear his sorrow make his pain 
less ?” the sunflower asked. 


** No,” said the mouse, “ it made it more; for he had to 
feel cruel as well as unhappy.” 

Then a tiny late linum-flower spoke. 

**T have not lived a long while,” said the linum-flower; ‘I 
came out late. I don’t quite understand it, but I think it 
must be best to wait for one’s joy, It may be the miller 
is to have more joy because he has to wait.” 

Then a yew-tree spoke. 

‘** You are right, little linum-flower ; my relations in the 
graveyard have told me as much, They hear what the 
dead say at ‘midnight. It is those who wait who get the 
truest joy !” 


Then the miller heard a voice which was not like the 
others. It was a baby-voice with tears in it. ‘I is 
hungry,” it said; and Tom started up, his eyes wide open, 
and in the star-glimmer he saw a tiny child looking at him. 
Yes, he was awake, and the child was a real child. 

**T tomed in here,” said the little one, ‘‘ betause the gate 
was open.” 

The miller took the little one in his arms and kissed it. 

**So you are hungry,” he said caressingly. ‘* Well, I 
must take you home. What is your name?” 

** Dot,” said the child; ‘‘and home is goned away on 
wheels, and uncle don’t want me no more.” 

“Uncle,” repeated Tom reflectively. ‘*Then have you 
no mother or father, little one ?” 

** Never had none of those things,” said Dot positively. 
** Some of the other children had, though,” she added, as if 
for the sake of accuracy. 

‘© What other children ?” Tom asked with interest. 

** Them as was with us in the van,” said Dot. 

** Did you live in a van, Dot?” inquired Tom. 

** Yes,” said the child, ‘‘the van as has runned away. 
There's baskets and chairs and things all over the top of it. 
Uncle said he was a-going to leave me Somewhere, and 
now he done it.” 

** How old are you, Dot ?” 

The child shook her head. ‘I didn’t have no birfdays,” 
she said wistfully. ‘*Ned and Polly and Jim did, but not 
me.” 

** Little Dot,” cried Tom, hugging the small creature, 
**so they wanted to get’ rid of you, did they! Well, you 
shall come home with me ; and, Dot, you shall begin to have 
birthdays to-morrow !” 

‘* And some bread and dripping to-night—all across the 
loaf?” Dot asked anxiously. 

** Yes, Dot, lots of times across the loaf if you want it.” 

**T will sell feather brushes for you,” said Dot with 
enthusiasm. 

Tom laughed. 
summer through. 


He had never laughed before all the 


When Tom and Dot reached the mill it was quite dark, 
and Dot had to stand still in the doorway while the miller 
lit his candle. When the candle was lit the first thing Dot 
saw was the little brown mouse scudding across the table. 
She clapped her hands with delight, for she was not a bit 
afraid of mice. But the noise she made frightened the 
mouse, and it ran into its hole and never came out again all 
that night. 


Tom slept on a heap of flour-bags, for you see he had 
tucked Dot up snugly in his bed ; but he slept soundly and 
well, for it is not so much the kind of bed we lie on, as the 
thoughts we lie down with, that give us pleasant sleep, and 
of all thoughts the best is that of having done some good 
and unselfish action in the day. 

Dot proved uncommonly useful next morning. Tiny 
creature though she was, she was quite learned in demestic 
affairs. She lit the fire and tidied up the room before 
Tom was even awake. Indeed, when he did wake, it was 
to see her perched on his chair peeping into the cupboard to 
find the breakfast service. Tom’s breakfast service was not 
extensive. It consisted of a huge cup and saucer a good 
deal chipped, two plates, and a jam-pot, this last article 
doing duty as a sugar-basin. 

Dot was evidently well used to makeshifts, for she even 
invented a new one. Upon the mantelshelf was a curious 
old vase with a griffin’s head surrounding it. It was shaped 
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like a jug, so Dot took it down and washed it, saying to 
herself, ‘‘ This will make a fine milk-jug.” 

«A fine milk-jug?” yawned the miller from his flour- 
bag couch. ‘Ah, to be sure! children want milk to 
drink.” And with this he threw on his clothes, and hastily 
washed himself in a waterbutt which stood near the’ mill 
steps. Then he called to Dot, ‘Come, little one, bring 
your milk-jug ; we will go to the farm for milk for your 
breakfast.” 

«« But we want to fetch the milk in a can,” objected Dot. 

Tom scratched his head in a bewildered way for a mo- 
ment, then a happy thought struck him. ‘‘ My beer-can 
will do, won’t it?” he asked. 

‘< Yes,” answered Dot seriously, ‘‘ only first it must be 
scrubbed.” 

So Tom scrubbed the can obediently, and when it shone 
sufficiently the two started off to a neighbouring farm to buy 
the milk. 


On the way from the farm a strange thing happened. 
Tom and Dot were trudging merrily along a little lane, 
when they perceived a woman crouching under a hedge, 
holding in her arms a bundle wrapped in a shawl. The 
woman might have escaped notice, perhaps, had not a cry 
proceeded from the bundle. Tom had of late heard so 
many cries in his heart, that his ear readily lent itself to one 
from outside. He came up to the woman, therefore, at 
once and said, ‘‘ You have a little one wrapped in that, 
haven’t you? Is it hungry? If it is, here is some milk.” 

At first the woman did not raise her head, which was hidden 
in the shawl which covered the infant, so the miller repeated 
his question. Then the woman looked up, and the eyes 
which met Tom’s were those of Anne Grey. She knew 
Tom at once, but it was with no smile of pleasure that she 
greeted him. Her words, too, when they came, were hard 
and cold. She only said, ‘‘So, Tom Lecky, you see what 
I have come to ; rejoice in it !” 

**Does the little one want food?” Tom asked again, 
without noticing in any way the words or the tone of the 
woman. 

** And if it does?” said Anne, with a bitter little laugh. 

** Why, if it does, I’m ready to give it some,” said Tom, 
passing his coat sleeve before his eyes fora moment. Then 
removing it suddenly he smiled into the woman’s face—an 
April sort of smile, which scarcely knows whether to cloud 
over or beam out with full warmth—and said, ‘‘ And if you 
want anything I can give, it is yours for the taking.” 

The woman burst into tears, and the child, which was 
scarcely more than a baby, cried to bear her company. It 
was then that little Dot came forward and took the shawled 
bundle in her own baby arms, and commenced to feed it 
from the milk-can. 

** How is it you are here so early?” inquired Tom 
anxiously, for he knew that Anne’s new home was many 
miles away. 

**T have been here all night,” she made answer. 

** Anne, the cottage is still there, and the bit of furniture 
in it; go there, Anne—go now.” 


So Anne went after all to the cottage, which had been so 
long prepared for her, but it was not with Tom. He stayed 
at the mill with little Dot. And every night, when the child 
lay sleeping, the brown mouse crept out to bear the miller 
company. It was about this time that Tom thought the 
mouse began to talk to him as it had talked with the flowers 
in the garden the night he had found Dot. 

** Miller,” said the mouse, ‘‘is it not small things which 
make one happy?” 

‘* Small things may content one, but it takes great ones 
to make one happy,” said the miller. 

‘Contentment is happiness,” said the mouse. 

Now while the mouse was speaking, the candle, which 
was, as we have said, in the neck of a bottle instead of a 
candlestick, went out, and dropped right to the bottom of 
the bottle. There was a tiny spark seen for some time 
through the green glass, and by its light the miller saw 
many strange things, and the mouse was mixed up with 
them all. 

The first thing he saw was a misty little ladder, made 


apparently of the cobwebs which festooned the mill. The 
ladder reached from the table right up through the floor and 
through the next floor, and from thence right out through 
the roof. A star was seen gleaming on its top. Up this 
strange ladder the little mouse ran, and the miller saw it by 
the light of the tiny spark, which somehow shot out upward 
rays which lit the ladder from top to bottom. When the 
mouse reached the top a tiny creature floated down from the 
star and presented it with a gift. This the mouse brought 
down and laid on the table before the miller. At first he 
thought it was sparks from the candle, but as he looked 
closer he found glittering words were formed by them ; but 
they were in a language he could not read. 

** What is the language ?” he asked the mouse. 

** The language of the eyes,” answered the mouse. 

** Read it to me,” said the miller. 

And the mouse read: ‘‘ Tom, I am sorry—I am lonely ; 
my husband and parents are dead. Tom, have you for- 
gotten the old days?” 

**Tt must be Anne’s eyes which say this,” cried the miller. 
** Yes, I might have read it all along.” 

Then the filmy ladder disappeared, and in the green light 
rose the little garden where the spring flowers were growing 
now. Within the arbour where Tom had gone to sleep one 
night sat Anne, her hands engaged in knitting, her eyes 
looking far away. 

** Mouse, what is she thinking?” asked the miller. 
**You seem to know everything.” 

** Her eyes are talking,” said the mouse. 

** And what do they say ?” 

‘* They say, ‘ The miller only pities me ; he no longer loves 
me.’” 

** Ah, the eyes are wrong,” 
her and tell her so.” 

** Not yet,” said the mouse. ‘* Wait.” 

And then among the flowers there appeared a little child, 
and the child spoke low to the flowers. 

** Listen,” said the mouse. 

** Oh, flowers, I have no father,” murmured the child. 

** Stop,” cried the miller, ‘‘ I must go.” 


cried Tom. ‘I will go to 


And as he said this the light went quite out, and in the 
dim starlight which shone through the window he saw the 
mouse nibbling a crust of bread near his elbow. But for 
this little rustling sound, and Dot’s breathing, all was silent. 
Yet there were voices in the miller’s heart which made 
themselves heard well enough. One was the voice of Hope, 
the other the voice of Love. 


So next day, when the sun was setting, Tom put on his 
best clothes, and, taking Dot by the hand, walked towards 
Brooks’s cottage. When they reached it, Anne’s little child 
stood in the gateway. 

‘* Little one,” said Tom, stooping and kissing the child, 
‘*is mother in the garden ?” 

The child pointed to the arbour. 

** Stay together, children,” said the miller; and then he 
entered the arbour. 


**What did I tell you?” said the mouse. 
in the old room at the mill for the last night. 
**It matters little what you told me,” said the miller 

** you /aught me so much.” 

Now from this time the mouse spoke no more to Tom, 
though he often saw the little brown creature. It is only to 
the lonely and sorrowful that mice and trees and clouds and 
wind talk much. And the miller was happy, for had not 
Anne consented to marry him, and was not the wedding day 
no farther distant now than to-morrow ? 

Anne visited the mill with her husband a week later, and 
she said, ‘‘ There are many mice here. Why don’t you set 
traps for them?” 

**I cannot do ¢hat,” said the miller. ‘One mouse has 
taught me more than all the books I have read. The mice 
are welcome to what they take of the grain.” 

And Anne questioned no more. It was enough for her 
that she and Tom were together. So I suppose the little 
brown mouse, or at least its descendants, still live on 
unmolested at the mill. 


The miller was 
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The Mill Hands at Play.—There is no section of British 
workers who sustain a more constant and monotonous strain 
than do the mill hands of Lancashire and Yorkshire. It is 
pleasant to know, therefore, that they have ‘‘ good times” 
when they go holiday-making. 

They have proved themselves wise in choosing the Isle 
of Man as a resort. It is within easy reach of their homes, 
and has every requisite of natural beauty and pure bracing 
air. 

Douglas is the holiday headquarters of these Lancashire 
folk, and Douglas lays itself out to minister to their enjoy- 
ment. 

There are few seaside resorts so rich in natural beauty as 

this new capital of Mona’s Isle. 
_ As the big boat from Liverpool steams into the bay on a 
fine afternoon, it is a vision of loveliness which meets the 
eye. In the distance Snaefell rises above the other hills, 
standing out in pale blue distance ; the nearer hills take on 
darker shades of blue and purple. The Bay encloses us in a 
perfect semicircle, bounded on either side by perpendicular 
cliffs. By the time we reach the harbour, the bustle and 
commotion on shore make us forget to observe the charms 
of the scenery. 

Crowds are waiting to welcome their friends on board the 
crowded steamer, handkerchiefs wave, excitement reigns. 
It is one of the great events of the day, this arrival of the 
Liverpool boat, and everybody comes down to see who has 
come, and to meet the friends they are expecting. 

Last August Bank Holiday, on the Saturday preceding, the 
arrivals in Douglas from Liverpool, Fleetwood, and Barrow 
were nearly 14,000 ; these were not day trippers, but holiday 
folk who stayed from three to fourteen days. The arrivals 
during the folloving week (Monday to Saturday inclusive) 
were 25,000. 

The town could not hold all who come, if it were not that 
about as many depart daily as arrive. 

It is in this way: all the towns, such as Manchester, 
Burnley, Blackburn, Ashton, Oldham, Rochdale, etc., do 
not have their holidays at the same time, but in successive 
weeks or fortnights ; thus each town sends out its contingent 
thousands in succession. Even from the same town al! the 
holiday-makers do not arrive together. 

Some spend the whole time at their disposal in the Isle of 
Man; some go elsewhere part of the time and only come 
over to the island for a few days. Every day crowds go 
down in the morning to the pier to speed their departing 
friends, every evening crowds go down to welcome new 
arrivals. 

The first great stir of holiday life in the Lancashire towns 
is at Whitsuntide. During that week about 16,000 people 
go over to Douglas. Then there is a pause, during which, 
no doubt, the hotels, boarding- and lodging-houses lay in 
stores and get ready for the mighty multitude which July and 
August will bring. One can scarcely realise what the supply 
of even ginger-beer and lemonade must be, to satisfy the 
demands of those thirsty folk in the hot days. 

These good people do not take their holidays quietly by 
any means. No! quite otherwise! They save their money 
all the winter, they work hard, and they mean to make the 
most of their week’s or fortnight’s holiday. Therefore they 
boat, and bathe, and club together for excursions in carriages 

to Peel, and Castletown, and Glen Helen, or Laxey, and 
every other place in the island ; or they go in the steamboats 
to Dublin, or Belfast, or Glasgow, or Llandudno—getting up 
early and returning late. Ofcourse there are bands playing, 
and minstrels singing, and children innumerable digging in 
the sand. Every minute an open penny tramcar full of 
passengers passes up and down on its way to and from the 
harbour and Derby Castle, on the other side of the bay. 
This castle was once the dwelling of the Earls of Derby 
when they were kings of Man, It is now one of two so- 


called ‘* palaces” where the young men and maidens meet for 
dancing. 

The conduct of the people is admirable. There are none 
of those vices which exist where wealth and poverty meet 
in places of amusement. The people come in parties with 
their friends and fellow-workers, and those who dance to- 
gether are all old friends, though they may be only boys and 
girls in age. 

The girls all wear their best dresses, which they get new 
for the holidays. They fancy themselves ladies of fashion 
for the nonce, with their pretty hats, large or small, accord- 
ing to the taste of the wearer. They seem to enjoy them- 
selves in the crowd which strolls and sits about the fine 
promenade which Douglas possesses. 

The sun shines brightly overhead, the sea glimmers in the 
sunshine. We bid adieu to Douglas, with the thought that 
** mill bands ” have chosen wisely to spend their holiday— 
the ‘‘ wakes,” as they call them—where Nature is so truly 
beautiful. —MARY G. BURNETT. 


London’s Minor Open Spaces.—Few people know how 
much London is indebted to the Metropolitan Public Gar- 
dens Association. All over London its good work is 
manifest, and though it has necessarily fo do chiefly with 
unconsidered trifles, the trifles mount up to respectable 
totals. Since it was established in 1884 it has been in- 
strumental in procuring for public use or improving no less 
than 356 open spaces, and it has laid out over 73 of them, 
having a united area of over one hundred acres. 

Its last year’s work included not only the laying out of the 
eleven acres of Victoria Park Cemetery, now known as 
Meath Gardens, but Penn Road triangle in the Caledonian 
Road, Althaliows Burial Ground in London Wall, St. Mary’s 
Burial Ground at Bow, St. Peter’s Burial Ground at Wal- 
worth, St. Mary’s Burial Ground at Woolwich, and The Wharf 
at Battersea. It is due to it that Lincoln’s Inn Fields have 
been acquired for the public ; it took the first steps towards 
securing Hackney Marshes, London’s largest playground ; 
and it is now engaged in the preliminary work towards the 
acquisition of the neighbouring marshes of Tottenham which 
will add three hundred acres to London’s lungs. Some of 
these lungs are almost microscopic, but it should be remem- 
bered that no place is too small for a playground when the 
only other playground is the street. A disused burial 
ground is not quite an ideal place for recreation, but it is the 
best that can be had in a large number of our crowded slums. 
And the association is not unmindful of the school play- 
grounds which it is endeavouring to have opened for the 
children of the neighbourhood at all times, except when school 
is on, from daylight to dusk, with suitable gymnastic appa- 
ratus under the charge of an instructor ; and the provision of 
gymnasia in elementary schools comes within the scope of its 
work, 

Most of the seats that have of late years appeared in our 
open spaces and wider thoroughfares are due to its efforts, as 
is also much of the tree planting, for trees will grow as 
readily in the London thoroughfares as in any continental 
city if suitable species are selected ; and, in fact, one of the 
most useful things the Association has done is to compile a 
list of hardy trees and shrubs adapted for the purpose, which 
can be had on application to its offices at 83 Lancaster Gate. 

London, as a whole, has more trees than any other of the 
world’s great cities, and more open spaces and a grecter 
area of open spaces; and the only way in which we can 
keep it at the head of the list is by continually calling 
attention to its deficiencies, and seizing every opportunity, 
however trifling, for its improvement. 


Christianity the Prevailing Influence in the World’s 
s.—Mr. Gladstone in his prefatory article to the 
** People’s Pictorial Bible,” edited by the Rev. Dr. Lorimer, 
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Boston, U.S.A., has given the following striking statement 
as to the dominant influence of Christianity: ‘‘It is the 
dominant religion of the inhabitants of this planet in at least 
two important respects. It commands the largest number 
of professing adherents. If we estimate the population of 
the globe at 1,400,000,000 (and some would state a higher 
figure), 400,000,000 or 500,000,000 of these, or one-third of 
the whole, are professing Christians ; and at every point of 
the circuit the question is not one of losing ground, but of 
gaining it. The fallacy which accepted the vast population 
of China as Buddhists in the mass has been exploded, and it 
is plain that no other religion approaches the numerical 
strength of Christianity ; doubtful, indeed, whether there be 
any which reaches one-half of it. f 
ticulars now under view is perhaps even more important. 
Christianity is the religion in the command of whose pro- 
fessors is lodged a proportion of power far exceeding its 
superiority of numbers, and this power is both moral and 
material. In the area of controversy it can hardly be said 
to have a serious antagonist. Force, secular or physical, is 
accumulated in the hands of Christians in a proportion 
absolutely overwhelming ; and the accumulation of influence 
is not less remarl-able than that of force. This is not sur- 
prising, for all the elements of influence have their home 
within the Christian precinct. The art, the literature, the 
systematised industry, invention and commerce—in one word, 
the power of the world are almost wholly Christian. In 
Christendom alone there seems to lie an inexhaustible energy 
of world-wide expansion. The nations of Christendom are 
everywhere arbiters of the fate of non-Christian nations.” 


French Legion of Honour.—For civilians the Order of 
the Legion of Honour in its various grades is only a decora- 
tion, and the red ribbon is coveted as a mark of merit and 
honourable recognition by fellow-citizens. But the Military 
Order of the Legion is a vast and costly State-pension list. 
About 14 millions of francs appear in the yearly estimates for 
the payments of these pensions. There are about 35 Grand 
Crosses, receiving each 3,000 francs ; 175 Grand Officers, 
2,000 francs each ; 810 Commanders, 1,000 francs ; upwards 
of 4,000 officers of the Legion, with 500 francs; about 25,500 
Chevaliers, with 250 francs; and above 51,000 medallists, 
each with small pension. 


Mrs. Siddons Memorial.—In the portion of the old burial 
ground of Paddington, near the Church and Green in the 
Harrow Road, now closed, and used only as an orna- 
mental ground, there is a monument in memory of Mrs. 
Siddons, who was buried there. It is now proposed to 
erect in this place a statue of Sarah Siddons. Ata meeting 
in the Vestry Hall for promoting this memorial, Sir Henry 
Irving presided, and in his speech quoted the words of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, who said, when he painted the actress as 
the Tragic Muse, that ‘‘ his own fame would be preserved by 
the inscription of his name upon the hem of her garment.” 
This was rather an exaggerated, or, as Sir Henry Irving 
termed it, a ‘‘ courtly” representation, but the proposal to 
erect a statue is in accord with the desire to honour a memory 
which will be always famous in English history. 


A Naval Man’s Address to his Parishioners.—In the 
annual address on parochial affairs by the Rev. Augustus A. 
Lyne, Vicar of Westgate-on-Sea, Kent, there is a very happy 
reference to his fourteen years’ experience in the navy before 
his ordination. He says: ‘‘I still possess my old copy of 
the Queen’s Regulations and Admiralty Instructions, a 
volume of no mean dimensions, marked, annotated, and 
studied throughout. The most important chapter there is 
on discipline. Glancing through it, we find it begins by 
providing for Sunday services, prayers on weekdays, and 
Holy Communion ; in other words, God and His sacred 
ordinances are placed foremost. This is carried out with a 
firm hand throughout the fleet. If I were to say the naval 
weekday services were well attended, I should be within 
the mark. The instant the bell tolls for morning prayers 
men and officers flock from all parts of the ship. Would 
that something like this discipline might hold good ashore 
as well as afloat! In the Victoria flagship, Mediterranean, 
our daily-prayer muster averaged 800 men and officers, the 
admiral, captain, commander, and first lieutenant being 
present. . . . You are never ashamed of your bluejackets 
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as a body. Why? I lift the lid of a midshipman’s sea-chest, 
and I point to his library—viz. Bible, Prayer-book, and 
Admiralty Instructions, the two last embodied in the first. 
Now I say, after long study of these three books, the whole 
teaching is covered by one small word, Zove. That word 
will conquer the world, and I fear not for our navy but that 
they will hold their own against any foe. I do think that 
we may see why, in this chapter on discipline, the work of 
the church, prayer and worship, is put in the forefront as 
the highest motive power for swaying men, whether ashore 
or afloat. Let Christ’s presence be with us, and all will be 
well.” 


. Wheat Prices in England.—In the year 1894 the average 
price of home-grown wheat was 22 shillings and 10 pence 
per quarter. Contrast this with the price in 1812, the 
highest on record, when the average was 126 shillings and 
6 pence per quarter. In 1800 and 1801 the prices were 113 
shillings and 10 pence, and 110 shillingsand 6 pence. These 
were happy times for the squires and farmers, but of distress 
and want for all other people. The agricultural industry is 
still the greatest in these islands ; but the labourers on farms 
in those days were as poor as other consumers, for whom, as 
opposed to the producers, free trade was established. 


William Chambers.—An Edinburgh correspondent 
writes: ‘‘On p. 592, first column, line 15, my relative is 
styled ‘Sir William Chambers.’ He never received the 
honour of either knighthood or a baronetcy. The offer of 
the latter was made only a few days before his death when 
too weak to think about it. He died as ‘ William Cham- 
bers, LL.D.’ You won’t mind this correction by yours 
faithfully, -ALEXANDER KIRKWOOD.” 


Listerism.—The revolution in Surgery due to the dis- 
coveries and experiments of Sir Joseph Lister has long been 
generally recognised. A more formal and a practical testi- 
mony to the merit and success of the antiseptic treatment 
was made when the Prince of Wales, as President of the 
Society of Arts, presented to him the Albert Medal in 1895, 
for ‘‘ the discovery and establishment of the antiseptic method 
of treating wounds and injuries, by which not only has the 
art of surgery been greatly promoted and human life saved 
in all parts of the world, but extensive industries have also 
been created for the supply of materials required for carrying 
the treatment into effect.” 


The Last French Academician.—The entrance to the 
famous Forty is as yet shut against M. Zola. An unex- 
pected candidate, at least one unexpected by the world 
outside the Academy, M. de Hérédia, a Spaniard from 
Cuba, naturalised in France since the war of 1870-71, and 
who was Minister of Public Works in M. Rouvier’s Cabinet 
in 1837, has been elected to the fauteuil of the late M. 
Charles de Mazade, of the ‘‘ Revue des Deux Mondes.” 
M. de Hérédia has become popular chiefly by writing graceful 
sonnets, and poems literary or dramatic. In politics he is 
an advanced Republican, but his inaugural discourse proved 
him to be a hater of the Extremists, who admire the Revolu- 
tionists of the time of the Reign of Terror. He has more of 
the spirit of the Girondists, and denounces the ‘ cowards 
and assassins ” of the time of Marat and Robespierre as the 
vilest of criminals. Tacitus had described tnem in two 
words, ‘‘ Terrebant pavebantque.” In his address he also 
paid a high tribute to Count Cavour as the true liberator of 
Italy. 


Highest Balloon Ascent.—We learn from the “ Revue 
Scientifique ” that a German, Herr Berson, has made an 
ascent to the altitude of 9,100 metres. The reporter does 
not refer to the ascent of Dr. Glaisher and Mr. Coxwell, in 
1863, to the height of nearly 7 miles. 


German Tinder, or Amadou.—The common saying that 
“there is nothing new under the sun” has a curious 
illustration in the use of a fungus, of very humble a - 
ance, but which has come into service for clothing. Coal 
specimens we have seen, in the form of tobacco-pouches, 
smoking-caps, and other articles on sale at bazaars ; and it is 
also recommended for linings of waterproof cloaks, being as 
strong as leather, and also of finer tissue for other garments. 
On showing the tissue to Mr. W. Sowerby, Secretary of 
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the Royal Botanical Society, he took from the shelves of his 
library the book of ‘* Coloured Figures of English Fungi or 
Mushrooms,” by James Sowerby, F.L.s, (his grandfather). 
This book is in three volumes, folio, containing 439 coloured 
plates. As it came out in monthly parts, there is no date on 
the title-page of the bound volumes, but each part bears the 
date of issue, and plate 132, January 1798, represents the fungus 
which is now being made into cloth. Under the coloured 
figure is the following letterpress: ‘‘ Boletus igniarius. 
This is the Agaricus Chirurgorum of the Edinburgh 
Pharmacopceia, having been formerly recommended as a 
styptic. It is manufactured for tinder on the Continent in 
many places, being boiled in lye, saltpetre, etc. (Hence the 
new name Aoletus igniarius, of Dillenius, or ‘German 
Tinder.’) In Franconia the inner substance of the fungus 
is beaten into the form of leather, and sewn together for 
garments.” So that, nearly one hundred years ago, this 
amadou, as we called it in England, an Agaricus of Linnzeus, 
was used for textile purposes. 


Death of Sir James Bacon.—The death of Sir James 
Bacon, in his ninety-eighth year, removes the most venerable 
relic of the extinct ‘*Court of Chancery.” We are told 
that he remembered Lord Eldon’s twenty years’ Chancellor- 
ship, and had over ten years’ standing at the Bar when that 
powerful Tory passed away in his eighty-seventh year. He 
had appeared before the Masters of the old Court of Chancery 
and lived to become a Judge of the High Court of Justice. He 
saw the Vice-Chancellor’s Courts built at Lincoln’s Inn, and 
the new Chancery Court at Westminster built and demolished, 
and he lived to sit in the Royal Courts of Justice at Temple 
Bar. The obituary record contains much to interest the 
legal profession ; but what surprises the ‘‘ general reader” 
is that a man lived till eighty-eight in busy work, and 
survived till ninety-eight, who had passed so much of his 
time in places denounced in our days as not conducive to 
health or longevity, while the more spacious and ornamental 
‘* palaces of justice” in Fleet Street threaten to shorten the 
lives of judges and all who frequent them. 


May Temperatures.—To the watchful meteorologist, Mr. 
G. J. Symons, F.R.S., we are indebted for the statement 
that the temperature of May 30, 1895, has only once been 
equalled and once exceeded during the last fifty-five years. 
On May 28, 1847, 86°2° was recorded at Greenwich Obser- 
vatory. During the last thirty-six years there have been 
fourteen records above 80° in May, but only one above 85°. 
May 31, 1895, was the hottest May day, in the shade, for 
twenty-seven years past. 


Newspaper Press Statistics, 1895.—We recently quoted 
some remarks by Mr. Smith, M.P., as to the enormous 
increase of the Newspaper Press in recent times. From 
Mitchell’s ‘‘ Newspaper Press Directory” we give the exact 
numbers. There are 2,304 newspapers published in the 
United Kingdom. England has 1,798, of which 456 are 
published in London and 1,342 in the provinces; Wales 
figures for 98; Scotland, 217; Ireland, 168; the Isles 
{Channel Isles, Isle of Man, and Isle of Wight), 23. The 
press of the kingdom has more than quadrupled since 1846, 
when the first directory was issued. At that time there 
were only 551 journals published in the United Kingdom, 
of which only 14 were daily papers. Now the number of 
daily papers is about 200 ! 


Wonderful Scene in Lahore.—The recent funeral of a 
veteran American mi‘sionary, Dr. Forman, was the cause 
of a demonstration such as was never before witnessed in 
the streets and bazaars of Lahore. For nearly fifty years, 
with two or three visits to his native land for health, 
missionary Forman had laboured as teacher, preacher, and 
medical adviser ; and he at the last had become as well- 
known and honoured as any man inthe Punjab. Thousands 
of all classes and creeds followed the hearse as it passed 
through the city, and the newspapers, native and non- 
Christian as well as English, bore testimony to the loss of 
this Christian friend of India. The ‘Civil and Military 
Gazette” said that ‘‘ of all the foreigners who have lived in 
Lahore, no one was more universally respected and beloved 
by the people.” The ‘ Punjab Patriot” (non-Christian) 
said that ‘‘ the people of Lahore mourn his death as that of 
one of themselves, and his death cast a gloom over the whole 
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of the Punjab, in every part of which were to be found his 
pupils and friends. He was indeed a prince among: 
missionaries.” Another native and non-Christian paper of 
Lahore, the ‘‘ Tribune,” says that ‘* his memory will long be 
a pillar of light to our people.” At the time of his death 
above 2,000 pupils were in the college and schools founded 
by him, and superintended by him, and many thousands had 
been sent out, and fill places of trust and responsibility in 
the city and province. 


Railway Benevolent Institution.—We are glad to hear that 
this popular institution is flourishing. No class in the com- 
munity is more worihy of public confidence than the railway 
men, not merely from their numbers and their usefulness, 
but for their general ability and good conduct. Since 1858 
the Benevolent Institution has enrolled above 121,000 
members. The income after the first year was £2,230; 
in 1895 it is over £80,000, with £400,000 invested. It 
has granted pensions to 1,200 applicants, and has now 819 
annuitants, receiving in all about £10,700. For women 
and children it gives ready help, and at present there 
are 206 children in the Derby Orphanage, and 86 in other 
schools. In the last five years 20,500 cases have been 
assisted in the Casualty Department. At the annual dinner 
of 1895, Viscount Emlyn presiding, the collection was an- 
nounced as £8,194, a sum which showed the general approval 
of the institution. At the same time it must be said that the 
ruling powers of our railways have duties towards their men 
as well as towards the shareholders of their properties. 
Every effort should be made to reduce the number of 
** casualties,” especially where these are due to overwork of 
the men or other preventable causes. 


Big Salmon.— Mr. Ffennell’s records of salmon of unusual 
size appear once a year in the ‘* Times,” and many of the 
most remarkable specimens may be seen in Groves’s and 
other shops in Bond Street. Now and then incidental 
notices are given from other quarters, as when a fish was 
reported this summer taken with a net by Mr. Miller, lessee 
of the Wye fisheries. It measured 554 inches in length, 
28 inches in girth ; width of tail-fin, 15 inches. The weight 
was 63 lbs. Larger fish sometimes come from Scottish and 
foreign rivers, but we do not remember a larger salmon from 
the Wye. It was reported by Mr. E. Kaye, of Tintern. 


Astronomical Notes for August.—The Sun rises on the 
Ist day at 4h. 25m. in the morning and sets at 7h. 47m. in 
the evening; on the 15th he rises at 4h. 47m. and sets at 
7h. 22m. The Moon will be Full at th. 51m. on the after- 
noon of the 5th; enter her Last Quarter at 5h. 19m. on the 
evening of the 13th; be New at 56 minutes past noon on 
the 20th; and enter her First Quarter at 5h. 43m. on the 
morning of the 27th. She will be in apogee, or farthest from 
the Earth, at 7 o’clock on the evening of the 7th, and in 
perigee, or nearest us, at 9 o’clock on that of the 20th; on 
the latter day hizh tides may be expected on account of her 
coming into that position so soon after the time of conjunction 
with the Sun. The planet Mercury will be in superior 
conjunction with the Sun on the 17th, and will not be visible 
to the naked eye in any part of the month. Venus will, 
however, attain her greatest brilliancy as an evening star on 
the 14th (in the western part of the constellation Virgo), but 
is moving rapidly towards the south and setting earlier each 
night; on the Ist day at 9 o’clock, nearly an hour and a 
quarter after the Sun, and on the last day of the month at 
6h. 48m., exactly at sunset, so that soon after that time she 
will cease to bé visible. Mars has become extremely faint ; 
he sets earlier each evening, and even now too soon after 
sunset to be easily visible to the naked eye. Jupiter may 
be seen in the early morning before sunrise in the constellation 
Gemini; on the Ist day he is about seven degrees due south 
of the bright star Pollux (one of the twins) and will be near 
the Moon on the 18th. Saturn is still visible in the west in 
the early part of the night, situated in the eastern part of 
Virgo; he sets on the Ist day of the month at roh, 33m., 
and on the last day at 8h. 38m. 

A partial eclipse of the Sun will take place on the 20th, 
but it will be wholly invisible in the British Islands. The 
August meteors may be looked for as usual from the 9th 
to the 12th; some of these are seen every on several 
successive nights, radiating from the constellation Perseus. 

W. T. LYNN. 








